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PREFACE. 


Greek philosophers, although aiming at Ivjilh iji ihe 
abstract, never in all questions of popular laiariiig l ist' 
much above the customary exoteric expressions aiul 
tenets both of their religion and law. Besides fireck 
ideas we shall only now and then mention those of the 
Shfis or of some one or other Christian seel, hecanse in 
their notions regarding the transmigration of souls and 
the pantheistic doctrine of the nnity of C-fed with cre.n- 
tion there is mircli in common between tliesp systems. 

lhave already translated two hooks into Arahic, one 
about the engines and a description of all created 
beings, called SchiMiya, and another about the emanci- 
pation of the soul from the fetters of the body, call<'d 
Fatanjali {Pdtaiijala .?). These two hooks coi\tain most 
of the elements of the belief of the Hindus, but not ' 
all the single rules derived therefrom. I hope that t he 
present hook will enable the reader to disjmnse with 
these two earlier ones, and with other hooks of t he same 
kind ; that it will give a sufficient representation of the 
subject, and will enable bim to make liimself thoroughly 
acquainted with it — God willing ! 
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Mal.miM marched into the country, not without some 
fighting, established there one of his generals as provin- 
cial governor, and soon returned to Ghazna with much 
booty and a great jjart of the IChiva troops, together 
with the princes of the deposed family of Ma’mftn and 
the leading men of the country as prisoners of war or 
as hostages. Among the last was Abh-Kailiun Muham- 
mad Ibn Ahmad Alberuni, 

Tills happened in the spring and summer of. a.d. 
1017. The Chorasmian princes were sent to distant 
fortresses as prisoners of state, the Chorasmian soldiers 
were incorporated in Mahmfld’s Indian army ; and Al- 
beruni — what treatment did he esperience at Ghazna ? 
From the very outset it is not likely that both the king 
and his chancellor, Alimad Ibn Hasan Maimandi, should 
have accorded special favours to a man whom they knew 
to have been their jiolitical antagonist for years. The 
latter, the same man who had been thfe cause of the 
tragic catastrophe in the life of Firdausi, was in office 
under Mal.imfid from A.D. 1007-1025, and a second 
time under his son and successor. Mas' fid, from 1030- 
1033, There is nothing to tell us that Alberuni was 
ever in the service of the state or court in Ghazna. A 
friend of his and companion of his esile, the Christian 
philosopher and physician from Bagdad, Abulkhair 
Alkhammilr, seems to have practised in Ghazna his 
> medical profession. Alberuni probably enjoyed the 
•> reputation of a great munajjim, i.c. astrologer-astrono- 
- mer, and perhaps it was in this quality that he had 
relations to the court and its head, as Tycho de Brahe 
to the Emperor Eudolf. When writing the ’Ii'Stxa, 
thirteen years after his involuntary immigration to 
Afghanistan, he was a master of astrology, both ao- 
• fording to the Greek and the Hindu system, and indeed 
' Eastern writers of later centuries seem to consider him 
as having been the couirt .astrologer qf King Mabmhd. 
In a book written five hundred years later (v. Ohresto- 
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mathia Fersanc, &c., par Oh. Schefer, Paris, 1883, i. p. 
107 of the Persian text), there is a stoiy of a practical 
joke which Mahmftd played on Alberuni as an astrolo- 
ger. Whether this be historic truth or a late invention, 
anyhow the story does not throw much light on the 
author’s situation in a period of his life which is the 
most interesting to us, that one, namely, when he 
commenced to study India, Sanskrit an^l Sanskrit 
literature. 

‘Historic tradition failing ns, we are reduced to a 
single source' of information — ^the author’s work — and 
must examine to what degree his personal relations are 
indicated by his own woi'ds. . When he wrote. King 
Mubmild had been dead only a few weeks. Lc roi est 
viort — but to whom was Vive le roi to be addressed ? 

Two heirs claimed the throne, Muliammad and 
Mas'ud, and were marching against each other to settle 
their claims by the sword. Under these cu'cumstances 
it comes out as a characteristic fact that the book has 
no dedication whatever, either to the memory of Malr- 
mhd, or to one of the rival princes, or to any of the 
indifferent or non-political princes of the royal house. 
As a cautious politician, he awaited the issue of the 
contest; but when the dice had been thrown, and 
Mas'ud was firmly established on the throne of his 
father, he at once hastened to dedicate to him the 
greatest work of his life, the Oanon^Masudiciis. If he 
had been affected by any feeling of sincere gratitude, 
he might have erected in the Tv8iKa a monument to 
the memory of the dead king, under whose rule he had 
. made the necessary preparatory studies, and mightfliave 
pi’aised him as the great propagator of Islam, without 
probably incurring any risk. He has not done so, and 
the terms in which he speaks of Mahmfld throughout' 
his book are not such as a man would use when speak- 
ing of a deceased- person who had been his benefactor. 

He is called simply The Amir MaJivnid, ii. (Arabic^ 
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<oxt. j>. 2oSj o). The Amir lihhuud, muv God's merq/ 
he U'ilh him, i. 1 16 p. 56, S). The Aviir Mfhmnil, 
mat! the ijrotr of God he trithhiiH,i\. 103 (text,]). 252, ll). 
Tlu' title --l?;!iVwap nothinjr very complimentary. It 
had been borne by his ancestor.-! whoTi they were .simply 
"onemls and provincial governors in the semce of the 
Samani king of 'J’ransoxiana and KImrasan. Speaking 
of Mahmud and his father S.nbnktagin, the author .s;iys. 
Yamin-tihfaala Mahmud, mat! God's mrreif he inth them, 
i. 22 (text, p. I ij 0). lie h.nd received the title yamin- 
atdaidu, i.,\ The rh/ht hand of the dinias!tj (of the 
Khalif), from the Khalif, as a recognition of the legiti- 
macy of his rule, rosombling the investiture of the 
German Kmjjcror by the I'ope in the Middle Ages. 
Lastly, we find at ii. 2 (text, p. 203, 20) the following 
terms: The strouf/est 0/ the 2dllars (of Lslam), the 

jvdtern 0/ a Sultan, Mahmud, the lion of the world and 
the rariit/ of the ar/c. may Gods mercij he with him." 

Whoever knows the style of Oriental authors when 
spe.akiijg of crowned heads, the .style of their prefaces, 
which att.ains the height of absurdity at the court of 
the Jfoghul emperors at Delhi, will agree with me that 
the manner iji which the author mentions the dead 
king is cold, cold in the extreme : that the words of 
praise bestowed upon him are meagre and stiff, a j)Oor 
sort of praise for a man who had been the first man in 
Islam, and the founder of Islam in India ; lastly, that 
the phrases of benediction which arc appended to his 
name, according to a general custom of Islam, are the 
same as the author would have employed when speak- 
ing iif any acquaintance of bis in common life who liad 
died. He says of Mahmild (i. 22) : “ He utterly ruined 
the prosperity of the countiy (of India), and performed 
^hose wonderful exploits by which the Hindus became 
like atoms of dust scattered in all directions, and like a 
tale of old in the mouth of the people.” To criticise 
these words from a Muslim point of view, the passage of 
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the ruining of the prosperity of the country was per- 
fectly out of place in the glorification of a GhAzi like 
Mahmfld. 

That it was not at all against the moral principles of 
Alberuni to write such dedications to princes is shown 
by two other publications of his, with dedications which 
exhibit the customary Byzantinism of the time. In the 
preface of the “ Chronology of Ancient Nations ’’.(trans- 
lated, &c., by Edwai’d'SachaUj 'iiondon; 1879), he extols 
with abundant praise the prince of Hyrcania or Jurjan, 
Shams-alma'Ali, who was a dwarf by the side of giant 
Mahoidd. The studied character of the neglect of 
Mahmiid in the 'IvSiKa comes out more strongly if we 
compare the unmerited praise which Alberuni lavishes 
upon his son and successor. The preface of his Canon 
Masudicus is a farrago of high-sounding words in 
honour of King Mas* fid, who was a drunkard, and lost 
in less than a decennium most of what his father’s 
sword and policy had gained in thirty-three years. 
The tenor of this preface, taken from the manuscript 
of the Koyal Library in Berlin, is as follows : — 

To those who lead the community of the believers in the 
place of the Prophet and by the help of the Word of God 
belongs “the king, the lord majestic and venerated, the 
helper of the representative of God, the furtherer of the 
law of - God, the protector of the slaves of God, who 
punishes the enemies of God, Abfi-Sa'id Mas'fid Ibn 
Yamin-aldaula and ’Amln-almilla Mafimfid — ^may God 
give him a long life, and let him perpetually rise to 
glorious and memorable deeds. For a confirmation of 
what we here say of him -lies in the fact that Go|, on 
considering the matter, restored the right (i.e. the right 
of being ruled by Mas'fid) to his people, after it had been 
concealed. God brought it to light. After he had be^ 
in distress, God helped him. After he had been i*ejected, 
God raised him, and brought him the empire and the 
rule, after people from all sides had tried to get posses- 
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Fion of it, speaking; ‘ JIow shoiilil l»o. come to rule over 
ns, ns we. have a belter right to the rule than he?’ 
Ibit then tlicy rcceivetl (from (.iotl) an answer in ilic 
event (lit . sign) which followetl. (lOcl carried out llis 
promise relating to liim (Mas'hd), giving Inm the inheri- 
tance withont his asking for it, as He gave the inheri- 
tance of David to Solomon without- reserve. (That is, t he 
dead King ^lahmfid had proclaimed as his sncce.ssor his 
son Muhammad, not ilas'nd, but the latter contested the, 
will of his father, and in the following contest, with his 
brother he was the winner.) If Ood liad not chosen 
him, the heart.s of men would not h.ave been gained (?) 
for him, and the intrigne.s of hi.s enemies would not 
have missed their aim. In short, the .>;onls of men 
hastened to meet him in order to live, under his shadow. 
Tlie order of God was an act of prede.stination. and liis 
becoming king was written in the Hook of Books in 
lieaven (from all eternity). 

"He — may God make his rule everlasting! — lias 
conferred upon me a favour which was a high distinc- 
tion to me, and has placed me nnder the obligation of 
everlasting gratitude. For although a benefactor may 
dispense with the thank-offerings for his deed.':, vtc., a 
sound heart imspires tho.=e who receive them with the 
fear that they might be lost (to general notice), and 
lays npon them the obligation of spreading them and 
,maldng them known in the world. But already, before 
I received this favour, I shared with the inhabitants of 
all his conntrie.s the ble.ssing.s of hi.'; rule, of peace and 
justice. However, then the special f-rrkc (toward.s 
his 3|ajest3’) became incumbent upon me, after (until 
that time) obeying in general (hi.<; M.ajf'.sty) had bf>en 
incumbent on me. (Tliis mean.?, probabJv, that Mas'hd 
conferred a special benefit (a pon.sion?; on the author, 
not immediately after he had come to the throne, hut 
some time later.) I.'- it not he rvho has enabled me for 
the rest of my life (Albenini was then sixty-one years 
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old) to dovoto myself entirely to the service of seieucc. 
as bo let me dwell under the shadow of his jiower and 
let the cloud of his favour rain oji me, always jicrstmally 
distingnishing and befriending me, I'te. ? And willi 
regard to this (the favour conferred njion me), lu' has 
deigned to send his orders to the tronsury and the 
ministiy, which certainly is the ui.niost that. Icinf'S 
can do for their subjects. !&ray (lod Ahnightpy reward 
him both in this and in yonder world,” A'C. 

Thereupon, finding that his Majesty did not. ro(|uire 
his actual service, and besides, finding that .scienoe stood 
ill the highest favour with him, he comjioses a book on 
astronomy, to which he had been addict (td all his life, 
and adorns it with t.lio name of his Majest.y, calling it 
Canon MnmiUcns [Alkdmhi AhnaHililf), &.c,. 

To put the phrases of t his profaco into jilain language, 
the antlvov was in favour with King Was' fid', he had 
access to the court. — living, jirobably, lu'ar it — and 
received an income which enabled him to devoto him- 
self entirely to his scientific work. Mesides, all t.his 
appears as a new state of things, the rovorso of which 
liad been the case under the king’s pmhcrutior, his 
father, Malnnfld. Wo do not know the year in which 
this change in the life of Albenuii was broiighti about.. 
Perhaps it was in some way connijcted wit.li tilm l/iot. 
that the chancellor, Maimandi, died A.n. 1033, and l.lial. 
after him one Abu-Nasr Al,imnd Ibn Muhammad Ibn 
'Abdussamad became chancellor, who before, it:. IVom 
1017 to 1033, bad administered Xliwari/.iii, I, lie native 
country of Albernni, Ho and ’Maimamll bad linen 
jiolitical antagonists — not so ho and 'AbdusBaifiad,f 
The difference of the author's condition, as it ajipears 
to have been under Mas’M, from wliat it was ninUtr 
Mahmfld when ho prepared the 'IvtitKii, is further illiuj- 
trated by certain passages in tlie book itself. When* 
speaking of the difficulties with which he had to grapple 
in his efforts to learn everything about India, ho con- 

i. / 
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tijnn'M ” Wl).-,! In*; (h<' s'nnc fnvviir- 

nM*.’ Jiniti*'.' i-ttjdvijijj tlii'- fi’- 1 iinvo? 

Til.'lt Wl'liM oJjIy j}l!‘ C,*i‘t‘ V.’itls OJ5<‘ 1«* *|V|1(1JIJ t)ii’ 

cr'<c-‘ ,rf <^'<1 v.jint it did ?!(■' luvt-rd to tn<\ a 

|v-*rf< t*!iy •'fi-f di'-jko- rd «'f lii'- fovM •}(■!{!(•.■ ; 

:'< r is r.'-vcr S'« tnv !<*1 in tin "»•,» d'Jitij.n mid 

jVtij!i:~ {<> }•■■ p"! f' Ttiv itid''j’-''t:«s>-sit, tiff t<‘ I"’ {Jiv»“"t>’d 
ttitji '-ittilrirnt p I'.vi-r t** «ii--j> jH” mid to ord'‘r .*!'• 1 
tioiHpli! Ii'**. n»;;v*'vcr. I tiinnl: tJod :'«t tlint v/ldf*li 

H'* iim lK ‘t*<’A<d iijv‘» JO--, asid ‘.ilii*-{i tiiti't If roji- 
tjdt'rcit {',= M;{lici<‘!iS for slio pnrj'O <* ” fi. 'Jif’ c 

Hilt". to yny tltri* ()}•• nntjutr, of <*Ii:ir'.Tin mid 

in Indiro nt Midt-'m, ,vo.. lind tiw <-jijKirl«!nify 

of O'.'nviT.Mnt: "itii p.-ntdis*', of pr*H'iirjti<r iln-ir indp. find 
lif iiiiyinp tluit, luiv.i‘Y»-r, in oS1i«t dit'iTlii>ns In* 

1 V.T- not hit. own mn'-tt-r. imS Ji.nd to cd cy n liioli'T will ; 

ntid IfnSiv. tlint lio wn« not n inrm in nnthoritv. 

• • 

In nnotlii’r plnco (i. t??) In- oxplnin-- thnt art .'iiid 
'•Yimu*" Mjiiin' she pr<.t«' 0 ti<*n of Jiinirr-. " l*or llioy 
nlonc «‘-iii)d fn"' tin* niind*- of from tlw daily 

;in\i''iii !. for th" nor-'-'-iti'-'' of lift*, and •-tiiniilato tlndr 
»‘n'.-r^i<*>; to earn nu«rf fanio.and faYonr. tli** joanunirfor 
wliicli i« tin- pith and marrow of human natiiro. Tho 
prcf^'Mit timf«, howYVor, ar«' not of tlii<' hitid. 'l'In*y an* 
Slio vory oppo'dto, and th<*n‘foro it i*- ipiito impocsihlo 
lliat a now 'pifiu'i* or any n«*\Y Icind of r»“->’.nrrh i-hmdd 
arivij in oiir dny«-, "Wliat wo havo of i^oionci'ji is nothin}: 
lint till* rpaiity n'lnaim? of liyj^ono hrStor timcp.’’ (,'ono 
par.* with lhi« ndirttim <jHot«*d (i. tfif?): “Tho spholar.« 
aro woll awar.* of- tin* nw of momn*, but tin* rioli aro 
ij'norniit of tJi»* nobility of .‘•cionci*.’* 

Tlic.ci* aro not. lh<* word." of an nnlhor who Itashsi in 
tin* .tunshino of royal jirofoclion. 'I’lip limy In* .ipi'nUs-- 
of is flip time of'Mahmfid, ami it, is Mnlimnd whom hr 
accuses of liaviti}}’ failed in the duties of a protector of 
art and science impo-sed upon liim by his royal oflicp. 
rirdausi, in his saliro (Jlohl, i. ])ref. p. xlv,), calls 
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him “ un roi qui n’a ni/oi ni loi ni manitres ” {royalcs ) ; 
and he says ; “ iSfi -U roi avait 4 U Iwvvmc digw do 
renom, il aurait Tionm '6 U savoir" &c. It is most 
remarkable to what degree Firdausi and Alheruni agree 
in their judgment of the king. . To neither of them had 
he been a Maecenas. 

In the absence of positive information, we have tided 
to form a chain of combihations from which we may 
infer, with a tolerable degree of certainfy, that our 
author, during the thirteen years of his life from 1017 
to 1030, after he had been carried from his native 
country to the centre of Mahmud’s realm, did not enjoy 
the favours of the king and his leading men ; that he 
stayed in different parts of India (as a companion of 
the princes* of his native country ?), probably in the 
character of a hostage or political prisoner kept on 
honourable terms; that he spent his leisure in the 
study of India ; and that he had no ofScial inducement 
or encouragement for this study, nor any hope of royal 
reward. 

A radical change in all this takes place with the 
accession of Mas'M. There is no more complaint of the 
time and its ruler. Alheruni is all glee and exultation 
about the royal favours and support accorded to him 
and to his studies. He now wrote the greatest work of 
his life,’^ and with a swelling heart and overflowing 
words he proclaims in the preface the praise of his 
benefactor. Living in Grhazna, he seems to have -for- 
gotten India to a great extent. For in the Canon 
Masudicus he rarely refers to India; its chapter on 
Hindu eras does not prove any progress of his stifdies 
beyond that which he exhibits in the TvSt/ta, and at 
the end of it he is even capable of confounding the erai 

1 The Canon Masudicus, extant iu four good* copies in lEnrope^n 
libraries, waits for the patronage of some Academy of Sciences 
or some Government, and for the combination of two scholars, an 
astronomer and an Arabic philologist, for the purpose of an edition 
and translation. 
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of tlic nsf rononicrs, as used in the Khondttl'hhhirthi of 
Brahniagnpta, with the Guptakfila. 

If the author and his countnunen had sufTered and Tiicautiiorv 
were still suffering from tlie oppression of King Jlal.i- imu”***” 
im'id. the Hindus were in the same position, and per- 
haps it. was this communitj* of mishap which inspired 
him with sympathy for them. And certainly the 
Hindus and their world of thought have a paramount, 
fascinating interest for him, and he ituiuiros with the 
greatest predilection into every Indian subject, how- 
soever heathenish it may be, as tliough he were treating 
of the most important questions for the souls of Muham- 
madans, — of free-will and predestination, of future 
reward and punishment, of the creation oc eternity of 
the Word of God, &c. To Mahmud the Hindus were 
infidels, to be dispatched to hell as soon as they refused 
to be plundered. To go on expeditions and to fill the 
treasury with gold, not to make lasting conquests of 
territories, was the real object of his famous expeditions; 
and it was with this view that he cut his wa)’ through 
enormous distances to the richest temples of India at 
Taneshar, Mathura, Kanoj, and Soraauath. 

To Alberuni the Hindus were excellent philosophers, 
good mathcmaticiahs and astronomers, though he naively 
believes himself to be superior to them, and disdains to 
be put on a level with them (i. 23).^ He does not 
conceal whatever he considere wrong and unpractical 
with them, but he duly appreciates their mental 
achievements, takes the greatest pains to appropriate 
them to himself, even such as could not be of any use 
to lum or to his readers, c.ff. Sanskrit metrics; and 
whenever he hits upon something that is noble and 
grand both in science and in practical life, he never 
fqjls to lay it .before his readers with warm-hearted 
words of approbation. Speaking of the construction of 
the ponds at holy bathing-places, he says: “In this 

* For^i similar trait of self-confidence rf. i 277, last lines. 

VOli. I. b 
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they Imve attained a very high degree of art., so tiint. 
oiir people (tlio Idusliins), when they see (hem, wonder 
at them, and are nnahlo to describe them, much less to 
construct anything like them” (ii. 144). 

Apparently Albenini felt a strong inclination towards 
Indian philosoph}-. Ifo seems to have thought that the 
filiTlos'ophie'rs' both in ancient Greece and India, whom 
ho most carefully and repeatedly distinguishes from the 
ignorant, image-loving crowd, l)cld in reality the vciy 
same ideas, the same as seem to have been his own, i.c. 
those of a pure monotheism ; that, in fact, originally all 
men wore alike pure and virtuous, worshipping one sole 
Almighty God, but that the dark passions of the crowd 
in the course^ of time had given rise to the dilTercnce of 
religion, of philosophical and political persuasions, and 
of idolatry. “ Tho first cause of idolatiy was the desire 
of commemorating the dead and of consoling the living; 
but on this basis it has developed, and has finally 
become a foul and pcniicious abuse ’’ (i. 124), 

He seems to have revelled in the pure theories of 
the Jihngarndgitd, and it deserves to be noticed that he 
twice mentions tho saying of \ytisR, “Learn twentj-- 
five (i.c., the elements of existence) by distinctions, kc. 
Afterwards adhere to whatever religion yon like ; your 
end will be salvation ” (i. 44, and also i. 104). In one 
case lie even goes so far as to speak of Hindu scholars 
as “ enjoying the help of God.” which to a iMuslim means 
as much asinqnred by God, graded by divine inspiration 
(ii. 108). Tliese words are an addition of the author’s 
in his paraphrase of the Brihatsamhifd of Varahamilnra, 
V. 8. There can be scarcely any doubt that Muslims, 
of later times would have found fault with him for going 
to snob length in his interest for those heathenish 
doctrines, and it is a singular fact that Alberuni wro(e 
under a prince who burned and impaled the Karmatians 
(^. note to i. 31). 

Still he was a Muslim; whether Sunni pr,;Shi'a^ 
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cannot be gathered from the ’Ii-Stxrt. (^He sometimes 
takes an occasion for pointing out to the reader the 
superiority of Islam over Brahmauic India. He con- 
trasts the democratic equality of men with the castes 
of India, the matrimonial law of Islam with degraded 
forms of it in India, the cleanliness and decency of 
Muslims with filthy customs of the Hindus. With all 
this, his Recognition of Islam is not without a tacit 
reserve. He dares not attack Islam, but he attacks the 
•Arabs. In his work on chronology he reproaches the 
ancient Muslims with having destroyed the civilisation 
of Eran, and gives us to understand that the ancient 
Arabs were certainlynothing better than the Zoroastrian 
Eraniaus. So too in the 'IrSixa, whenever, he speaks of 
a dark side in Hindu life, he at once turns round sharply 
to compare the manners of the ancient Arabs, and to 
declai'e that they were quite as bad, if not worse. This 
could only be meant as a hint to the Muslim reader not 
to be too haughty towards the poor bewildered Hindu, 
trodden down by the savage hordes of King Maliniud, 
and not to forget that the founders of Islam, too, were 
certainly no angels.'. 

Independent in 'his thoughts about religion and Thcnuthor.E 
philosophy, he is a friend of clear, determined, and manly ' * ' 
words. He abhors half-truths, veiled words, and waver- 
ing action . Every whefehe comes forward as a champion 
of his conviction with the courage of a man. As in 
religion and philosophy, so too in politics. There are 
some remarkable sentences of political philosophy in 
the introductions to chapters ix. and Ixxi. As a poli- 
tician of a highly conservative stamp, he stands up 
for throne and altar, and declares that “their union 
reijresents the highest development of human society, 
oil that men can possibly desire ” (i. 99). He is capable 
of admiring the mildness of the law of the Gospel : “ To 
offer to him who has beaten your cheek the other cheek 
also, tOobless your enemy and to pray for him. Upon 
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iny life, this is a noble pliilosoi)hy ; but Iho people of 
this world are not all philosopbors. Jlost of tliom are 
ignorant and erring, wlio cannot bo kept on the straight 
road save by the sword and the whip. And, indeed, 
over since Constantine the Victorious became a Chris- 
tian, both sword and whip have'ever been employed, for 
without them it would be impossible to rule” (ii. iCt). 
Although a scholar by jirofcssion, he is capable of taking 
l.he practical side of a case, and he applauds fljo Khalil 
^lu'aviya for having sold the golden gods of Sicily to 
the princes of Sindh for money’s worth, instead of 
destroyiiig them ns heathen abominations, as bigoted 
^Muslims would probably have liked him to do. His 
preaching t he union of throne and altar docs not prevent 
him from speaking with undisguised contcmi)t of tlie 
“preconcerted tricks of the priests ’’ having the purpose 
of enthralling the ignorant crowd (i. 123). 

He is a stem judge both of himself and of others. 
Himself perfectly sincere, it is sincerity which he 
demands from others. Whenever he does not fully 
understand a subject, or only knows part of it, he will 
at once tell the reader so, either asking the reader’s 
pardon for his ignorance, or promising, though a man 
of fifty-eight years, to continue his labours and to 
publish their results in time, as though he were acting 
under a moral responsibility to the imblic. He alwaj’s 
sharply draws the limits of his knowledge; and although 
he has only a smattering of the metrical system of the 
Hindus, he communicates whatever little he knows, 
guided by the principle that the best must not be the 
enemy of the better (i. 200, 6-9), as though he Vere 
afraid that he should not live long enough to finish the 
study in question. He is not a friend of those who 
hate to avow their ignorance by a frank I do no^ 
hioio” (i. 177), and he is ronsed to strong indignation 
whenever he meets with want of sincerity. If Brahma- 
gupta teaches two theories of the eclipses, the jjopular 
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.-nm-Mtiu-P iiiii-lt'.’uls itiiii t'> hr.rfh fmd fvi'ii riicli* 
v.'omI':. Hr t'ortiially hntr^ fhr vt-rlKi^ity of htilinii 
nuJ lion^ or v»*r.-ii 5 '‘rs,> who ufo lots of wonls wJkti’ ;i 
ojT' would bo Fuliiciont. Ho calls it " inoro 
iioiiF'*iie,t — fi jiioaus <>f l;o"piuL^ {W’oplo in tho dark and 
throwinir an air of myst-Ty abont the siihjort. And in 
any c.vo this c()pio«‘-no«s (of words donotinj'^ tho sanio 
tluji^r) otfiTK painful diflicultios to thoso wlio watit to 
loam tho wliolo laniiua'ro, and only results in a sheer 
waste of llnie" (i. 229, 299, 19), Ho twice explains 
thb origin of the J)i!)ajat, /.<•. ^laledives and Laccadives 
(i. 233 ; ii. 106), twico tho configuration of the borders 
of the Indian Ocean (i. 197, 270). 

"Whenever lie suspects hiimbutr. ho is not backward in 
calling it by the right name. 'J'hinking of the horrid 
practices of Jta«Ayana, I'.c. the art of inalcing gold, of 
sarcioiii** oti llic ver.-ifjiiig bias of lliiidti nutbor.s, i. 137. 
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inaklufj old people yomig, ka., he bnrsts onl. into 
sarcastic words which are more coarse in the original 
than in iny translation (i. 189). In clofjiiont words he 
utters his indignation on the same sulyect (i, 193): 
" 'I’he greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes forgold- 
nialcing docs not know anj- limit,” kc. 'J’Jjero is a sjiark 
of grim humour in Ids n'ords on i. 237, where ho criti- 
cises tho cosmographic ravings of a IJindn author; 
"We, on our part, found it already troublcsothe enough 
to cninnoratc all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the 
subject more easy and pleasant to us by inventing some 
more earths below those already enumerated by our- 
selves And when jugglers from JCanoj lectured to 
him on chronology, the stem scholar seems to have been 
moved to something like a grin. “ I used great care in 
examining every single ono of them, in repeating the 
same ejnostions at difierent times in a diflerent order 
and context. lint lo! what different answers did I 
got! God is all-wise ” (ii. 129). 

In the opening of his book Albernni gives an account 
of tlie circumstances which suggested to him the idea 
of writing the 'IvSiku. Once tho conversation with a 
friend of his, else unknown, ran on tho then existing 
litei'ature on the history of religion and philosophy, 
its merits and demerits. When, in particular, the 
literature on tho belief of the Hindus came to be criti- 
cised, Alberuni maintained that all of it was second- 
hand and thoroughly uncritical. To verify the matter, 
his friend once more examines the books in question, 
which results in his agi-eeing with our author, anddiis 
asking him to fill up this gap in the Arabic literature 
of the time. The book ho has produced is not a j)olemi- 
cal one. He will not convert the Hindus, nor lend 
a direct help to missionary zealots. He will simpl;? 
describe Hinduism, without identifying himself witli it. 
He takes care to inform the I’eader that he is not respon- 
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does not tell us what this particular tendency was to 
which the readers objected, but we learn so much from 
this note that in his time, and probably also in his 
neighbourhood, there were circles of educated men who 
had an interest in getting the scientific works of India 
translated into Arabic, who at the same time were suffi- 
ciently familiar with the subject-matter to criticise the 
various representations of the same subject, and to give 
the preference to one, to the exclusion of anotber. That 
our author had a certain public among Hindus seems 
to be indicated by the fact that he composed some 
publications for people in Kashmir ; cf. preface to the 
edition of the text, p. xx. These relations to Kashmir 
are very difficult to understand, as Muslims had not 
yet conquered the countiy, nor entered it to any extent, 
and as the author himself (i. 206) relates that it was 
closed to intercourse with all strangers save a few Jews. 
Whatever the interest of Muslims for the literature of 
and on India may have been, we are under the impression 
that this kind of literature has never taken deep root ; 
for after Alberuni’s death, in A.D. 1048, there is no more 
original work in this field ; and even Albemni, when he 
wrote, was quite alone in the field. Enumerating the 
difficulties which beset his study of India, he says ; “ I 
found it very hard to work into the subject, although I 
have a great liking for it, in which reject I stand quite 
alone in my time,’’ &c. (i 24). And certainly we do not 
know of any Indianist like him, before his time or 
after. 

In general it is the method of our author not to s^eak 
himself, but to let the Hindus speak, giving extensive 
quotations from their classical authors. He presents a 
picture of Indian civilisation as painted by the Hindus 
themselves. Many chapters, not all, open with a sho^t 
characteristic introduction of a general nature. The body 
of most chapters consists of three jjarts. The first is 
a precis of the question, as the author understands it.^ 
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The second part biings forward the doctrines of the 
Hindus, quotations from Sanskrit hooks in the chapters 
on religion, philosophy, astronomy, and astrology, and 
other kinds of information which had been communi- 
cated to him by word of mouth, or things which he 
had himself observed in the chapters on literature, 
historic chrouologv, geography, law. manners, and cus- 
toms. In the third part he does the same as Megas- 
thenes had already done : he tries to bring the sometimes 
very exotic subject nearer to the understanding of his 
readers by comparing it with the theories of ancient 
Greece, and by other comparisons. As an example of 
this land of arrangement, cf. Chapter v. In the dis- 
position of every single chapter, as well as in the 
sequence of the chapters, a perspicuous, well-considered 
plan is apparent. There is no patchwork nor anything 
superfluous, and the words fit to the subject as close as 
possible. We seem to recognise the professional mathe- 
matician in the perspicuity and classical order through- 
out the whole composition, and there was scarcely an 
occasion for him to excuse himself, as he does at the 
end of Chapter i. (i. 26), for not being able everywhere 
strictly to adhere to the geometrical method, as he was 
sometimes compelled to introduce an unknown factor, 
because the explanation could only be given in a later 
part of the book. 

He does not blindly accept the traditions of former 
ages; he wants to understand and to criticise them. He 
wants to sift the wheat from the chaff, and he will 
discard everything that militates against the laws of 
nature and of reason. The reader will remember that 
Albernni was also a physical scholar, and had published 
works on most departments of natural science, optics, 
mechanics, mineralogy, and chemistry ; cf. his geolo- 
gical speculation on the indications of India once having 
been a sea (i. 19S), and a characteristic specimen of his 
natural ^philosophy (i. 400). That he believed in the 
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.'iction of the plancls on the suhlinmiy world I take for 
certain, l.hongh ho nowlicro says so. It would hardly 
be intelligible why ho shonld have spent so much lime 
and labour on the study of Greek and Indian astrology 
if ho had not believed in the truth of the thing, lie 
gives a sketch of Indian astrology in Ch.a])ter Jxxx., 
because Afuslim readers "are not acquainted with the 
Hindu methods of astrologj', and have never had an 
opportunity of studying an Indian bool*” (ii. 2ii). 
IJardesanes, a Syrian philosopher and poet in the 
second half of the second Christian centur}’, condemned 
astrology in plain and weighty words. Albcruni did 
not rise to this height, remaining entangled in the 
notions of Greek astrology. 

He did not believe in alchemy, for ho distinguishes 
between such of its practices as are of a chemical or 
mineralogical character, and such as are intentional 
deceit, which ho cotidemns in the strongest possible 
terms (i. tSy). 

He criticises manuscript tradition like a modern 
philologist. He sometimes supposes the text to be 
corrupt, and inquires into the cause of the corruption ; 
ho discusses various readings, and proposes emenda- 
tions. He guesses at lacuna:, criticises different transla- 
tions, and complains of the carelessness and ignorance 
of the copyists (ii. 76; i. 162-163). He is aware that 
Indian works, badly translated and carelessly copied by 
the successive copyists, very soon degenerate to such a 
degree that an Indian author would hardly recognise 
his own work, if it were presented to him in such a 
garb. All these complaints are perfectly true, paifticii- 
larly as regards the proper names. That in his essays 
at emendation he sometimes went astray, that, c.g, -he 
was not prepared fully to do justice to Brahmagupta, 
will readily be excused by the fact that at his time it *■ 
was next to impossible to learn Sanskrit witli a suffi- 
cient degree of accuracy and completeness. 
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When I drew the first sketch of the life of Alberuni 
ten years ago, I cherished the hope that more materials 
for his biography would come to light in the libraries 
of both the East and "West. Tins lias not been the 
case, so far as I am aware. To gain an estimate of his 
character we must try to read between the lines of his 
books, and to glean whatever minute indications maj* 
there be found. A picture of his character cannot 
therefore at the jiresent be anything but very imperfect, 
and a detailed appreciation of his service.^ in the ad- 
vancement of science cannot be undertaken until all 
the numerous works of his pen have been studied and 
rendered accessible to the learned world. The principal 
domain of his work included astronomy, mathematics, 
chronology, mathematical geography, physics, chemistry, 
and mineralogj*. By the side of this professional work 
he composed about twenty books on India, both transla- 
tions and original compositions, and a number of tales 
and legends, mostly derived from the ancient lore of 
Eran and Lidia. As probably most valuable contribu- 
tions to the historic literature of the time, we must 
mention his history of his native country Khwilrizm, 
and the history of the famous sect of the Karmatians, 
the loss of both of which is much to be deplored. 


IL 


The court of the Ivhalifs of the house of Omayya ai 
Damascus does not seem to have been a home for Ammc 
literature. Except for the practical necessities of ad- 
ministration, they had no desire for the civilisation of 
Greece, Egypt, or Persia, their thoughts being engrossed 
by .war and politics and the amassing of wealth. Pro- 
bably they had a certain predilection for poetiy common 
•to* all Arabs, but they did not think of encouraging 
historiography, much to tlieir own disadvantage. In 
many ways these Arab princes, only recently emerged 

C C 
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from the rocky wilderness of the HijiV., and suddenly 
raised to imperial power, retained much of tho great 
Bedouin Shaikh of the desorb. Several of them, shun- 
ning Damascus, preferred to stay in the desert or on 
its border, and we may surmise that in tlieir house- 
holds at Eusafa and Khunfisara there was scarcely 
more thought of literature than at present in 'the lialls 
of Ibn Airashid, the wily head of the Shamtnar at Hail. 
The cradle of Arabic literature is not iJamascus, but 
Bagdad, and the protection necessary for its rise and 
growth was afforded by the Khalifs of the house of 
Abbfis, whose Arab nature has been modified b}’ the 
influence of Eranian civilisation during a long stay in 
Khurasfin. 

The foundation of Arabic literature was laid between 
A.D. 750 and 850. It is only the tradition relating to 
ibWir religiDn and proplaet and poetry 
to the Arabs; eveiything else is of foreign descent. 
The development of a large literature, with numerous 
ramifications, is chiefly the work of foreigners, carried 
out with foreign materials, as in Home the onyincs of 
the national literature mostly point to Greek sources. 
Greece, Persia, and India were taxed to help the sterility 
of the Arab mind. 

What Greece has contributed by lending its Aristotle, 
Ptolemy, and Harpocrates is known in general. A de- 
tailed description of the influx and spread of Greek 
literature would mark a memorable progress in Orientals 
philology. Such a work may be undertaken with some 
chance of success by one who is familiar with the state 
of Greek literature at the centres of learning during the 
last centuries of Greek heathendom, although he would 
have to struggle against the lamentable fact that most 
Arabic books of this most ancient period are lost, and 
probably lost for ever. ' 

inent In ’ Wliat did Persia, or rather the Sasanian empire, over- 

utciature. run bv the Arab hordes, offer to its victors in litei'ature ? 

• r 
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It left to the east of the Khalifate the language of 
administration, the use of which during the following 
centuries, till recent times, was probably never much 
discontinued. It was this Perso-Sasanian language of 
administration which passed into the use of the smaller 
Eastern dynasties, reared under the Abbaside Khalifs, 
and became the language of literature at the court of 
one of those dynasties, that of the SamAni kings of 
Transoxiana and KhurAsAn. Thus it has come to pass 
that the dialect of one of the most western parts of 
Eran first emerged as the language of literature in its 
farthest east. In a similar way modern German is an 
offsjjring of the language used in the chanceries of the 
Luxembourg emperors of Germany. 

The bulk of the narrative literature, tales, legends, 
novels, came to the Arabs in translations from the Per- 
sian, c.g. the “Thousand and One Nights,” the stories told 
by the mouth of animals, like KaWa and Bimna, ijro- 
bably all of Buddhistic origin, portions of the national 
lore of Eran, taken from the A 7 t«(?<fM«?»?o,orLord’BBook, 
and afterwards immortalised by Fii’dausi; but more 
than anything else love-stories. All this was the fashion 
under the Abbaside Khalifs, and is said to have attained 
the height of popularity during the rule of Almuktadir, 
A.D. goS-932. Besides, much favour was apparently 
bestowed upon didactic, parmnetic compositions, mostly 
«lothed in the garb of a testament of this or that Sasanian 
long or sage, c.g. AnusliirvAn and his minister Buzui-ju- 
mihr, likewise upon collections of moralistic apothegms. 
All this was translated from Persian, or pretended to 
be so? Books on the science of war, the knowledge of 
weapons, the veterinary art, falconry, and the various 
methods of divination, and. some books on medicine 
and dc rebus vcncrcis, were likewise borrowed from the 
Persians. It is noteworthy that, on the other hand, 
there are very few traces of the exact sciences, such as 
mathematics and astronomy, among the Sasanian Per- 
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I'lll.hor (liey imtl only lifcUo of this kind, or Uio 
Ai‘{il)s did nol, clioosc lo fret it translated. 

An anthor by the iiamo of ‘Ali Ibn Ziynd Altainiini 
is said to liavo transl.ntcd from J’ersinn a I)ook, ZtJ- 
ahhahviyiir, wbicli, to jiidgo by tlio title, nniBt liavo 
been a .systoin of astronomy. It seems to have been 
extant when Albernni ivrolo bis work on chronology ; 
rn/<; “ Chronology of Ancient Nations,” translated, A-c., 
by Mdwartl Sachaii, liondon, 1 876, j), 6, and note p. 368, 
Perhaps it was from this source that the f.anions Alkh- 
wArivimi drew his knowledge of Persian astronomy, 
which he is s.nid to have exhibited in his cxtr.act from 
the composed by order of the Kiialif 

Ma'mfin. For wo are expressly told {ruk Gildemeisfor, 
Sr.riplornm Aynhm tic rchiit Juilkia hni. See,, p. loi) 
that ho used the metWt, i.c. the mean places of the 
planets as tixi'd hy Brahmagupta, whilst in other 
things ho deviated from him, giving the etjU.ations of 
the planetary revolutions according lo the theory of 
the Pfm’fnis, and the declination of the sun .according 
lo J^tolcmy. Of what kind this I’ersian astronomy was 
we do not know, but wo must assume that it was of a 
.scientific character, based on observ.ation and conipn- 
tation, else AlkhwArizmi would not have introduced 
its results into his own work. Of the terminology 
of Arabian astronomy, the word /rt?(.:n 7 mj*=C.aput 
draconis, is prokably of Sas.ani.an origin (gaocifftro), os' 
well as the word :ij (= canon), i.c. a collection of astro- ' 
noniical tables with the necessaiy explanations, perhaps 
also Icardaj, hmhiju, a measure in geometry ecpial to 
of the circumference of a circle, if it be identical 
with the Persian hardn, i.c. cut. 

What India has contributed reached Bagdad by two 
different roads. P.art has come directly in translations^ 
from the Sanskrit, part has travelled through Eran, 
having originally been translated from Sanskiit (Pali ? 
Prakrit ?) into Persian, and farther from Persian intp 
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Arabic. In this way, c.g. the fables of KnlVa ovd 
JDimna have been coinmnnicated to the Arabs, and a 
book on medicine, probablj- the famous Comh'. Cf. 
Filirist, p. 303. 

In this commnuication between India and Bagdad 
we must not only distinguish between two different 
roads, but also between two different periods. 

As Sindh was under the actual rule of the Khalif 
Mansur (a.d*75 3-774), there came embassies from that 
part of India to Bagdad, and among them scholar.?, who 
brought along with them t;vo books, the Jirttlmf’sid - 
dluhiia to Brahmagupta (Sindhind), and his Khmuln- 
hluidyakn (Arkand). With the help of these pandits, 
Alfazari, perhaps also Yakub Ibn Tarik, translated them. 
Both works have been largely nsed, and have exercised 
a great influence. It was on this occasion that the 
Arabs first became acquainted with a scientific system 
of astronomy. They learned from Brahmagupta earlier 
than from Ptolemy. 

Another influx of Hindu learning took place under 
Harnn. A.D. 7S6-80S. The ministerial familv Barmak. 
then at the zenith of their power.'had come with the 
ruling dynasty from Balkh, where an ancestor of theirs 
had been an oScial in the Buddhistic temple Xavlchdr, 
i.e. Jirtrrr vihura-=the new temple (or monastery). The 
name Barmak is said to be of Indian descent, meaning 
pnramnkn. i.e. the superior (abbot of the rihdrn ?). Cf. 
Kem, Gc-scMchU dcs Biiddhismiis in Indicn, it 445, 343. 
Of course, the Barmak family had been converted, but 
their contemporaries never thought much of their pro- 
fession of Islam, nor regarded it as genuine. Induced 
probably by family traditions, they sent scholars to 
India, there to study medicine and pharmacology. Be- 
sides, they engaged Hindu scholars to come to Bagdad, 
'made them the chief physicians of their hospitals, and 
ordered them to translate from Sanskrit into Arabic 
^oks 09 medicine, pharmacology, toxicology, pbilo- 
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Sophy, astrology, and other subjects. Still in later 
centuries Muslim scholars sometimes travelled for 
the same purposes as the emissaries of the Barmak, 
c.ff. Almmvaffak not long before Alberurii's time (Oodex 
VinddboncTms, sivc medid Ahu Mansur liber fundamcn- 
tm’um pharmacologicB, ed. Seligmann, Vienna, 1859, pp> 
6, 10, and IS, 9). 

Soon afterwards, when Sindh was no longer politically 
dependent upon Bagdad, all this intercourse ceased en- 
tirely. Arabic literature turned off into other channels. 
There is no more mention of the presence of Hindu 
scholars at Bagdad nor of translations of the Sanskrit. 
Greek learning had already won an omnipotent sway 
over the mind of the Arabs, being communicated to 
them by the labours of Nestorian physicians, the philo- 
sophers of Harran, and Christian scholars in Syria and 
other parts of the Khalifate. Of the more ancient or 
Indo- Arabian stratum of scientific literature nothing has 
reached our time save a number of titles of books, many 
of them in such a corrupt form as to bafile all attempts 
at decipherment. 

Among the Hindu physicians of this time one 
is mentioned, i.e. the son of DSN, director of the hos- 
pital of the Barmaks in Bagdad. This name may be 
Dlianya or Dhanin, chosen probably on account of its 
etymological relationship with the name Dlianvantan 
the name of the mythical physician of the gods ir 
Mann’s law-book and the epos (cf. A. Weber, Indisclu 
Litlcrahirgescliichtc, pp. 284, 287). A similar relation 
seems to exist between the names Kanha, that of a 
physician of the same period, and KdilJcdyana, an 
authority in Indian medicine (cf. Weber, 1 . c., pp. 287 
note, and 284 note, 302). . 

The name Jb\ that of an author of a book on 
drinkables, may be identical with Atri, mentioned as a 
medical author by Weber, 1 . c., p. 288. 

There was a book by one (also written on 
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wisdom or philosophy (c/. Fihrist, p, 305). According 
to Middle-Indian phonetics this name is — vcdavydsa.^ 
A man of this name, also called Vydsa or Bddardyana, 
is, according to the literary tradition of India, the 
originator of the Veddnta school of philosophy (cf. 
Oolehroke, Essays, i. 352), and this will remind the 
reader that in the Arabian Sufism the Indian Veddnta 
philosophy reappears. 

Further, £vh author Sadbrm,^ is mentioned, 

unfortunately without an indication of the contents of 
his book. Alberuni (i. 157) mentions one Satya as the 
author of a jdlal'a (cf. Weber, 1 . c., p. 278), and this 
name is perhaps an abbreviation of that one here 
mentioned, i.c. Satyavarman. 

A work on astrology is attributed to one Jt?***®) 
SNGSL (vide Fihrist, p. 271), likewise enumerated 
by Alberuni in a list of names (i. 158). The Indian 
equivalent of this name is not certain (cf. note to i. 1 58). 

There is also mentioned a book on the signs of swords 
by one probably identical with Vydghra, which 

occurs as a name of Indian authors (cf. i. Fihrist, p. 

315)- 

The famous Buddha legend in Christian garb, most 
commonly called Joasaph and Barlaam, bears in Fihrist, 
p. 300, the title ysJu , (_s-cb The former word is gene- 
. rally explained as BodMsalf va, although there is no 
law in Indian phonetics which admits the change of 
sattva to sqf. The second name is that of Buddha’s 
spiritual teacher and guide, in fact, his pxtroliita, and 
with 4 ;his word I am inclined to identify the signs in 
question, i.c. l^£ub. 

What Ibn WSdili in his chronicle (ed. by Hontsma) 
relates of India, on pp. 92-106, is not of much value. 
•His words on p. 105, “the king =Gkosha, who 

^ Benfey in Kalilag wnd Damnag, Einhitung, p. xliii. note 3 . The 
word has received currency in the form Bidpai. 

Cf, Benfey, 1. c., Einhitung, p. si. 

VOL. I. 
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lived in the time of Sindhud the sage, and this Ghosha 
composed the book on the cunning of tlie women," are 
perhaps an indication of some fables of Jhiddhagliosha 
having been translated into Arabic. 

besides books on asti'onomy, mathematics 

astrolog}’, chiefly Jdlcthts, on medicine and 
pharmacology, the Arabs translated Indian works on 
snakes {mrpavidyd), on poison {rishmidyd), on all 
kinds of angnring, on talismans, on the vetorinarj’ art, 
dc arlc amandi, nnmerons tales, a life of Ilnddha, books 
on logic and philosophy in general, on ethics, politics, 
and on the science of war. Many Arab authors took 
up the subjects communicated to them by the Hindus 
and worked them out in original compositions, commen- 
taries, and extracts. A favourite subject of theirs was 
Indian mathematics, the knowledge of which became 
far spread by the publications of Alkindi and many 
others. 

The smaller dynasties which in later times tore the 
sovereignty over certain eastern countries of the Klmli- 
fate out of the hands of the successors of JMansur and 
Harun, did not continue their literary commerce with 
India. The Banft-Laith (A.D. 872-903), owning great 
part of Afghanistan together with Ghazna, were the 
neighbours of Hindus, but their name is in no way 
connected with the history of literature. For the 
Buyide princes .who ruled over Western Persia and* 
Babylonia between A.D. 932 and 1055, the fables of 
Kalila and Dimna were translated. Of all these princely 
houses, no doubt, the Samanides, who held almost the 
whole east of the Khalifate under their sway during 
892-999, had most relations with the Hindus, those in 
Kabul, the Panjab, and Sindh; and their minister, 
Aljaihani, probably had collected much information 
about India. Originally the slave of the Samanides, 
then their general and provincial govei-nor, Alptagin, 

' made himself practically independent in Ghqj^na a few 
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years before Albenini was bom, aiid bis successor, 
Sabuktagin, Mahmild’s father, iiaved tbe road for the 
war mtb India (i. 22), and for the lasting establish- 
ment of Islam in India. 

Some of the books that had been translated under 
the first Abbaside Kbalifs were extant in tbe library 
of Alberuni when he wrote the ’IvSixa, the Bralvma- 
siddhdnia or Sindhind, and the EhandakMdt/alu or 
Aricand in tSe editions of Alfazari and of Yakub Ibn 
Tarik, the CaraJca in the edition of 'Ali Ibn Zain, and 
the Pancatantra or Kalila aiid Dimna. He also used an 
Arabic translation of the Karamsdm by Vittelvara 
(ii. 55), but we do not learn from him whether this was 
an old translation or a modern one made in Albernni’s 
time. These books offered to Albenini — he complains 
of it repeatedly — the same difficulties as to tis, viz., 
besides the faults of the translators, a considerable 
corruption of the text by the negligence of the copyists, 
more particularly as regards the proper names. 

When Alberuni entered India, he probably had a 
good general knowledge of Indian mathematics, astro- 
nomy, and chronology, acquired by the study of Brahma- 
gupta and his Arabian editors. What Hindu author 
was his teacher and that of the Arabs in pure mathe- 
matics c.jU„vss)l)is not known. Besides Alfazari 

and Yakfib Ibn Tilrik, he learned from' Alkhwiirizmi, 
’something from Abulhasan of Ahwilz, things of little 
value from Alkindi and Abfl-Ma'sbar of Balkh, and 
single details from the famous book of AljaibanL Of 
othei; sources which he' has used in the ’IvSixa, he 
quotes : (l.) A Muhammadan canon called Alharkan, Le. 
ahargana. I cannot trace the history of the book, but 
suppose that it was a practical handbook of ohi’onology 
foi;,the purpose of conveiling Arabian and Persian dates 
into Indian ones and vice ve 7 'sd, which had perhaps been 
necessitated by the wants of the administration under 
^abuktagin and Mahmud. The name of the author is 


Tlic Author's 
study of 
ludin before 
ho wrote 
tbe present 
book. 
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nol. inijntionctl. (2.) Ain't Ahinrul Ilm (;at 1 a‘'lifnj'ii>, 
qiiolotl i. 3r7 ns having cotnpnlcd the latilmlos of ICnrli 
nnd 'lanoslmr. 

'JVo olhor anthorilies on nstronoinical Pulijccts arv 
qnoiotl, but- nol in rnlafioji (0 Tndiati astronomy, 
I^rulinnitnnd Ibn Tslifilc, from ij. 1 5, and a bool: 

called Ghirrnt-tihijilf, perlmps derived from nti Indian 
Bonree, as Ihe name is identical with Kinynji/fih'ht. 
The author is iierhaps Abu-Jliihaniinad *Aln:Vib from 
Amnl {r.f. note to ii, 90). 

In India Alberitni recommenced liis study of Indian 
astronomy, this time not from translations^ but from 
•Sanskrit originals, ;md wtt here meet with tlie remark- 
able fact. that, the works which about A.O. 7/0 had bemi 
the standard in India still held the same high i»n.-|(ion 
A.l>. 1020, viz., the works of IJrahmagiipta, Assisted 
by learned pandit-s, he tried to t.ran.«Inte them, as also 
the J*itlisim<fdhthi(ii (r/dr preface to the edition of the 
text, § s), and when ho composed the 'IrStse, ho had 
already' come forward with several books devoted 
to special points of Indian astronomy. As such he 
quotes : — 

(l.) A treatise on the determination of the lunar 
stations or nft?:ih(ftras, ii. 83. 

(2.) Tho KlKnjCd-nUcvsAfaini, which contained, ])ro- 
bably besido other things, a description of the Yoffa 
theory, ii. 208. 

(3.) A book called 2 'he Arahic Khaiu 7 rr 7 ;M(h/al-ri, on 
tho same subject as the preceding one, ii. 20S. 

(4.) A book containing a description of the Knremas, 
tlio title of wliich is not mentioned, ii. 194. 

(5.) A treatise on the various systems of numeration, 
as used by different nations, i. 174, wdiich ' probably 
described also the related Indian subjects. ^ 

(6.) A book called “ Key of Astronomy,” on the qnes-' 
tion whether the sun rotates round the earth or the 
earth round the sun, i. 277. We may suppose that in 
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this book be had also made use of the iiotious of Indian 
astronomers. 

{/.') Lastly, several publications on the different 
methods fertile computation of geographical longitude, 
i. 315. He does not mention their titles, nor whether 
they had any relation to Hindu methods of calculation. 

Perfectly at home in all departments of Indian astro- 
nomy and cbronologj*, he began to write the 'Ii-Siku. 
In the chapters on these subjects he continues a literary 
movement which at his time had already gone on for 
centuries ; but he surpassed his predecessors by going 
back upon the original Sanskrit sources, trying to check 
his pandits by whatever Sanskrit he had contrived to 
learn, by making new and more accurate translations, 
and by his conscientious method of testing the data of 
the Indian astronomers by calculation. His work repre- 
sents a scientific renaissance in comparison with the 
aspirations of the scholars working in Bagdad under the. 
first Abbaside Khalifs. | 

Alberuni seems to think that Indian astrology had , 
not been trausfei’red into the more ancient Arabic 
literature, as we may conclude from his introduction to 
Chapter l.vxx. ; “ Our fellow-believers in these (Muslim) 
countries are not acquainted with the Hindu methods 
of astrology, and have never had an opportunity of 
studying an Indian book on the subject,” ii. 21 1. We 
•cannot prove that the works of Varaharaihira, c.g. his 
JDrihatsamhiiit and Zaghvjdtakam, which Alberuni was 
translating, had already been accessible to the Arabs at 
the time of Manshr, but we are inclined to think that 
Alberuni’s j udgment on this head is too sweeping, for 
books on astrology, and particularly on jdtuha, had 
already been translated in the early days of the Abba- 
side rule. Cf. Pihrist, pp. 270, 271. 

* ^s regards Indian medicine, we can only say that 
Alberuni does not seem to have made a special study 
of it, for he simply uses the then current translation of 
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Caraha, although complaining of its incorrectness, i. 
159, 162, 382. He has translated a Sanskrit treatise 
on loathsome diseases into Arabic {cf. preface to the 
edition of the original, p. xxi. No. 1 8), but we do not 
know whether before the ’IvSt/ca or after it. 

What first induced Albernni to write the IrStK-a was 
not the wish to enlighten his countrymen on Indian 
astronomy in pailiicular, but to present them with an 
impartial description of the Indian theological and 
philosophical doctrines on a broad basis, with every 
detail pertaining to them. So he himself says both at 
the beginning and end of the book. Perhaps on this 
subject he could give his readers more perfectly new 
information than on any other, for, according to his- 
own statement, he had in this only one predecessor, 
Aleranshahrl. Not knowing him or that authority 
which ?ic follows, i.e. Zurjkfi-n, we cannot form an 
estimate as to how far Alberuni’s strictures onlthem 
(i. 7) are founded. Though there can hardly be any 
•doubt that Indian philosophy in one or other of its 
principal forms had been communicated to the Ai’abs 
already in the first period, it seems to have been some- 
thing entirely new when Albernni produced before his 
compatriots or fellow-believers the Sdmlchya by Kapila, 
and the Boole of Patanjali in good Arabic translations. 
It was this particular work which admirably qualified 
him to write the corresponding chapters of the TvSifcd.* 
The philosophy of India seems to have fascinated his 
mind, and the noble ideas of the Bhagavddgttd pro- 
bably came near to the standard of his own persua- 
sions. Perhaps it was he who first introduced this 
gem of Sanskrit literature into the world of Muslim 
readers. 

As regards the Pur&nas, Albernni was perhaps ^the 
first Muslim who took up the study of them. At all 
events, we cannot trace any acquaintance with them on 
the part of the Arabs before his time. Of t^he litera- 
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tiire of fables, he knew the PaTtcaianlra in the Ai’abic 
edition of Ibn AlnnikafVn. 

Judging Alberuni in relation to his predecessors, we 
come to the conclusion that his work formed a most 
marked progress. His description of Uiudu philosophy 
was probably unparalleled. His sj-stem of chronology 
and astronomj* was more complete and accurate than 
had ever before been given. His communications from 
the Purrinas*wei*c probably entirelj- new to his readers, 
as also the important chapters on literature, manners, 
festivals, actual geography, and the much-quoted chap- 
ter on historic chronology. He once quotes Razi, with 
whose works he was intimately acquainted, and some 
Shfi philosophers, but from neither of them could he 
learn much about India. 

In the following pages we give a list of the Sanskrit 
books quoted in the ’IrSexJ: — 

Sources of the chapters on theology and philosophy : 
S&ihhhj(t, by Kapila ; liuolc of Pntdiijali ; Gild, i.e. some 
edition of the JJhai/nradgtld. 

He seems to have used more sources of a similar 
nature, but he does not quote from them. 

Sources of a Paurunic kind : Vishmi-Dharma, Visli\m- 
Purdna,Matsija-Purdna, Vdyu~Pnr&m,Adilya-Pnr&m. 

Sources of the chapters on astronomy, chronology, 
geography, and astrology : Pidisasiddhdnta ; Brahvia- 
• siddhdiilu, Khandcddiddyaha, Ultarakhandulchddyalca, 
by Brahmagupta; Commentary of the Khandal'hdd- 
yiOca, by Balabhadra, perhaps also some other work of 
his ',J}rilitttsttmhitd, Puficasiddhdntil'd, Brihat-jAtalmm, 
Layhu-jiUahm, by Varahamihira ; Commentary of the 
BrihatsmhMtA, a book called SrAdham (perhaps Sarva- 
dhard), by Utpala, from Kashmir ; a book by Aryabhata, 
junior; Kdrariasdra, by Vitte^vara ; Karanatilalai, b}’- 
' Vijayanandin ; SrixiAla ; Booh of the Rishi (sic) BMivana- 
■ hosa ; Booh of the BrAhman Bhattila ; Booh ofBurlalha, 


Ills Saiiskiit 
source.*. 
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from Multan ; Booh of Jivaiartncyn ; Book of Samaya ; 
Booh of Auliatta (?), the son of Sahawi (?) ; The Minor 
MAnma, by Puncala ; SrAdhava {Sarvadluira ?), by 
MahS,deva Gandrabija ; Calendar from Kashmir. 

As regards some of these authors, Sripilla, Jiva^ar- 
man, Samaya (?), and Auliatta (?), the nature of the 
quotations leaves it uncertain whether Alberuni quoted 
from books of theirs or from oral communications which 
he had received from them. * 

Source on medicine : Caraha^ in the Arabic edition of 
'All Ibn Zain, from Tabaristan. 

In the chapter on metrics, a lexicographic work by 
one Haribhata (?), and regarding elephants a “Book 
on the Medicine of Elephants,” are quoted. 

His communications from the MahdbliArata and 
BdmAyana, and the way in which he speaks of them, 
do not give us the impression that he had these books 
before him. He had some information of Jaina origin, 
but does not mention his source (Aryabhata, jun. ?) 
Once he quotes Manu’s DhannasAstra, but in a manner 
which makes me doubt whether he took the words 
directly from the book itself.^ 

The quotations which he has made from these sources 
are, some of them, very extensive, c.g. those from the 
BhagavadgitA. In the chapter on literature he men- 
tions many more books than those here enumerated, 
but does not tell us whether he made use of them forr 
the TrSixa. Sometimes he mentions Hindu individuals ‘ 
as his informants, e.g. those from SomanS,th, i. i6i, 165, 
and from Kanoj, i. 165 ; ii. 129. ^ 

In Chapter i. the author speaks at large of the radical 
difference between Muslims and Hindus in everything, 
and tries to account for it both by the history of India 
and by the peculiarities of the national character of^its 
inhabitants (i. 17 seg.). Everything in India is just' 

* The places where mention of these books occurs are given in 
Index I. Of. also the annotations on single cases. 
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Nit 

tin; ri'Vt'rr'* of wIkiI it i*-' in “ami if over n ciistoni 

of tht'iiv ri’s-otnlil";- tino of ours, it has cortninly just- the* 
opix^-ito lucauijjfj ” (i. tyo). Much luon* OTtaiuly than 
to -MlMTuni. Imlia wouM s-rviii a laml «>f wtnulors ami 
)ininstro.*-iti',;: to iiiot of his nsuh-rs. 'J'luToforo, in 
onh'r to show that ihiTf won* otlirr nations who lichl 
ami hohl similar notions, ho compares tJrofk philosophy, 
fhh’tly that of Plato, .ami trios to illustrat** Ilimlu 
notions' hy ^ui?o of tho tirochs. ami thorohy to hriujr 
Ihotn noari'r to tho umlorstamliup of his ro.aflors. 

'I'lio r<*>lo which (irool: Hlonafur** nlavs iti Alhoriini's utrt-i; .m i 

work u\ tin* count r\* of llit* P;iktv*\^ and tinnuhan kn. 

0 • 

is a singular fact in tlu* history of civilisation. !‘lat«> 
hffore tin* tloors of Imlia. p-.-rhap.s in Imlia itself! A 
ctmsiflorahle jiortion of the then extant tireek literature 
hatl foHiul its w.ay into the library of Alhenini. who 
u.se.s it in the most con.scienliou.« ami appreciative way. 
ami t.akes from it choio* pass.age.s to confront Creek 
thought with Imlian. Ami more thair this: on the 
[rarl of his readers In* seems to pre.sujrpose rrol only that 
they were aetjuninted with them, hut also g,ave them 
the creditor fir^t-ratoanlhoritjes. Not knowing Greek 
or .Syriac, he read them itt Anahic translations, some of 
which relied rrrnch credit nport their authors. Tire 
hooks he tpiotes are these ; — 

I’iaio, I’liml'i. 

Tif-titiif, an r-iliiion v.-hJi a eoiuinc-iiiary. 

ill ilio cojiy t>r il ilicro wa« an .appciidis rclatiiifr 
tfl tlif jKsUjrreo of Uliiiuikrates. 

I’lyclu.s, Commcinary on JTi'rianj (diflorviit from llic extant 
one). 

Aristotle, only short refercnre.'f to hi.*.- Plydea and .Mrtaphysieu. 

Loiter to Alosandfr. 

tfohannc.s Grainniaticu;), Contra Proehtm- 

Alo.\ander of Aphrodl.^ias, Coinineiitary on Aristotle's 
dur/tuactt. 

Apollonlns of 'i’yaim. 

I’orjihyry, JAbtr hhtoriarum philotophonm (?). 

Atnnioi}ius. 
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Aralus, PUctnomtna, willi n cotnincntiiry. 

GiilcnuK, Protrcpiir.ui, 

rtpl avrOiatoit t/tap/tuKuiv rui' Kara Tijroi’S. 
wtpl avyOiaeus tfiappdKtaf Kard ylvi]. 

Commentary on the AiKiphlhcf'ms of llipiiokralcs, 

Dt ludofc ttnimir.. 

]}ook of the Proof, 

Plolemj', Almagest, 

Geography. 

Kilub-almanshtlrdt. 

I’.sciiclo-K.allisthcnc.s, Alexander romance. 

Scholia to the Ars griimmatiea of Dionysiii.s Thrax. 

A .synchronistic liistory, rcsciuhling in jxirt that of Juitannes 
Sfalulas, in piirt the Ghronicon of EuscbiiLs. Of, holes to i. 
112, 105, 


The other analogies which he draws, not taken from 
Greek, bnt from Zoroastrian, Christian, Jewish, lifani- 
chmau, and Shfi sources, are not very numerons. He 
refers only rarely’ to Eraniau traditions ; cf. Itidex II, 
(Persian traditions and Zoroastrian). Most of the 
notes on Christian, Jewish, and Manichman subjects 
may have been taken from the book of En'lnshahri {c/. 
his own words, i. 6, 7), although he knew Christianitj’ 
from personal experience, and probably also from the 
communications of his learned friends Abulklmir Al- 
khammiirand Abh-Sahl Almasihi, both Cliristians from 
the farther west (cf. Chronologic Oricntalischcr Vollcer, 
Einldiung, p. xxxii.). The interest he has in Mfini’s 


doctrines and books seems rather strange. We are not < 
acquainted with the history of the remnants of Mani- 
chseism in those days and countries, but cannot help 
thinking that the quotations from Mani’s “ Book of 
Mysteries” and Thesaurus Vivificationis do not justify 
'Alber uni’s judgment in this direction. He seems to 


have seen in them venerable documents of a high 
antiquity, instead of the syncretistic ravings of a would- 
be- prophet. 



That he was perfectly right in comparing the Shf 1 
philosophy — he derives the word from a-o^la,^ i. 33— 



.\iu<-nitn «'Ut< r' IiiiUn, \vi'r«‘ not fuvitur- 
[ih:*' for <ij«-iu»)r fr'n'mlly r^•lnlj<<n^ wJUi nntivo tcltolnr.-. 
Juihu rt-a-ih-iJ frutti i]iv of jJh* itiipurt,- liarliariaiif:. 
'fhi* iVila <lyna‘-ty, <<(«?<• rtiJiiijr Kabiilir-taii and t]n‘ 
l*jinjrib. hntl tlbapp.-arf-d from tla* t}u>atr»‘«f hi.-fory, and 
tlx'ir form'-r d<»iHim’«tiif; in tin* firm prra«p of Kitij; 
Malniiud and mnJor f)j<- adm^Ili^lr;Uion of his slav*'?, 
■jf 'J’ijrVi**h d<*,cc<*nt. 'I’lio princes of NoitJi-Western 
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Iiidin had heeu too narrow-minded, too Wind in their 
self-conceit, duly to appreciate the danger tlu'catening 
from GhaKiia, and too little polilic in duo time to unite 
for a common defence and repulse of the encmj’. 
Singlc-liauded Auandapilla had had to fight it out, and 
had succumbed ; but the others were to follow, each one 
in his turn. All those who would not bear the yoke 
of the mlccchas fled and took up their abode in the 
neighbouring Hindu empires. 

Kasiimir^wai stiil independent, and was hermetically 
sealed to all strangers (i. 206). Anandapiila had fled 
there. Mahmftd had ti’ied the conquest of the coun- 
try, but failed. About the time \vhen Alberuni wrote, 
the rule passed from the hands of Sai'igifimadeva, 
A.D. 1007-1030, into those of Anantadeva, A.i). 1030- 
1082. 

Central and Lower Sindh were rarely meddled with 
by Mahmftd. The country seems to have been split 
into minor piincipalities, ruled by petty Iifuslim 
dynasties, like the Karmatiau dynasty of Multan, 
deposed by Mahmfld. 

In the conditions of the Gnrjara empire, the capital of 
which was Anhilvara or Pattan, the famous expedition 
of Mahmfld to Somanuth, A.D. 1025, in some ways re- 
sembling that of Napoleon to Moscow, does not seem 
to have produced any lasting changes. The country 
was under the sway of the Solauki dynasty, who in* 
A.D. 980 had taken the place of the Cillukyas. King 
Camunda fled before Mahmfld, who raised another 
prince of the same house, DevaSarinan, to the thrpne ; 
but soon after we find a son of Cflmu^da, Durlabha, as 
king of Gnrjara till a.d. 1037* 

Malava was ruled by the PrAmfu-a dynasty, who, 
like the kings of Kashmir, had afforded a refuge Iq a 
fugitive prince of the PAla dynasty of Kabnlistan. 
Bhojadeva of MAlava, ruling between A.D. 997 and 
1053. is mentioned by Alberuni. His court at DhArp 
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wljoro Iji' liatl "oiu' from fjjjain, was a roj»1exvoiis of 
tlio scholars of tho (imo. 

Knnoj fonm'tl at that time part of the realm of the 
Tala prioces of Ga«< 1 a or Bengal, who rcsitlctl in 
!^^ongir. Poring the reign of IlAiyapi’ila, Kanoj had 
been plundered and destroyed by Jfahmhd. A.P. 1017, 
in consecjnence of wliich a new city farther away from 
the lultccha-’i, Bari, had been fonnded. but does not 
seem to have* grown to any importance. Besiding in 
this place, the King Mahipfda tried about A.n. 1026 to 
consolid.ate and to extend his empire. Both these rnlers 
are said to liave been Buddhists. C/. Kern, Gc.^cliiclilc 
dcs in IntUcn, ii. SAA- 

'Pjc centres of Indian learning were Benares and 
Kashmir, both inaccessible to a barbarian like Albernni 
(i. 22). but in the parts of India under [Muslim adminis- 
tration he .seems to have found the pandits ho wanted, 
perhaps also at Ghazna among the prisoners of war. 

India, as far as known to .>\lbernni. was Brahmanic, 
not Buddhistic. In the first half of the eleventh cen- 
tury all traces of Buddhism in Central Asia, KhurAsan, 
AfghanisUiJi, and Korth-IVestern India seem to have 
disappeared ; and it is a remarkable fact that a man of 
the inquisitive mind of .•\lbcruni knew sc.arcely any- 
thing at all about Buddhism, nor had any means for 
procuring information on the subject. His notes on 
Buddhism are ven’ scantv, all derived from the book 
of Eranshahri, who, in his turn, had copied the book of 
one Zurkan, and this book he seems to indicate to have 
been a bad one. Cf. i. 7, 249, 32G. 

Buddha is said to be the author of a book called 
Cnddimnii (not Gfidhdmnno , as I have written, i. 158), 
7.C. Jewel, on the knowledge of the supranaturalistic 
world. 

' i'he Buddhists or Sharaanians, t.c. drnmana, are called 
Muliammira, which I translate the red-robe iccarcrs, 
taking it^for identical with raliapofn. Of. note to i. 2 1 . 


TIic autli'T 
niul liitil* 
illilnit. 
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Mentioning the trinity of the Buddhistic system, 
luddlva, dJmrma, sangJia, he calls Buddha Buddhodana, 
which is a mistake for something like tlie son of^uddho- 
dana. Of. note to i. 40 and i. 380, which latter passage 
is probably derived from the Vishlu-Bharma (on which 
mde note to i. 54). 

Of Buddhistic authors there are mentioned Oandra, 
the grammarian, i. 135 {ef. Kern, GcscJiichtc des Bud- 
dliisnms in Indien^ ii. $20), Sugriva, the Author of an 
astronomical work, and a pupil of his, i. 156. 

Of the manners and customs of the Buddhists, only 
their practice of disposing of their dead by throwing 
them into flowing water is mentioned, ii. 169. 

Albernni speaks (ii. 1 1) of a building erected by King 
Kanishka in Peshavar, and called Kanishhacaitya, as 
existing in his time, most likely identical with that 
stdpa which he is reported to have built in consequence 
of a prophecy of no less a person than Buddha himself. 
Gf. Kern, 1 . c., ii. 1 87. The word bihdr, i,e. vikdra, Avhich 
Alberuni sometimes uses in the meaning of temple and 
the like, is of Buddhistic origin. Cf. Kern, 1 . c., ii. 57. 

Among the various kiuds of writing used in India, be 
enumerates as the last one the " Bhaihshulti, nsed in 
Udunp'dr in Pilrvadda. Tikis last is the writing of 
BuddJia,” i. 173. Was this Udunpflr (we may also read 
UdannapUr) the Buddhistic monastery in Magadha, 
Udandapuri, that was destroyed by the Muslims, A.X).r 
1200? Gf. Kern, 1 . c., ii. 545. 

The kosmographic views of the Buddhists, as given 
by Alberuni, i. 249, 326, ought to be examined as to 
their origin. Perhaps it will be possible to point out 
the particular Buddhistic book whence they were taken. 

He speaks twice of an antagonism between Buddha 
and Zoroaster, ^ ^ 

If Albernni had had the same opportunity for travel- ' 
ling in India as Hiouen-Tsang had, he would easily 
have collected plenty of information on Bpddhism^ 
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Considering the meagreness of his notes on this subject, 
•we readily believe that he never fonnd a Buddhistic 
book, and never knew a Buddhist "from whom I might 
have learned their theories,” i. 249. His Brahman pan- 
dits probably knew enough of Buddhism, but did not 
choose to tell him. 

Lastly, India, as known to Albernni, was in matters 
of religion Vishnuitic {mishnava), not Sivaitic {saira). 
Vishnu, or Nilrayana,is the first god in the pantheon of 
his Hindu informants and literary authorities, whilst 
Siva is only incidentally mentioned, and that not alwa5’^s 
in a favourable manner. This indicates a remarkable 
change in the religions history of those countries. For 
the predecessors of Mahmftd in the rule over Kabulistan 
and the Panjab, the Pala dynasty, were worshippers of 
Siva {cf. Lassen, Indischc AUcrtlmmshmde, 3, 895), as 
we may judge from their coins, adorned with the image 
of Handa, the os of ^iva, and from the etymology of 
their names. Of. note to ii. 13, and Lassen, 1 . c., 3, 91 5. 
The image of Nanda reappears a second time on the 
coins of the last of the descendants of King Mahmud on 
the thi'one of Gfaazna. 


Conclusion. 

It was in the summer of iSSsthat I began to work at 
ebhe edition and translation of the TvSiko, after having 
fulfilled the literary duties resulting from my journey 
in Syria and Mesopotamia in 1879 and 1880. A copy 
of the Arabic manuscript had been prepared in 1872, 
and collated in Stambnl in the hot summer months of 
1873 - 

In order to test my comprehension . of the book, I 
translated it into German from beginning to end between 
'•PeSruary 1883 and February 1884. In the summer of 
the latter year the last hand was laid to the constitu- 
tion of the Arabic text as it was to be printed. 
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111.1885-86 till* edition of I lie Arabic original wa.s 
printed. At the .‘same tiino I translated the whole hook 
a second time, into English, finishing the translation of 
every single sheet ns the original was canied throngh 
t.he press. 

In 1SS7 and the first half of iSSS the English trans- 
lation, with annotations and indices, was printed. 

!My work during all these years was not iinintcr- 
rnptod. • 

Translating an Arabic book, written in the style of 
Alberiini, into English, is, for a person to whom English 
is not liis inother-tongtie, an act of temerity, which, 
when I was called upon to commit it, gravely affected 
my conscience to such a degree that I began to falter, 
and seriously thought of giving np the whole thing alto- 
gether. Eut then there rose up before “ my mind’s 
eye ’’ the venerable figure of old MacGiickin de Slanc, 
and as he had been gathered to his fathers, I could not 
get back the word I had given him. Of. preface to the 
edition of the Arabic text, p. viii. Assuredly, to do 
justice to the words of Alberiini would require a com- 
mand over English like that of Sir Theodore Martin, 
the translator of " Faust,” or Ohenery, the translator of 
JSarirt, 

As regards my own translatibn, I can only say I have 
tried to find common sense in the author’s language, 
and to render it as clearly as I could. In this I was* 
greatly assisted by my friend the Eev. Eobert Gwynne, 
Vicar of St. Mary’s, Soho, London, whose training in 
Eastern languages and literature qualified him to co- 
operate in revising the entire manuscript and correcting 
the proof sheets. 

Perhaps it will not be superfluous to point out to the 
reader who does not know Ai-abic that this language 
sometimes exhibits sentences perfectly clear asto\he* 
meaning of eveiy single worJ and the syntactic construc- 
tion, and nevertheless admitting of entirely ^different 
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Arabic manuscript, howsoever faulty it may be. The 
reader will perhaps here and there derive some advan- 
tage from comparing the index of the edition of the 
Arabic original. The second index contains names of 
persons and places, &c., mostly of non-Indian origin. 

It was the Committee of the Oriental Translation 
Fund, consisting at the time of Osmond de Beauvoir 
Priaulx, Edward Thomas, James Fergnsson, Eeinhold 
Bost, and Theodore Goldstiicker, who first proposed to 
me to translate the TvStKa. Thomas, Goldstiicker, and 
Fergnsson are beyond the reach of human words, but 
to 0 . de Beauvoir PriaulXj Esq., and to Dr. Eost, I desire 
to express my sincerest gratitude for the generous help 
and the untiring interest, which they have always ac- 
corded to me, though so many years have rolled on since 
I first pledged to them my word. ' Lastly, Her Majesty’s 
India Office has extended its patronage from the edition 
of the Arabic original also to this edition of the work in 
an English garb. • . 

Of the works of my predecessors, the famous publica- 
tion of Eeinaud, the Mimoire giograpliigiie, historigue et 
scieiitijigtie mr VInde, Paris,. 1849, has been most useful 
to me. Of. on this and the labours pf my other. pre- 
decessors § 2 of the preface to the edition of the Arabic 
original. 

The Sanskrit alphabet has been transliterated in the 
following way : — a, A, i, i, 11, 'A — ri, ai, mi — k, Jch, g, gh, « 
?l — c, ni — t, ih, ci, cW, n — t, th, df dh, n — p, pJi, 

b, bh, m — y, r, I, v — s, sh, s,Ji, 

EDWARD SAOHAU. 


Berlin, August 4, 18S8. 
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CHAPTER I. 


OKT THE HINDUS IN GENERAL, AS AN INTRODUCTION Pago 9. ' 

TO OUR ACCOUNT OF THEM. 

Before entering on our exposition, we must form an pescrip- 
adequate idea of tliat wliicli renders it so particularly dif- ba^cra ** 
ficult to penetrate to the essential nature of any Indian p^'to tue 
subject. The knowledge of these difficulties will either 
facilitate the progress of our work, or serve as an apology au'a nSL 
for any shortcomings' of ours. For the reader must 
always bear in mind that the Hindus entirely differ 
from us in every respect, many a subject appearing 
intricate and obscure which would be perfectly clear 
if there were more connection between us. The barriers 
Avliich separate Muslims and Hindus rest on different 
causes. 

First, they differ from us in everything which other First 
nations have in common. And here we first mention ference of 
the language, although the difference of language also suagrc and 
^Idsts between other nations. If you want to conquer 
this difficulty (?.c. to learn Sanskrit), you will not find 
it easy, because the language is of an enormous range, 
both in words and inflections, something like the 
Arabic, calling one and the same thing by various 
names, both ori^nal and derived, and using one and 
the same word for a variety of subjects, which, in order 
to be properly understood, must be distinguished from 
each qfher by various qualifj-ing epithets. For nobody 
. could distinguish between the various meanings of a 
word unl^s he nndei’stands the context in which it 
* VOL. I. B 
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occurs, jvntl its ri'\i»t\<>n iio1.li t«i tio* foliowiuj? uJoi li»" 
procciliiif' purls of tlu* PiMJlfOcc. 'Tito Ilintlii*-, Hi;** 
ol.itor pooplo, bo;is|, of ibis oiioriitotis ranijo (>r llu'ir l.'io- 
{Tuaoc, wliilsil in reality ll. is a tlefect. 

l'’iniiln'r, tins lajiffnaoe is «liviii>-il inW» a neyb cb’ii 
vernacular one. only in use aioottf' I in* romnton p*">j»le. 
and a classical one, only in Jisi* antotij' llie upper aisd 
cdiicaled classes, which is nnich nultivab «l, atul !'»bj«-ct 
to iho rides of ('rnnuiiaiical inlleclion and »-iyj(K>lo;ry. 
and to all the niceties of grammar and rhetoric, 

llcsidcs, some of the sounds (consonants) of which 
t.ho language is composed are neither identirai with the 
sounds of Arahifi and I’ersian, nor resemble them in 
any way. Our tongue and uvula could scarcely manage 
to correctly prononneo them, nor our ears iu hearing to 
distinguish them from similar sounds, nor could w»' 
translitoraic them with our characters. It is very 
didicult, therefore, to express :ni Indian wiu-d in our 
writing, for in order to lix the ]iruminciation we must 
change our orthographical points and signs, ami must, 
prommneo (he cas»> ending.** either according to the 
cuiiiinuu Arabic rules or according- to sjiecial nil**s 
adapt ed for the jnirjiose. 

Add to this that the Indian scribes are careless, and 
do not take pains to produce convet. and well-collated 
copies. In cousetpionce,- the highest results of the. 
author’s mental development are lost by Ibeir negli- 
gence, and bis book becomes already in the first 
second copy so foil of fa«lt*'v.Miat the text appears as 
something entirely new, which neither a scholar nor 
one familiar with the subject, whether Hindu or iluslim, 
could any longer midei-stand. ■ It will sulficiently illus- 
trate the matter if wo tell the reader that we have 
sometimes written down a word from the mouth of 
Hindus, taking the greatest pains to fix its pronuncia- 
tion, and that afterwards ^Yllon ^Ye repeated it to '‘them, 
they had great difliculty iu recognising it. 
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As in other foreign tongues, so also in Sanskrit, two 
or three consonants may follow each other Avithout an 
intervening vowel — consonants which in our Persian 
grammatical system are considered as having a hidden 
vowel. Since most Sanskrit words and names begin 
with such consonants without vowels, we find it very 
difficult to pronounce them. 

Besides, tho scientific books of the Hindus are com- 
posed in various favourite metres, by which they intend, 
considering that the books soon become corrupted by 
additions and omissions, to preserve them exactly as r-ngeio. 
they are, in order to facilitate their being learned by 
heart, because they consider as canonical only that 
which is known by heart, not that which exists in 
writing. Now it is well known that in all metrical 
compositions there is much misty and constrained 
phraseology merely intended to fill up the meti’e and 
serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates 
a certain amount of verbosity. This is also one of 
the reasons why a tvord has sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another. 

From all this "it will appear that the metrical form 
of literar}- composition is one of the causes which 
make the study of Sanskrit literature so particularly 
difficult. 

Secondly, they totally differ from us in religion, as second rca- 
*we believe in nothing in which they believe, and vice refeous*"^ 
versd. On the whole, there is very little disputing 
about theological topics among themselves ; at the 
utmost, they fight with words, but they will never stake 
their soul or body or their property on religions contro- 
versy. On the contrary, all their fanaticism is directed 
against those who do not belong to them — against all 
foreigners. They call them mleccha, i.e. impure, and 
forbid havingj any connection with them, be it by 
intermarriage or any other kind of relationship, or 
hy sittipg, eating, and drinking with them, because 
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thereby, they think, they would be polluted. They 
consider as impure anything which touches the fire 
and the water of a foreigner ; and no household can 
exist without these two elements. Besides, they never 
desire that a thing which once has been polluted should 
be purified and thus recovered, as, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, if anybody or anything has become unclean, 
he or it would strive to regain the strfto of purity. 
They ai’e not allowed to receive anybody Avho does not 
belong to them, even if he wished it, or was inclined to 
their religion. This, too, renders any connection with 
them quite impossible, and constitutes the widest gulf 
between us and them. 

In the third place, in all manners and usages they 
differ from iis to such a degree as to frighten their 
children with us, with our dress, and our ways and 
customs, and as to declare us to be devil’s breed, and 
our doings as the very opposite of all that is good and 
proper. By the by, we must confess, in order to be 
just, that a similar depreciation of foreigners not only 
prevails among us and the Hindus, but is common to 
all nations towards each other. I recollect a Hindu 
who wreaked his vengeance on ns for the following 
reason : — 

Some Hindu king had perished at the hand of an 
enemy of his who had marched against him from our 
country. After his death there was born a child to 
him, which succeeded him, by the name of Sagara. 
On coming of age, the young man asked his mother 
about his father, and then she told him what had hap- 
pened. Now he was inflamed with hatred, marched 
out of his country into the country of the enemy, and 
plentifully satiated his thirst of vengeance upon them. 
After having become tired of slaughtering, he compelled 
the survivors to dress in our dress, which was meatjt as 
an ignominious punishment for them. When I heard 
of it, I felt thankful that he was gracious enodgh not 
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to compel us to Iiidiamse ourselves and to adopt Hindu 
dress and manners. 

Auotlier circumstance which increased the already Fourihrca- 
existiner antasronism between Hindus and foreigners is si.m of tho 
that the so-called Shaiiianivva (Buddhists), though they towards tiie 

' 1 • i countries of 

cordially hate the Brahmans, still are nearer akin to «« west, 

* . -r « • T-i » A n • wliciicethcy 

them than to others. In former times, KJuirasan, rersis, iwd iwcn 
'Irak, Mosul, ^he country up to the frontier of Syria, Fintinroads 
was Bnddliistic, but then Zarathustra went forth from Urns into 
Adharbaijan and preached Magism in Balkli (Baktra). 

His doctrine came into favour with King Giishtasp, 
and his son Isfendiyad spread the new faith both in 
east and west, both by force and by treaties. He 
founded fire-temples through his whole empire, from 
the frontiers of Ciiina to those of the Greek empire, race u. 
The succeeding Icings made their religion (i.c. Zoroas- 
trianism) the obligatory state-religion for Persis and 
‘Irak. In consequence, tlie Buddliists were banished 
from those countries, and had to emigrate to the coun- 
tries east of Balkh. There are some Magians up to the 
present time in India, wliere they are called Moya. 

From that time dates their aversion towards the coiin- 
. tries of Khurasan. But then came Islam ; the Persian 
empire perished, and tho repugnance of the Hindus 
against foreigners increased more and more when the 
Jluslims began to make their inroads into their conntiy ; 
for Muliammad Ibn Elkasim Ibii Elmnnabbih entered 
Sindh from the side of Sijistaii(Sahastcne)andconqHered 
the cities of Bahmanwa and Mfilasthana, the former of 
which he called Al-mansftm, the latter Al-ma'mura. 

He entered India proper, and penetrated even as far as 
Ivanauj, marched through the country of Gandliara, and 
on his way back, through the confines of Kashmir, some- 
times fighting sword in hand, sometimes gaining his ends 
by ij-eaties, leaving to the people their ancient belief, 
except in the case of those who wanted to become Mus- 
lims. All these events planted a deeply rooted hatred 
in their hearts. 
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In tlio fifth {ilnc<‘. thoroarc otiior cauFcs. tlie nit'jifion' 
ing of which sonmls liko a satiro — jJcciilianlh'P of {licir ' 
national character, doej)ly roofed in them, Itiit manifest 
to everybody. Wo can only .".ay, folly is an illness for 
which there is no medicine, and the Hindus believe that 
tbcrc is no country but theirs, no nation like theirs, no 
kinprs liko theirs, tio relipon like theirs, no .science like 
theirs. They are haughty, foolishly vain , self-conceited, 
and stolid. They are by nature niggjirdly in communi- 
cating that whicb they know, and t hey take the grtnilosf. 
possible cave to withhold it from men of anotlier caste 
among their own jicople, still much more, oT course,. 
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from an}' forcignor. Accorfliiig to llicir boViof, thoro is 
no other conntrj' on earth bnt theirs, no other race of 
man but theirs, and no created beings besides them have 
any knowledge or science wluntsoever. 'J'hoir liaiighti- 
ness is such that., if yon toll them of any science or 
scholar in KhurAsan and Porsis, they will think you to 
be both an ignoramus and a liar. If they travelled and 
mixed with oilier nat ions, they would soon change their 
mind, for their ancestors were not as narrow-minded 
as the present generation is. One of their scholai's, 
VarAhamihira, in a passage where he calls on the people 
to honour the Prahmans, says : “ The Greds, though 
inquire, must he honoured, since they ircre, trained in 
sciences, and therein exeeUed others. What, then, arc 
Kc to say of a Grahman, if he eonihines U'ilh his m 
purity the height of science V' In former times, tho 
Hindus used to acknowledge that the progress of science 
duo to the Greeks is much more important than that 
which is duo to themselves, lint from this passage of 
VarAhamihira alone you sec what a self-lauding man 
he i.s. whilst he gives himself airs as doing justice to 
others. At first I stood to their astronomers in the 
relation of a pupil to his master, being a stranger 
among them and not acfiuainted with their peculiar 
national and traditional method.s of science. On having 
piado some progress, I began to show them the elements 
on which this science re.‘!l.«, to point out to them some 
rules of logical deduction and the scientific methods of 
all mathematics, and then they fiocked together ronnd 
me from all parts, wondering, and most eager to learn 
from me, asking 1110 at the .'same time from what Iliudu 
master I had learnt those things, whilst in realit.y 1 
sliowed them what they were worth, and tlioiight myself 
a great deal superior to them, disdaining to be put on a 
level* with them. Tliey almost thought mo to be a 
sorcerer, and when speaking of me to tlieir leading men 
,in their native tongue, they spoke of me as the sea or as 
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the water which is so add that vinegar in comparison is 
sweet. 

Personal Now sucli is tbe State of things in India. I have 
the author, found it Very hard to work my way into the subject, 
although I have a great liking for it, in wliicli resiieot I 
stand quite alone in my time, and although I do not 
spare either trouble or money in collecting Sanskrit 
books from places where I supposed they were likely 
to be found, and in procuring for myself, even from very 
remote places, Hindu scholars wlio understand them 
and are able to teach me. What scholar, however, has 
the same favourable opportunities of studying this sub- 
ject as I have ? That would be only the case with one 
to whom the grace of God accords, what it did not 
accord to me, a perfectly free disposal of his own doing.*? 
and goings ; for it has never fallen to my lot in my own 
doings and goings to be perfectly independent, nor to 
be invested with sufficient power to dispose and to order 
as I thought best. However, 1 thank God for that 
which He has bestowed upon me, and which must be 
considered as sufficient for the imrpose. 

The author The heathen Greeks, before the rise of Christianity, 
fntentionor held much the same opinions as the Hindus; their 
educated classes thought much the same as those, of 
because of the Hindu s ; their common people held the same 
noa?.Mdi"® idolatrous views as those of the Hindus. Tliere- 
strietiy**"’"^ fore I like to confront the theories of the one nation^ 
dl™Mter.T8 with those of the other simply on account of their 
close relatiouship, not in order to correct them. Tor 
uie Hindus, yriiich ig not tJw tvuth {i-C. the true belief' or 
monotheism) does not admit of any con’ection, and all 
heathenism, whether Greek or Indian, is in its pith and 
marrow one and the same belief, because it is only a 
deviation from the truth. The Greeks, however, had 
philosophers who, living in their country, discovered 
and worked out for them the elements of science, not of 
popular superstition, for it is the object of tbe upper 
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classes to be guided by the rosnlls of science, whilst tho 
common crowd will always be inclined to plunge into 
wr^g-lieaded wrangling, as long as they are not kept 
down by fear of punishment. Think of Socrates when 
he opposed the crowd of his nation as to theii’ idolatry 
and did not want to call the stars gods ! At once eleven 
of the twelve judges of the Athenians agreed on a sen- 
tence of death, 'lind Socrates died faithful lo the truth. 

The Hindus had no men of this stamp both capable 
and willing to bring sciences to a classical perfection. 

Therefore you mostly find that even the so-called 
scientific theorems of tho Hindus are in a state of utter 
confusion, devoid of any logical order, and in the last in- 
slancealwaysmixednp with the sillj'notionsof thecrowd, 

(".g. immense numbei's, enormous spaces of time, and 
all kinds of religious dogmas, which the vulgar belief 
does not admit of being called into question. Therefore 
it is a prevailing practice among tho Hindus y«jvrrc in 
rerha viagistri ; and I can only compare their mathema- 
tical and astronomical literature, as far as I know it, to 
a mixture of pearl shells and sour dates, or of pearls nigotj. 
and dung, or of costly crystals and common pebbles. 

Both kinds of things are equal in their eyes, since they 
cannot raise theniselve.s to the met hods of a strictly 
scientific deduction. 

In most parts of my work I simply relate without TironutWs 
criticising, unless there bo a sjiecial reason for doing so. 

[ mention tho necessary Sanskrit names and technical 
terms once where the context of our ex25lanation de- 
mands it. If tho word is an original one, the meaning 
of- which can bo rendered in Arabic, I onlj’’ use the 
corresponding Arabic word ; if, however, the Sanskrit 
word be more practical, we keep this, trying to trans- 
literate it as accurately as possible. If the woi*d is a 
secondary or derived one, but in general use, wo also 
keep it, though there be a corresponding term in Aivabic, 
but before using it wo explain its signification. In 
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this way we liave tried to facilitate the understanding 
of the terminology. 

Lastly, we observe that we cannot always in onr 
discussions strictly adhere to the geometrical method, 
only referring to that which precedes and never to that 
which follows, as we must sometimes introduce in a 
chapter an unknown factor, the explanation of which 
can only be given in a later part ot the book, God 
helping us ! 
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ON -iUr j’s:i,irr nj- ■siu; nisi '! in coi*. 

Tin: of (lj{T4‘r,‘. in 

•'vorv iintion; for tli*' former :-tnvi‘ to rdiic-iv <• 
iil-'n-J Msd lo tlfjiiii- nliil:! tin- I.'itf'T 

do J 505 jo?' b'-vi'tid i!i<‘ n]»jir<-ln‘ii!-5«.n of tho ntid 

nro nmi'jnJ with rt!**'---. r.-tritijr for d^- 

t,iil‘-‘. osju’nrdly iti <](i< ‘’tion.'><if rvlijrion .•i«»d l.nv, r'-fNinl* 
intr '.vliidi njijui'.’H'-' ntid ar<‘ diviii<*d. 

Tiit* Hiridti? \vitli rcp.wl to (!fd llial lo* I? 

om*. o?*’rnrd, witlioiit h-iritniino atni otid, riclii)'.' in* fr*'!** 
'.'•il!, ahnijrhty. r.]l*wj'», iiviiJfr. fri'inir lifo. rnlinp. j)r«>» 
F(.*rvij»t’ ; oiu‘ v.dio in iii-^ ?ov**ri*i.irnly i? tini'jno. Ifyj.nd 
all ii5:<>n< and iiidilN-iu ’:*-. and ilia! In* drj-)- not p*- 
fi*:idil<r aiiythiiifr nor do<>< anyihino roF-onMo liiin. In 
ord-'r In illn'trato tlii'- 'vo !-lirdl j»r>«lnn* :on»* oNlrafls 
from tlioir litoratnja*. Ic.-t tin* nodcT ‘•Inmld tliinl; dial 
<iiy- account is notliintr Inil Iioar.>^ay. 

• In th» l.-ooU of I’nlaniali th" jnijnl a‘^1:- : 

" Who is lh>* wor.'Iiipj>i’d <in(». l»y tho worshijMif whom 
hlf'ssjno is ohfaiist'd ? ” 

'I'lio ma'-l<T savF : 

*' If is ho who, hoinj.'’ i f ornal and imii|iii>, «lo<*s not for 
his part stand in nooil of any human action f<‘r which 
ho niijL'ht pivi' .as a n'comjv-jisc oitln-r a Missfnl rcptisi'. 
which is hnju'd and lonpcd for, or n Iroiddcd oxisloncc, 
which •is feared atn] dn-aded. Me is nnatiainahlc to 
fhonphf, h‘inp suhlinic heyond all n>dil:cin‘ss which is 
al'iiorrcnl *and all lilicncss whiclj is syinj)athcllc. lie 
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by his essence Ijjiowb from sill etornify. KnowlahjCt in 
the human sense of tlio term, has ns its object lhat 
which was unltnown before, whilst not hnowiinj does 
not at any time or in any condition a])ply to Clod.” 

Further the pupil speaks : 

“ Do yon attribute to him other (jualitics besides 
those you have mentioned ? 

The master says ; 

“ He is height, absolute in the idea, not in siuicc, for 
ho is sublime beyond all existence in (my npncc. He 
is the pure absolute good, longed for by everj’ created 
being. He is the knowledge free from the defilement 
of forgetfulness and not-knowing.” 

I’hc pupil speaks : 

“ Do yon attribute to him speech or i»ot. ? ” 

'Phe master says : 

“ As he knows, ho no donht also speaks.” 

The pupil asks : 

“ If he spcalcs because he hnnvs, what, f.hcn, is the 
difTerence between him and l.he hnowiny sagos who 
have spoken of their knounvg ? ” 

The master says : 

“ The difference between them is time, for they have 
learned in time and spoken in time, after having been 
not-knowing and not-speaking. By speech they have 
transferred their knowledge to others. Therefore their 
speaking and accpiiring knowledge take place in time. 
And as divine matters h.ave no connection with time, 
God is knowing, spcaJci7ig from eternity. It was he 
who sxjoke to Brahman, and to others of the first beings 
in different vn-y.S:.,, jQn the one he bestowed a book; 
for the other he opened a door, a means of communi- 
cating with him ; a third one he inspired so that he 
obtained by cogitation what God bestowed upon him.” 

The pupil asks : 

“ Whence has he this knowing ? ” 

The master answers : 
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“ His knowing is the same from all eternity, for ever 
and ever. As he has never been not-knowing, he is 
hnoicing of himself, having never acquired any know- 
ledge which he did not possess before. Ue speaks in 
the "N'eda which he sent down upon Brahman : 

“ ‘Praise and celebrate him icho has spohen the Veda, 
and icas before the Veda.' ” 

The pupil asks 

“ How do you worship him to whom the perception 
of the senses cannot attain ? ” 

The master says : 

“ His name proves his existence, for where there is a 
report there must be something to whicli it refers, and 
where there is a name there must be something which 
is named. He is hidden to the senses and unperceiv- 
able by them. However, the soul perceives him, and 
thought comprehends his qualities. This meditation 
is identical witli worshipping him exclusivel}*. and by 
practising it uninterruptedly beatitude is obtained.” 

In this way the Hindus express themselves in tliis 
very famous book. 

The following passage is taken from the book GUti, 

!• 1 1*^ 1 fki - *• ’ 1 • * from the 

a part of the book Dhurala, from the conversation be- 
tween Vasudeva and Arjuiia : — 

“I am the universe, without a beginning by being 
boj-n, or without an end by dying. I do not aim by 
whatever I do at any recompense. I do not specialljr 
belong to one class of beings to the exclusion of others, 
as if I were the friend of one and the enemy of others. 

I have given to each one in my creation what is suffi- 
cient for him in all his functions. Therefore whoever 
knows me in this capacity, and tries to become similar 
to me by keeping desire apart from his action, his 
fetters will be loosened, and he will easily be saved and 
freed.” 

This passage reminds one of the dehnition of philo- 
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soiiliy as the striving to lecomc as much as 'possible .simi- 
lar to God. 

Further, VCisudova speaks in the same book ; — 

“ It is desire wliicli causes most me)i to take refuge 
with God for their wants. But if yon examine their 
case closely, you will find that they are very far from 
having an accurate knowledge of him ; for God is not 
apparent to every one, so that he might perceive him 
with his senses. Therefore they do not know him. 
Some of them do not pass beyond what their senses 
pei’ceive ; some pass beyond this, but stop at tho know- 
ledge of the laws 0/ nature, without learning that above 
them there is one who did not give birth nor was born, 
the essence of whose being has not been comprehended 
by the knowledge of any one, while his knowledge 
comprehends everj’thiug.” 

The Hindus dill'er among themselves as to tho defini- 
tion of what is action. Some who make God the source 
of action consider him as the universal cause ; for as the 
existence of the agents derives from him, he is the 
cause of their action, and in consecjuence it is his 
own action coming into existence through their inter- 
mediation. Others do not derive action from God, but 
from other sources, considering them as the iKirticidar 
causes which in the last instance — according to external 
observation — ^produce the action in cpiestion. 

In the book Sdmhhga the devotee speaks : “ Has tlie^re 
been a difference of opinion about action and the agent, 
or not ? ” 

The sage speaks : " Some people say that the soul is 
not alive and the matter not living ; that God, who is 
self-sufficing, is he who unites tliem and separates them 
from each other ; that therefore in reality he himself is 
the agent. Action proceeds from him in such a way 
that he causes both the soul and the matter 'to move, 
like as that which is living and powerful moves that 
which is dead and weak. 
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"Others say tliatthc union of action ami llu* at/cnl is 
effected by nature, ami that sucli is t he usual process 
in everything that increases and decreases. 

“Others say the agent is the soul, because in the 
Ycda it is said, ‘Every being cojues froju l*uruHha.’ 
According to others, the agent i.s time, for (he world is 
tied to time as a sheep is tied to a strong cord, so that, 
its motion depends upon wlielher the cord is drawn 
tight or slackened. Still other.s say that action is 
nothing but a recompense for something which has 
been done before,. 

“ All these opiniou.s arc wrong. The truth i.s that 
action entirely belongs to niattor, for matter bind.s the 
soul, causes it to wander about in different, sbape.s 
ami then sets it free. 'J'licrefore matter i.s the agent, 
all that bc]oijg.s to matter helps it to accomplish 
action. Hut tJio .soul is jiot an agent, hecause It is 
devoid of the different facul(ie.s.'’ 

This is what educated people believe ah(»ut God. ri>u->-.>i'Ui- 
They call him ts-carn, i.c. self-.snflicing, benclicenl, who 
gives witlioiil receiving. 'J'hev con.sider the nnit.v of iLiltirv I'f 
God as absolute, but (hat everytliiug beside tJod which 
may appear as a unity is really a plurality of (hing.s. 

Tlie existence of God (hey consider as a real e.\is(ence, 
because everything that exists exists through him. It 
is not impossible to think that the existing beings are 
not and that he is, but it is impossible to (.Innlc that he 
is not and that the^’^ arc. 

If we now ])ass from the ideas of tho educated people 
among the Hindus to those of tho common people, wo 
must first state that they present a great variety. Eoino 
of them are simply abominable, but similar errors also 
occur in other religions. Nay, oven in Islam we mustde- 
cidedly disapprove, c.fj. of the anthropomorphic doctrines, 
the teachings of the Jabriyya sect, tho prohibition of 
the discussion of religions topics, and such like. Eveiy 
religious sentence destined for the people at large must 
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be carefully worded, as f.he following example shows. 
Some Hindu scholar calls God a pomt, meaning to say 
thereby that the qualities of bodies do not apply to him. 
Now some uneducated man reads this and imagines, 
God is as small as a point, and he does not find out 
what the vtovA point in this sentence was really intended 
to express. He will not even stop with this offensive 
comparison, but will describe God as nuch larger, and 
will say, “He is twelve fingers longand ten fingers broad.” 
IVaise be to God, who is far above measure and number ! 
Further, if an uneducated man hears what we have 
mentioned, that God comprehends the universe so that 
nothing is concealed from him, he will at once imagine 
that this comprehending is effected by means of eye- 
sight ; that eyesight is only possible by means of an eye, 
and that two eyes are better than only one j and in con- 
sequence he will describe God’as having a thousand eyes, 
meaning to describe his omniscience. 

Similar hideous fictions are sometimes met with 
among the Hindus, especially among those castes who 
are not allowed to occupy themselves with science, of 
whom wo shall speak hereafter. 
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the Arabic word .^uffa, as if the Sii/i, (=c/iiAfIiroc/>ot) were 
ideiilical with the so-called among the coin- 

iwnions of Muhammad. In later times tlie word was 
corrupted by misspelling, so that finally it was taken for 
a deiivatiou from .yit/, i.e. the wool of ffocdu. Abfi-alfatl.i 
Albusti made a laudable efi'ort to avoid this mistake 
when he said, “ From olden times ])eoi)le have differed 
as to the meaning of the word .yd//, ahd have thought 
it a derivative from yd/ i.c. wool. I, for my part., 
understand by the word a youth who is .yd/i, i.e. ])tire. 
Tliis sdfi has become and in this form the name 
of a class of thinkers, the Svft." 

Further, the same Greeks think that the existing 
world is only one thing; that the First Cause appears in 
it under various shapes ; that the power of the First 
Cause is inherent in the parts of the world under dif- 
ferent circumstances, which cause a certain difference of 
the things of the world notwithstanding tlicir origiiial 
unity. 

Others thought that he who turns with his whole 
being towards the First Cause, striving to become as 
much as possible similar to it, will become united with 
it after having passed the intermediate stages, and 
stripped of all appendages and impediments. Similar 
views are also held by the Sii/i, becairse of tlie similarity 
of the dogma. ^ 

As to the sonls and spirits, the Greeks think that 
they exist by themselves before they enter bodies ; that 
they exist in certain numbers and groups, which stand 
in various relations to each other, knowing each other 
and not knowing ; that they, whilst staying in bodies, 
earn by the actions of their free-will that lot which 
awaits them after, their separation from the bodies, 
i.c. the faculty of ruling the woi'ld in various ways. 
Therefore tbey called them gods, built temples ip their 
Gaicmis. uaiiies and offered them sacrifices ; as Galenus says in 
. his book called irporpeirriKos eh ras re^^ras : “ Excel- 
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lent, men have obtained the honour of being reckoned 
among the deified beings only for the noble spirit in 
which they cultivated the arts, not for their prowess in 
wrestling and discns-throwing. H.g. Asclepins and 
Dionysos, whether they were ori^nally human beings 
in bygone times and afterwards deified, or were divine 
beings from the very beginning, deserved in any’’ case 
the greatest of ^lonours, because the one taught man- rage i 
kind the science of medicine, the other the art of the 
cultivation of the vine.” 

Galenus says in his commentary on the aphorisms of 
Hippocrates: “As regards the offerings to Asclepins, 
we have never heard that anybody offered -him a goat, 
because the weaving of goat’s-hair is not easv. and 
much goat’s-meat produces epilepsy, since the humours 
of the goats are bad. People only offer him a cock, 
as also Hippocrates has done. For this divine man 
accpiired for mankind the art of medicine, which is 
much superior to that which Dionysos and Demeter 
have invented, i.c. the wine and the cereals whence 
bread is prepared. Therefore cereals are called by the 
name of Demeter and the vine is called by the name 
of Dionysos.” 

Plato says in his Tiimcus: “The 6toi whom the pnto. 
barbarians call gods, because of their not dying, are 
the Saliioi-ts, whilst they call (he god the first god," 

« Further he says : “ God spoke to the gods, ‘ Tou are 
not of yourselves exempt from destruction. Only you 
will not perish by death. You have obtained from 
my will at the time when I created you; the firmest 
covenant.’ ” 

In another passage of the same book he says : “ God 
is in the single number : there are no gods in the plural 
number.” 

Th^e quotations prove that the Greeks call in 
general god everything that is glorious and noble, and 
tlie like usage exists among many nations. They go 
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••Vf'ii fii) fnr ns It) call ffin/t. flic nKitinlaiiu'-, Ui“ n-.'w, tVc, 
Secondly, llicy ajijily ihc fenn ifixf in n i-jurial .seiiM; 
lo (.1)0 C'oir.r, fo lilt! anp'ls, and lo tlifjf .‘■'nils, 

Accordintf fo a third nsrttfc. J’lafo calls ^orls fhoiSHta/ti! 
(= iMoPtnii). lint on this fnilijcct fit*' lt;rni« of fin* 
interjirolprs arc not perfectly r,li-ar; in con-ii’tjiienco 
of \s’hich wo only know the natne, but not what if 
moans, .loliannes (JmminaticnK •■ays in hi« ri-fiifation 
of I’roclns: "Tin* Orcoks j^avc the tianic of |,'ods to 
tlio visible bodies in heaven, ns nmny barbarians do. 
AfttM’wnrds, when they caino fo philo;-ophi'e on the 
nbHtrncb ideas of flic world of thought, they called these 
b}" the name of gods." 

Hence wo imisf necessaril}' infer that being deified 
means something like the strife of angels, according 
fo our notions. This (Jnlenns s.ays in clear wools 
in the .same book: ‘‘If if is fnie that A.sclepins was 
a man in bygone tim**s, and that then God deigoied 
lo make him one of the angels, evervtliing else is idle 
talk.” 

In another passage of the same hook he says: “God 
spoke to Lyciirgns, ‘I am in doubt concerning yon, 
whetlicr to call yon a man or an angel, but I incline to 
the latter .’ " 

There are, however, certain expressions which are 
oflensivo according lo the notions of one religion, whil.si 
they are admissible according to those of another, whiclt 
may pass in one langiiagc, whilst they are rejected by 
another. To this class belongs the word ajwlhctms, 
which has a bad sound in the ears of Sfuslims. If we 
consider the use of the word tjod in the Arabic language, 
we find that all the names by wliicli thGjym-c truth, i.e. 
Allah, has been named, may somehow or other be applied 
to other beings besides him, except the word Allah, 
which only applies to God, and which has been called 
bis greatest name. 

If we consider the use of the word in He'brew and 
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Syriac, in which two languages the sacred books before 
the Koran were revealed, we find that in the Tliora and 
the following books of prophets wliich arc reckoned 
with the Tliora as one whole, that word- Jiubb corre- 
sponds to the word Allah in Arabic, in so far as it can- 
not in a genitive construction be applied to anybody 
besides God. and von cannot sav the rahh of the house, 
the mob of the ^iroperty (which in Arabic is allowed). 
.And, secondly, we find that the word 'Jiloah in IJebrew 
corresponds in its usage there to the word Jhthb in 
Arabic (i.*-. that in irebrew the word ni.ay apjily 

to other beings but God, like the word in Arabic). 

'Pho following passages occur in those books : — 

“The sons of Klolnux came in unto the daughters of 
men ” (Gen. vi. 4), before the delnge, and cohabited with 
them. 

“ Satan entered together with the sons of Elohim into 
their meeting” (.lob i. 6). 

In the Tliora of Jloses God speaks to him : “ I have 
made thee a <jod to I’haraoh ” (Kxod. vii. i). 

In the S2d Psalm of the Psalter of David the fol- 
lowing occurs : “God standeth in the congregation of 
Xho gods" (Ps. l.vxxii. l), i.c. of the angels. 

In the Tliora the idols are called foreign gods. If 
the U’hora had not forbidden to worship any other being 
but God, if it had not forbidden people to prostrate 
"hemselves before the idols, nay, even to mention them 
ind to think of them, one might infer from this expres- 
sion {foreign gods) that the order of the Bible refers 
only to the .abolition ol foreign gods, which would mean 
tjods that arc not Hebrew ones (as if the Hebrews had 
adored national gods, iii opposition to the gods of their 
neighbours). The nations round Palestine were idol 
worshippers like the heathen Greeks, and the Israelites 
always rebelled against God by -worshipping the idol of 
Baal (lit. Dadd) and the idol of Ashtiiroth, i.e. A’^enus. 

From all this it is evident that the Hebrews used to 





IK'sult'S fliu Clirij-tinns tlio .Ii'W}: too use finiilnr i-x- 
jjivHsionP ; for tin' 2il Hook <»r Kinirs tiint (oh! 

conFoh'fl Dnvtt! for (lio loss of his son, wim had hocti 
borne to liiin by Hie wife of Uriah, and projni.sed Intii 
another son from her, whom ho would adojt! ns hts 
oini sou (i Chron. xxii. p, lo). If the use of the 
TTobrew lanenaeo admits that .Salomo is by adoj>tion a 
sou of Ood, it. is admi.ssible that he who acloptocT was a 
father, viz. God. 
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TJie jManicha'ans stand in a near rolationsliip to the 
Christians. ^yiAni expresses liiinself in a similar way in ckrani.. 
the book ealled ICanz-aVihm'i {ThfSinirus Vivijicaiionis ) : 

“ The resplendent, hosts will be called young women and 
virgins, fathers and mothers, sons, brothers, and sisters, 
because such is the custom in the books of the prophets. 

In the countrj* of joy there is neither male nor female, 
nor are there organs of generation. All are invested 
with living bodie.''. Since they have divine bodies, tliey 
do not differ from each other in weakness and force, in 
length and shortnosSjin figure and looks; they are like 
similar lamps, which are lighted by the same lamp, and 
which are nourished by the same m.aterial. The cause 
of this kind of name-giving arises, in the last instance, 
from the riv.alry of the two realms in mixing up with 
each other. When the low dark re.ilm rose from the 
abyss of chaos, and was seen by the high resplendent 
realm as consisting of pairs of male and female beings, 
the latter gave similar outward forms to its own chil- 
dren, who started to fight that other world, so that it 
placed in the fight one kind of beings opposite the 
same kind of the other world,” 

The edu&ated among the Hindus abhor .anthropo- 
morphisms of this kind, but the crowd and the mem- 
bers of the single sects use them most cxtensivel\'. 

'J'hey go even beyond all we have hitherto mentioned, 

S3 as to speak of wife, son, daughter, of the rendering 
pregnant .and other physical processes, all in connection 
with God. They are even so little pious, that, when 
spo.aking of these thing.?, they do not even abstain from 
silly and unbecoming language. However, nobody 
minds these classes and their theories, though they be 
numerous. The main and most essential point of the Notions of 

, ‘ UlC cdii- 

Hindu world of thought is that which the Brahmans 
think and believe, for thev .are specially trained for pre- created 

• * * , , ntc 

serving and maintaining their religion. And this it is aimitr. 
which we shall explain, viz. the belief of the Brahmans. 
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Regarding the whole creation (to or), they think that 
it is a unity, as has already been declared, because 
Vasndeva speaks in the book called Gild : “ To speak 
accurately, we must say that all things are divine; for 
Vishnu made himself the earth that the living beings 
should rest thereupon ; he made himself water to nouiish 
them thereby ; he made himself fire and wind in order 
to make them grow ; and he made himaelf the heart of 
every single being. He presented them with recollec- 
tion and knowledge and the two opposite qualities, as 
is mentioned in the Veda.” 

How much does this resemble the expression of tlie 
author of the book of Ajmllonius, De Gansis Jteruvi, as 
if the one had been taken from the other ! He says : 
“ There is in all men a divine power, by which all 
things, both material and immatei'ial,are appi-ehended.” 
'I’hus in Persian the immaterial Lord is called Klmlhd,. 
and in a derivative sense the word is also used to mean 
a man, i.e, a human lord. 

I. Those Hindus who prefer clear and accurate defi- 
nitions to vague allusions call the soul purusha, which 
means man, because it is the living element in the 
existing world. Life is the only attribute which they 
give to it. They describe it as alternately knowing 
and not knowing, as not knowing iv irpu^ei (actually), 
and as knowing €i> Svi'd/ia (potentially), gaining know- 
ledge by acquisition. The not-knowing of puruslia is^ 
the cause why action comes into existence, and its 
knowing is the cause why action ceases. 

II. Next follows the general matter, i.c. the abstract 
vhi}, which they call avyalzta, i.e. a shapeless thing. • It 
is dead, but has three powers potentially, not actuall}^ 
which are called sattva, rajas, and tamas. I have heard 
that Buddhodana (sic), in speaking to his adherents the 
Shamanians, calls them huddha, dharma, saiigha, as it 
were intelligence, religion-, and ignorance (sic). The first 
power is rest and goodness, and hence come" existing 
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and gi-owiiig. The second is exertion and fatigue, and 
hence come firmness and duration. The t bird is languor 
and irresolution, and hence come ruin and perishing. 
Therefore the first power is attributed to the angels, 
the second to men, the third to the animals. The ideas 
h'forc, tt ftcrivards, and (hcrcitpon ma\* be predicated of 
all these things only in the .sense of a certain secpience 
and on account •'f the inadecpiacy of language, but not 

so as to indicate anv ordinarr notions of time. 

% * 

III. flatter proceeding fmm into under 

the various shapes and with the three primartf force.* 
is called runhfa, i.e. hnriw/ shtipe, whil.st the union of 
the (ih*fror( rAi; and of the shopeif vutUrr is called 
prahrili. This term, however, is of no use to ns ; we 
do not want to speak of an abxlrmi matter, the term 
matter alone being sufficient for us, sinct‘ the one does 
not exist without the other. 

IV. Next comes nature, which they call ahaitblra. 

The word is derived from the ideas of ovcrpimrriiuj. de~ 
vetopinff, and because matter when assum- 

ing sli.ape causes things to develop into new forms, and 
this growing consists in the changing of a foreign ele- 
ment and assimilating it to the growing one. IJence 
it, is as if Nature were trying to overpower those other 
or foreign elements in this process of ciianging them, 
and were subduing that which is changed. 

Y.-IX. As a matter of course, each compound pre- 
suppose." simple elements from which it is compounded 
aTid into which it is resolved .ag.ain. The universal 
existences in the world are the five elements, i.e. accord- 
ing to the Uindus: heJiven, wind, fire, water, and earth. 
The}' are called mah&hhiila, i.e. having great natures. 
'J’hey do not think, as other people do, that tlie fire is 
a hot dry body near the bottom of the ether. They 
understand by fire the common fire on earth which 
comes from an' infiammation of smoke. The Vdyu 
l^iirdna says : “ In the beginning were earth, w’ater, wind) 
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in the exercise of their various functions, and wliich 
dwells in the heart. Tliereforo they call it mams. 

XXI.-XXV. The animal nature is rendered perfect 
by five necessary ftonclions, which they call karmcndri- 
ydni, i.e. the senses of action. The former senses bring 
about learning and knowledge, the latter action and 
work. We shall call them the necessaria. They are ; 

I. To pi’odnce a sound for any of thtf' difl'erent wants 
and wishes a man may have ; 2. To throw the hands 
with force, in order to draw towards or to put away ; 
3. To walk with the feet, in order to seek something 
or to fly from it ; 4, 5. The ejection of the superfluous 
elements of nourishment by means of the two openings 
created for tlie purpose. 

The whole of these elements are twenty-five, viz. : — 

1. The general soul. 

2. The abstract vkij. 

3. The shaped matter. 

4. The overpowering nature. 

5-9. The simple mothers. 

10-14. The primary elements. 

15-19. The 'senses of a23perceptiou. 

20. The directing will. 

o 21-25. The instrumental necessaria. 

The totality of these elements is called tativa, and all 
knowledge is restricted to them. Therefore Vyjlsa the 
son of ParHlara sjjeaks : " Learn twenty-five by disv 
tinctions, definitions, and divisions, as you learn a 
logical syllogism, and something which is a certainty, 
not merely studying with the tongue. Afterwards 
adhere to whatever religion you like; your end will 
be salvation.” 


( -iS ) 


CIIzMTEH IV. 

rr.oM ^Y^AT c.\usk actios owginates, ani> now tuk 
socii IS cossr.cTi;i> wmi MATrnii. 

VoLl'NTAKY actions cannot originate in tlic body of any 
animal, unless the body be living and exist in close con- 
tact n*ith that which is living of itself, i.c. the soul. 
The Hindns maintain that the sonl is tr not 

h- Sird/ift, ignorant of its own essential nature and of 
its material siibstratnni, longing to apprehend what it 
does not know, and believing that it cannot exist unless 
by matter. As, therefore, it longs for the good which 
is duration, and wishes to learn that which is hidden 
from it, it starts off in order to be united with matter. 
Uowever, substances which are dense and such as are 
(>:!ntoiis, if they have these qualities in the very highest 
desrree, can mix together onlv bv means of interme- 
diary elements which stand in a certain relation to 
each of the two. nnis the air is the medium be- 
Jtween fire and water, which are opposed to each other by 
these two qualities, for the air is related to the fire in 
tennity and to the water in density, and by either of 
these qualities it renders the one capable of mixing 
with the other. Now, there is no greater antithesis than 
that between and not-body. Therefore the sonl, 
being what it is, cannot obtain the fulfilment of its 
wish but by similar media, spirits which derive their 
existence from the matres simpliccs in the worlds called 
Bkv.rhl'a, Bhuvarldka, and Srarlol:a. The Hindns call 

them tenuous bodies over which the soul rises like the 
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sun over tlie earth, hi order to distinguish them from 
the dense bodies which derive their existence from tlie 
common live elements. The soul, in consequence of 
this union with the media, uses them as its vehicles. , 
Thus the image of the sun, though he is only 07 ic, is re- 
jiresented in many mirrors which are placed opposite to 
him, as also in the water of vessels ])Iaccd opposite. 
The sun is seen alike in each mirror and each ves.sel, 
and in each of them his warming and light-giving effect 
is perceived. 

When, now, the various bodies, being from their 
-irat'uro eumpounds of different things, come into exist- 
ence, being composed of 7mdc elements, viz. bones, 
veins, and sperina, and of female elements, viz. flesh, 
blood, and hair, and being thus fully prepared to receive 
life, then tho^e spirits unite themselves with them, and 
the bodies are to the spirits what castles or fortresses 
are to tho various affairs of iirinces. In a farther stage 
of development five winds enter the bodies. By the 
first and second of them the inhaling and exhaling are 
effected, by the third the mixture of the victuals in the 
stomach, by the fourth the locomotion of the body from 
one place to the other, by the fifth the transferring of 
the apperception of the senses from one side of the body 
to the other. 

The spirits here mentioned do not, according to the 
notions of the Ilindus, differ from each other in sub-- 
stance, but have a precisel}’^ identical nature. However, 
their individual charactei’s and manners diifer iu the 
same measure as the bodies with which they are united 
differ, on account of the three forces which are in them 
striving with each other for supremacy, and on account 
of their harmony being disturbed by the passions of 
envy and wrath. 

Such, then, is the supreme highest cause of the^oul’s 
starting off into action. 

On the other hand, the lowest cause, as proceeding 
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from matter, is this : that matter for its part seeks for 
perfection, ajicl ahv.'iys prefers that wliicli is better to 
that which is less good, viz. proceeding from 
,into In consetpieiico of the vainglory and 

ambition wliich arc its pitli and marrow, matter pro- 
duces .and .sliows .all kinds of possibilities whicli it 
cont.ains to its jmpil, the sonl, and carrie.s it round 
througli all classes of veget.able and .animal beings. 
Hindus compare the soul to a dancing-girl who is clever 
in her .art and knows well what clfect e.ach motion and 
pose of hers luas. She is in the presence of a sybarite 
most eager of enjoying what she has learned. Now she 
begins to produce the various kinds of her .art one after 
the other under the admiring g.aze of the host, until her 
progr.amnie is Unished and the e.agerness of the spectator 
has been sati.sfied. Then she stops suddenly, since she 
conld not i)roduce .anything bnt a repetition ; and .as a 
repetition is not wished for, ho dismisses her. and .action 
cea<es. The close of this kind of relation is illustrated 
by the following simile : A caravai\ has been attacked 
in the desert by robber.^, and the members of it have 
tied in all directions o.\ce])t .a blind man and a lame 
man, who remain on the spot in helplessness, dcsp.airing 
of their escape. After they meet and recognise eacli 
other, the lame speaks to the blind; “I c.annot move, 
but I can lead the w.ay, whilst the opposite is the case 
•Tritli you. Therefore put mo on your shoulder and 
carry me, that I m.ay show you the w.ay and that we 
may' escape together from this c.alamity.” 'J’his tlie 
blind man did. They obtained their puipose by helping 
each other, and they left each other on coming out of 
the desert. 

Further, the Hindus speak in different ways of the 
ajenf, as we have already mentioned. So the Vishnu 
PurCtuQ says: “]\Iatter is the oi'igin of the world. Its 
action in the world rises from an innate disposition, as 
a .tree so\ts its own seed by an innate disposition, not 
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ii)tcttlioiuilIy, and llio wind cools tin: wafer tliongli it 
only intends blowing. Volvn/nry action is only tine to 
Vislinn.” liy the latter expression the author means 
the living being who is above matter (God). Tiirowgh 
him matter becomes an nffcnt foiling for him as a friend 
toils for a friend wifhont wanting .anything for himself. 

On this theory Mani 1ms built f he following Fentence: 
“The Apostles asked .Tesus .nbont the*jife of inanimate 
nature, whereupon he s.aid, ‘If that which is in.aniin.atc 
is separated from the Ihdng element which is com- 
mingled with it, and appears alone by itself, it is .again 
in.animate .and is not c.apablo of living, whilst the living 
element which has left it, ret.aining its vital energy 
unimpaired, never dies.’ " 

The book of Saiiikhya derives action from ni.alter, for 
the difference of forms under %vhich matter appears 
depends upon the three lirimary forces, and upon whether 
on<5 or two of them gain the supremacy over the 
remainder. These forces are the anycUc, the human, 
and the animal. The three forces belong only to matter, 
not to the soul. The task of the soul is to learn the 
actions of matter like a qjectator, resembling a traveller 
who sits down in a village to repose. Each vill.ager is 
busy with his own particnlar work, but he looks at 
them and considers their doings, disliking some, liking 
others, and taking an example from them. In this wpy 
ho is busy without having himself any share in the 
business going on, and without being the cause which 
has brought it about. 

The book of Saihkhya brings action into relation with 
the soul, though^he soul has nothing to do with action, 
only in so far as it resembles a man who happens to 
get into the company of people whom he does not 
know. They are robbers returning from a village 
which they have sacked and destroyed, and he has 
scarcely marched with them a short distance, when 
they are overtaken by the avengers. The whole party 
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CHAPTI'Jli V. 

os Tin: BTATIC OK TIIK SOUl.S, ANI» TIIKII! .MKIKATIONS 
TlIKOUtlll-TlII'; WOKI.I) IX TIIK MKTKMl'.SYCIIOSIS. 

As //ic word of confession, is no •'od but God, 

iMtil.iainnind is liis prophet, '* is the shihholelli of Islam, 
the Triiiitj’ liiat of Clirislianity, and the institute of 
the Kahl)al)i that of .Indaisin, so nieteinpsyclioPiB is 
the shibboleth of the. ITiiubi religion. 'I’licrofoiv he 
who does not heliovo in it does not belong to them, 
and is not reckoned as one of thoni. For they hold the 
following belief : — 

The soul, as long as it has not risen to the highe.st 
uhsolnto intelligence, does not com])rehend the totality 
of objects at once, or, as it were, in no time. TJierefore 
it must explore all particular beings and examine all the 
possibilities of exislenco ; and as their number is, though 
not unlimited, st ill an enormous one, the soul wants an 
enormous space of time in order to finish the contem- 
plation of such a multiplicity of objects. The sov.l 
acquires knowledge only by the contemplation of the 
individuals and the species, and of their peculiar actions 
and conditions. It gains experience from each object, 
and gathers thejj'eby now knowledge. 

However, these actions differ in the same measure as 
the three primaiy forces differ. Besides, the world is 
not left without some direction, being led, as it were, bj’ 
a bridle and directed towards a definite scope. ^ There- 
fore the imperishable souls wander about in perishable 
-bodies conformably to the difference of their actions, ns 
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^ome clear testimonies as to this subject and cognate 
theories of other nations. 

VS.sudeva speaks to Arjuna instigating him to the 
battle, whilst they stand between the two Unes “ If you 
believe in predestination, you must know that neither 
they nor we are mortal, and do not go away without a 
return, for the souls are immortal and unchangeable. 
They migrate through the bodies, wLUe man changes 
from childhood into youth, into manhood and infirm 
age, the end of which is the death of the body. There- 
after the soul proceeds on its return.” 

Further he says: “How can a man think of death 
and being killed who knows that the soul is eternal, 
not having been born and not perishing ; that the soul 
is something stable and constant; that no sword can 
cut it, no fire burn it, no water extinguish it, and no 
wind wither it? The soul migrates from its body, after it 
has become old, into another, a different one, as the body, 
when its dress has become old, is clad in another. What ' 
then is your sorrow about a soul which does not perish ? 
If it were perishable, it would be more becoming that 
you should not soitow about a thing which may be dis- 
pensed with, which does not exist, and does not return 
into existence. But if you look more to your body, 
than to your soul, and are in anxiety about its 2Jerish- 
ing, you must know that all that which is born dies, 
and that all that which dies returns into another existcr 
euce. However, both life and death are not your con- 
cern. They are in the hands of God, from whom all 
things come and to whom they return.” 

In the further course of conversation Arjuna siieaks - 
to Vasudeva : “How did you dare thus to fight Brahman, 
Brahman who was before the world was and before 
man was, whilst you are living among us as a being, 
-whoso birth and age are known ? ” • . ^ 

Thereui)on Vasudeva answered: “ Eternity (pre-exist- 
• euce) is common to both of ns and to him. How often 
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have we lived together, when I knew tlio times of our life 
and death, whilst they were concealed from you ! When 
I desire to appear in order to do some good, I array 
myself in a body, since one cannot be with man except 
in a human shape.” 

People tell a tale of a king, who.se name I have 
forgotten, who ordered his people after his death to 
bury his body oTi a spot where never before had a dead 
person been buried. Now they sought for such a spot, 
but could not find it ; finally, on finding a rock pro- 
jecting out of the ocean, they thought the}* had found 
what they wanted. But then VAsudeva spoke unto 
them, “This king has been burned on this identical 
rook already many times. But now do as you like ; for 
the king only wanted to give yon a lesson, and this 
aim of his has now been attained.” 

VAsudeva says : " Ho who hopes for salvation and 
strives to free himself from the world, but whose heart 
is not obedient to his wish, will be rewarded for his 
action in the worlds of those who receive a good re- 
ward ; but he does not attain his last object on account 
of his deficiency, therefore he will return to this world, 
and ^\'ill be found worthy of entering a new shape of a 
kind of beings whoso special occupation is devotion. 
Divine inspiration helps him to raise himself in this 
nfw shape by degrees to .that which he already wished 
•^for in the first shape. His heart begins to comply with 
his Avi.sh ; he is more and more purified in the dillerent 
shapes, until he at last obtains salvation in an uninter- 
rupted series of new births.” 

Further, VAsudeva says: "If the soul is free from 
matter, it is knowing ; but as long as it is clad in matter, 
the soul is not-knowing, on account of the turbid nature 
of matter. It thinks that it is an agent, -and that the 
action^ of the world are prepared for its sake. There- 
fore it clings to them, and it is stamped with the im-. 
pressions of the senses. When, then, the soul leaves 
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the body, the traces of the impressions of the senses 
remain in it, and are not completely eradicated, as it 
longs for the world of sense and returns towards it. 
And since it in these stages undergoes changes entirely 
opposed to each other, it is tliereby subject to' the 
influences of the three jM’imary forces. What, therefore, 
can the soul do, its wing being cut, if it is not suflS- 
ciently trained and prepared ? ” ‘ 

V3,sudeva says : “ The best of men is the perfectly 
wise one, for he loves God and God loves him. How 
many times has he died and been born again ! During 
his whole life he perseveringly seeks for perfection till 
he obtains it.” 

In the Vishi),u-Dharma, Mfirkandeya, speaking of the 
spiritual beings, says ; “ Brahman, Kurttikeya, son of 
MahUdeva, LakshmJ, who produced the Amrita, Daksha, 
who was beaten by Mahfideva, Umadevi, the wife of 
Mahddeva, each of them has been in tlie middle of this 
hilxm, and they have been the same already many 
times.” 

Varahamihira speaks of the influences of the comets, 
and of the calamities which befall men when they 
appear. These calamities compel them to emigrate 
from their homes, lean from exhaustion, moaning over 
their mishap, leading theii’ children by the hand along 
the road, and speaking to each other in low tonqs, 

“ We are punished for the sins of our kings ; ” where-*' 
upon others answer, “ Not so. This is the retribution 
for what we have done in the former life, before we 
entered these bodies.” 

When Mant was banished from lilrfinshahr, he went 
to India, learned metempsycho.sis from the Hindus, and 
transferred it into his own system. He says in the Booh 
of Mysteries : “ Since the Apostles knew that the souls ' 
are immortal, and that in their migrations they array 
themselves in every form, that they are shaped in eveiy 
animal, and are cast in the mould of every figure, they 
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asked [Nressiah what would be the end of those sonlswhich^ 
did not receive the truth nor learn the origin of their 
existence. "Whereupon lie said, ‘ Any weak soul which 
has not received all that belongs to her of truth perishes 
without auy rest or bliss.'” p-:rishi7iff 3Iani means 
her being punished, not her total disappearance. For 
in another place he says : “ Tlie partisans of Bardesanes 
think that the Sving soul rises and is puriOed in the 
carcase, not knowing that the latter is the enemy of 
the soul, that the carcase prevents the soul from rising, 
that it is a prison, and a painful punishment to the 
soul. If this human figure were a re.il existence, its 
creator would not let it wear out and suffer injury, and 
would not have comjielled it to reproduce itself by the 
spernia in the uterus.*’ 

The following passage is taken from the book of 
Patafijali : — •• Tlie soul, being on all sides tied to 
ignorance, which is the cause of its being fettered, 
i.s like rice in its cover. As long as it is there, 
it is capable of growing and ripening "in the tran- 
sition stages between being born and giving birth 
itself. But if the cover i.s taken off the rice, it ceases 
to develop in this way. and becomes stationarj*. 

The retribution of the soul depends on the various 
kinds of creatures through which it wanders, upon 
the extent of life, whether it be long or short, and 
-.upon the particular kind of its happiness, be it scanty 
or ample.” 

The pupil asks : “ What is the condition of the spirit 
when it has a claim to a recompense or has committed 
a crime, and is then entangled in a kind of new birth 
either in order to receive bliss or to be punished ? ” 

The master says : “ It migrates according to what 
it has previously done, fluctuating between happiness PasesS- 
and misfortune, and alternately experiencing pain or 
pleasure.” 

The pupil asks : “ If a man commits something which 
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Iji'twoon both }<tagi's (Imti' ir< n grcot inlfn'al fif time 
nml l.)jf> mat(*'i* i;* forgotten, wJmt tlifii ?" 

'i'lu? maf-ier an.Mvers: “It is ti«t; imlnre of action to 
ndlicru to llio Hpiiit. for notion i.s its prodncf, whilst 
Mio body is only nn instrument for it. Forgetting does 
not apply to spiritual matters, for thby He oiitsitle of 
time, with the nature of ivhich the notions of long and 
short duration are necessarily connected. Action, by 
adhering to the sj)irit, frames its nature and character 
info a condition similar to that one itifo which tlie soul 
will enter on its next migration. 'J'iie send in its purity 
knows this, thinks of it. .and does not forget it ; hut the 
Hglit of the soul is covered by the fnrlnd nature of tlie 
body as long n.s if. is connect ed with the body. Then 
the sonl is like a man who remembcr.sa thing which he 
once knew, but then forgot in conseipience of insanity 
or an illness or .some intoxication which overpowered his 
mind. Do yon not observe that little children are in 
higli spirits wlien jicople wish them a long life, and 
arc sori^* when people imprecate upon them a speedy 
death? And wliat would the one thing or the other 
signify to them, if they had not tasted the sweetne.ss of 
life and experienced the bitternc.s.s of death in former 
generations throngli wliicli they had been migrating.to 
undergo the due course of retribnt.ion ? ” * 

The ancient. Greeks .ngi-oed with the Hindus in this 
belief. Socrates saj’s in the book Phacdo : “ Wo are 
reminded in the tales of the ancients that the souls 
go from here to Hades, and then come from Hades 
to here ; that the living originates from the dead, and 
that altogether things originate from their contraries. 
Therefore those who have died are among the living. 
Our souls lead an existence of their own in Hades. 
The soul of each man is glad or sorry at something, and 
contemplates this thing. This impressionable nature 
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ties the soul to the body, nails it down in the body, 
and gives it, as it were, a bodily figure. The soul 
which is not pure cannot go to Hades. It quits the 
body still filled with its nature, and then migrates 
hastily into another body, in which it is, as it were, 
deposited and made fast. Therefore, it has no share in 
the living of the company of the unique, pure, divine 
essence.” • 

Further he says : “ If the soul is an independent 
being, our learning is nothing but remembering that 
which we had learned previously, because our souls 
were in some place before they appeared in this human 
figure. When people see a thing to the use of which 
they were accustomed in childhood, they are under the 
influence of this impressionability, and a cymbal, for 
instance, reminds them of the boy who used to beat it, 
whom they, however, had forgotten. Forgetting is the 
vanishing of knowledge, and knowing is the soul’s 
remembrance of that which it had learned before it 
entered the body.” 

Proclus says: “Eemembering and forgetting are 
peculiar to the soul endowed with reason. It is 
evident that the soul has always existed. Hence it 
follows that it has always been both know’ing and for- Page 29. 
getting, knowing when it is separated from the body, 
forgetting when it is in connection with the body. For, 
being separated from the body, it belongs to the realm 
of the spirit, and therefore it is knowing ; but being 
connected with the body, it descends from the realm of 
the spirit, and is exposed to forgetting because of some 
forcible influence pi-evailing over it.” 

The same doctrine is professed by those Sufi who sftu 
teach that this world is a sleeping soul and yonder 
world a soul awake, and who at the same time admit 
that God is immanent in certain places — c.g. in heaven 
— ^in Ihe seat and the throne of God (mentioned in the 
Koran). But then there are others who admit that 
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(I'oil i’h ttniimin'iit in ihc wholn wnrM, in nnirnaiw, (rw.*-, 
nnil Ili<‘ intiuiiimt<‘ worl»I, which Jli(>y criil hi?, vnif'rsnl 
ttppairnitiy. To tho?." why liohl lhi?i vii-w, Oo* Mif'.-rinpf 
of the sohIk into various hein;';: in f ho coiirHc of mcfcni- 
])sycliosis is of no cons(-<]iioiic<.'. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

ON THE DIFFEHENT WOHLDS, AND ON THE PLACES 
OF RETRIBUTION IN PARADISE AND HELL. 

The Hindus call the world loha. Its primary division 
consists of the upper, the low, and the middle. The 
upper one is called svarlolca, i.e. paradise ; the low. 
nagaloha, i.c. the world of the serpents, which is hell ; 
besides they csll it mraloha, and sometimes also ivUdla. 
i.c. the lowest world. The middle world, that one in 
which we live, is called madhyalohn and viannshyahl'a, 
i.e. the world of men. In the latter, man has to earn, in 
the upper to receive his reward ; in the low, to receive 
punishment. A man who deserves to come to svarlolca 
or niigaloha receives there tlie full recompense of his 
deeds during a certain length of time corresponding to 
the duration of his deeds, but in either of them there i.s 
only the soul, the soul free from the body. 

jFor those who do not deserve to rise to heaven and to 
•sink as low as hell there is another world called iiryag- 
lol-a, the irrational world of plants and animals, through 
the indinduals of which the soul has to wander in 
the metempsychosis until it reaches the human being, 
rising by degrees from the lowest kinds of the vegetable 
world to the highest classes of the sensitive world. The 
stay of the soul in this world has one of the following 
causes : either the award which is due to the soul is not 
sufficient to raise it into heaven or to sink it into hell, 
or the soul is in its wanderings on the way back from 
hell : for thev believe that a soul returning to the human 
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W(»rl(l from lioavoii nl onC'* ndopfa a Jniinnii l>Ofly, 
whilst, (liftf. ono which returns thon* from h<;ll h.Vs first 
to wntulcr nhenit in plmjts nml nnimnls hefore it rt'aclifs 
the (h'/'ri’c of livinj^' in n hntnnn hocly. 

The Hindus spi'rtl: in Ihi-ir traditions of n larf,o< niiin- 
l)or of hells, of their (|n»liti)‘S nnd their iiftines. and for 
each ki!id of sin they have a sp.-cial hell. The niindier 
of hells is 88,000 accordini' to the' J'Htju>-J'nrii>j/i. 
We shall fpioti' what this bool: says oti the ntihj'ecr ; — 

"The man who makes n false claim and who hears 
false witness, he who helps these two and he who 
ridicnles people, eorno info tlio Ilnvmrt! hell. 

“He who sheds innuc<>nt blood, who robs others of 
their rights and plunders them, and who kills cow.s, 
comes into llmlhn. Those also who strangle peoph* 
come hero. 

" Whoso kill.s a lirahman, nnd he who steals gold, 
and thoir companions, the princes who do not look after 
their subjects, ho who commits .adultery with the family 
of his teacher, or who lic.sdown with his mofher-in*law, 
come into Taj)tal:i(mbha. 

" Whoso connives at the shamo of his wife for greedi- 
ness, commits adultery with his sister or the wife of his 
son, sells his child, is stingy towards himself with his 
projiorty in order to s.ave it, comes into Mnhnjtvala. 

“Whoso is disrespectful to his teacher and is ijot 
pleased with him, despises men, commits incest with, 
animals, contemns the Veda ajid i’ni-anas, or tries to 
mako a gain by moans of t.hem in the markets, comes 
into Havala. 

“ A man who steals and commits tricks, who opposes 
the straight lino of conduct of men, who hates his 
father, who does not like God and men, who does not 
honour the gems which God has made glorious, and 
who considers them to be like other stones, comes into 
JCi'ivifsa. 

“ Whoso docs not honour the rights of parents and 
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grandparents, whoso does not do his duty towards the 
angels, the maker of arrows and spear-points, come to 
Ldldlhalcsha, 

“ The maker of swords and knives comes to Visasana. 

“ He who conceals his property, heing greedy for the 
presents of the rulers, and the Brahman who sells meat 
or oil or butter or sauce or wine, come to Adhomulha. 

“ He who reaA cocks and cats, small cattle, pigs, and 
birds, comes to Rudhirdndha. 

“ Public performers and singers in the markets, those 
who dig wells for drawing water, a man who cohabits 
with his wife on holy days, who throws fire into the 
houses of men, who betrays his companion and then 
receives him, being greedy for his property, come to 
Eudhira. 

“ He who takes the honey out of the beehive comes 
to Vaitaraiiit. 

“Whoso takes away by force the property and 
women of others in the intoxication of youth comes 
to Krishna. 

“ Whoso cats down the trees comes to Asijyatravamt. 

“The hunter, and the maker of snares and traps, 
come to VahnijwCda. 

“ He who neglects the customs and rules, and he who 
violates the laws — and he is the worst of all — come to 
iSi(tnd!amsaZ;a.” 

We have given this enumeration only in order to 
show what kinds of deeds the Hindus abhor as sins. 

Some Hindus believe that the middle world, that one 
for earning, is the human world, and that a man wan- 
ders about in it, because he has received a reward which 
does not lead him into heaven, but at the same time 
saves him from hell. They consider heaven as a higher 
stage, where a man lives in a state of bliss which must 
be of a certain duration on account of the good deeds 
he has done. On the contrary, they consider the wan- 
dering about in plants and animals as a lower stage. 


Accordik)}; 
to some 
Hindus, tile 
migration 
through 
plants and 
animals 
takes the 
place of 
helK 
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wlii?r»f n infill dwcl!*! for prtnii-iinn'iit for a cvrlnin l<-iiij(li 
of time, which is lliou/'hf. to corrf!‘'|>'>mi to the v/retdied 
(leeilfi ho has (lorn*. IVopIo wlio liohi liiis view ilo not 
Unow of allot )ier hell, hut this himl of (ie^.'ratlatioii 
helow th(‘ ilc;rrc(! of liviiijr ;m a htiitinii heiiif,'. 

All thf}:i! ilej'iveii of retrihiitioii aiv neci'.-«ary forthis 
roasoii, that, the .‘ieehini^ for salvation from (ho fet lei's 
of matter fn;f|iioiitlj‘ tioer- not- jiroC'-eli on the straight 
line which leads to ahsoliilo Icnowledf'e, hiit on lines 
chosen hy gnussiii}' or chosen hecanse olleTi! had choson 
them. Not. one action of man shall le; lost, not even 
the last of all ; it .slmll be bruiif'ht to his account after 
his pood and bad actions have, b-.-en balanced apainst 
each other. 'I’lio ref ribiit ion, however. Ls not acconliiip 
to the deed, hut accordinp to the intention which a man 
liad in doinp it ; and a man will receive his reward 
either in (he form in which ho lives on earth, or in that 
form into which Ins soul will miprato, or in a kind of 
intermediary state after he has loft his shape and has 
not yet entered a new one. 

Hero now tho llimliis ipiit the path of philosophical 
speculation and turn .aside to traditional fables as re- 
gards the two places wliero reward or pmiishnieiit is 
given, e.>/. that man exists thiTO as an incorporeal heitig, 
and that after liaviiig received the reward of his actions 
he again returns to a bodily ap])carance and human 
shape, in order to bo prepared for Ids further destinyr 
I'lierefore the author of the book ^ihid'Jiyn •does not 
consider tho reward of paradise a sjiecial gain, because it 
has ail end and is not eternal, and because this kind of 
life resembles the life of this onr world ; for it is not 
free from ambition and envy, having in itself various 
degrees and classes of existence, whilst cupidity and 
desire do not cease save whci'e there is perfect equality. 

The Sflfi, too, do not consider the stay in paradise a 
special gain for another reason, because there tho soul 
delights in other things but tho Truth, i.e. God, and its • - 
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thonglits are diverted from tlie Absolute Good by tiling 
which are not the Absolute Good. 

We have already said that, according to the belief of 
the Hindus, the soul exists in these two places without 
a bodv- But this is only the view' of the educated 
among them, who understand bj* the soul an indepen- 
dent being. However, the lower classes, and those who 
cannot imagine* the existence of tlie soul without a 
body, hold abont this subject very different views. One 
is this, that the cause of the agony of death is the soul’s 
waiting for a shape which is to be 2orepared, It does 
not quit the body before there has originated a cognate 
being of similar functions, one of those which nature' 
prei)ares either as an enibiyo in a mother s womb or as 
a seed iu the bosom of the earth. Then the soul 
the bodv in which it has been staN-incr. 

Others hold the more traditional \*iew that the soul 
does not wait for such a thing, that it quits its sliaiv- 
on accolmt of its weakness wliilst another body has 
been prepared for it out of the elements. Tliis body 
is called atlnihiha, ie. that kMc1< -/M's {it because 
it does not come into existence by being born. Tik 
sonl stays in this body a complete year in the greatest 
agony, no matter whether it- has deserwd to be rewarded 
or to be punished. Tins is like the Barzakh of the 
Pfisians, an intermediary stage between the penods 01 
acting and earnine’ and tbnt of receiving award, for 


Ou the soul 
leaving the 
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from >;'iiorm)C('. nml for Jli'- maiiin- f.'itoiji of 
lint, iiol <;vcry iiimiKr ojifor.- Soon* of ilifm •'•iC.'iji" 

boll by ]iri'vioi(.‘.]y iloinjr tvorhj: of ,uit| r.x- 

piatirui. 'I’lir i<.vpi.'ition }« imHitorntpbflly 

t]iinl:iiio of Vi.sbi.ni iti ••Vfiy action, ^)th>•r^ waiuli-r 
alioiif ill plants, filtliy binlr., ami aboaiiiiabtr 

dirty t*rocpiiio tluiijf,-: ii|;r Hr.* ami v.-ona?., for melt a 
Ioii;'lli of film* an tliry »l»*firi’ it/’’ * 

III tin* Iiool: Sii n-atl : “Ih* tvlio ilr.-fr;'*?.^ 
cxallatioii ami n-wnni will b-oom** lilcc om- of tii" 
aiijji'lH. mi\iii|' with flu* Iionf.** of >.pinrnal hria^'-, m-'f 
boiti;i: \in'Vi'Htril frt»m movin;^ frrfly in tin* hcavt'iif-. 
and from living in ih" nomp.atiy of flo-ir irdiahitaiifp, 
or liUo oiiruf tliofij'hl olasr.'*-^ of •.-piritiial briii^.-. ihif 
ho who don.TVrr Immitlation a.« r>'(‘'imj>on*;c for Mn.“ 
and oriinos will hocomo an animal or a plant, and will 
waiulor nlxml mitil ho tioiiorvos a ivward so as to Iw 
savod from piiiiishmont, or until ho olTors himsolf a? 
oxpiation, llin{,dng aw;iy the vohicio of tln.« hcalyf and 
tlairoby attaining salvation.” 

A Ihousoph who inclinos towards mc*t«‘m|)syi’ho.'is 
says: “'I'lio nioloiii psychosis h.ns four degrees: 

" I. 'I’lio (mvs/irrinff, i.f. the ])rocreation as limited 
to the human species, becaiist! it (rans/t-ra existence 
from one individual loanother j the opposite of this is — 

“ 2. 'J’ho Iraiis/ormiit;/, wliich concerns men in [ini'Ji- 
cnlar, since they are (mnxfurmnl into monkeys, pigs,*' 
and elephants. 

“ 3. A .stable condition of e.xistence, like the condition 
of the plants. 'J’liis is worse than (mnsif erring, becanso 
it is a stable condition of life, remains as it is through 
all time, and lasts as long as the monutains. 

“ 4. The dispersing, the opposite of number 3, which 
applies to the plants that are i)lncked, and to animals 
immolated as sacrifice, becanso they vanish witliont 
leaving posterity.” 

Abu-Ta'lyub of Sijistfm maintains in his book, called 
“ The disclosing of that which is veiled," that the species 
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are preserved ; that nietenipsychosis always proceeds in 
one and the same species, never crossing its limits and 
iwssing into another species. 

This was also the opinion of the ancient Greeks; 
for Johannes Grammaticus relates as the new of Plato 
that the rational souls will be clad in the bodies of 
animals, and that in this regard he followed the fables 
of Pythagoras. • 

Socrates says in the book Pliado: “The body is 
earthy, ponderous, lieavy, and the soul, which loves it, 
wanders about and is attracted towards the place, to 
which it looks from fear of the shapeless and of Hades, 
the gathering-place of the souls. They ai‘e soiled, and 
circle round the graves and cemeteries, where souls 
have been seen appearing in shadowy forms. This 
phantasmagoria only* occurs to such souls as have not 
been entirely separated, in which there is still a part 
of that towards which the look is directed.” 

Further he says : “ It appears that these are not the 
souls of the good, but the souls of the wicked, which 
wander about in these things to make an ex])iation for 
the badness of their former kind of rearing. Thus they* 
remain until they are again bound in a body on account 
of the desire for the bodily shape wliich has followed 
them. Tliey will dwell in bodies the character of 
wlych is like the character which they had in the world. 
iVlioso, c.y. only cares for eating and drinking will enter 
-he various kinds of asses and wild animals ; and he 
who preferred wrong and oppression will enter the 
various kinds of wolves, and falcons, and hawks.” 

Further he says about the gathering-places of the 
souls after death : “ If I did not think that I am 
going first to gods who are wise, ruling, and good, 
then afterwards to men, deceased ones, better than 
those here, I should be wrong not to be in sorrow about 
death.”* 

^Further, Plato says about the two places of reward and 
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of puiUKiiiiKMil : " will'll atiuni ilit’H, mbiimiiit, i>, oiif of 
tlio {rnat'diniis of lifll, Itwls him to th*: friintnal of jiidjr* 
nicut, find a giiidi; whohf spi'cial olUc" it in. hringj; him, f o* 
gcflior with those assemhlod t hoiv, lo lladi-j-, and there lif 
iTtnaiiiB the necessary nnmher of many and long cycle-, 
of time. Telejihos says, *Tlie load of Hades is an 
even one.’ 1, however, sfty, ‘ If tlie road wore oven or 
only a single one, a guide could he '^dispensed with.’ 
Now that sonl which longs for the body, or wIkjsc deeds 
were evil and not just, which resenihles sotds that have 
committed murder, (lies from there ami enclos-s itself in 
every species of being until certain times pass by. 
'J'hcreiipon it is brought by nece-usily to that jdace 
which is snitablu to it. Hut the pmv sonl finds com- 
panions and guides, gods, and dwi-lls in the ])lace.s 
which arc suitable to it." 

h'lirther ho sayst “'j’Jiose of the dead who led n 
middle sort, of life travel on a ves.eel prepared for 
them over Acheron. After they have received piinbh- 
lucnt and have boon purified from crime, they wa.sh 
and receive honour for the good deeds which they 
did according to merit. 'I'ho.se, liowever, who had 
commit, ted great sins, t.y. the stealing from the sacri- 
fices of the gods, robberies on a great scale, unjust 
killing, repeatedly and consciously violating the laws, 
arc thrown into Tartanis, whence they will never, he 
able to escape.” •- 

Furtlier : “ Those who repented of their sins already 
during their lifetime, and whoso crimes were of a some- 
what loiver degree, who, cy. committed some act of 
violence against their parents, or committed a murder by 
mistake, are thrown into Tartanis, being punished there 
for a whole year j but then the wave throws them out to 
a place whence they cry to their antagonists, asking 
them to abstain from further retaliation, that they may 
be saved from the horrors of punishment. If those now 
agree, they are saved ; if not, they are sent back into- 
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Tartarus. And this, their punishmcnl, goes on until 
their antagonists agree to their demands for being re- 
lieved. Those whose mode of life was virtuous are- 
liberated from iltfsc places on iliis earth. Tliey feel as 
though released from prison, and they will inhabit the 
pure earth.” 

Tarlaru^ is a huge deep ravine or gap into which the 
rivers How. AW people understand b}- the punishment 
of hell the most dreadful things which are known to 
them, and the ‘Western conntries, like Greece, have 
sometimes to suffer deluges and Hoods. But the de- 
.scription of Plato indicates a place where there are 
glaring Haines, and it seems that he means the sea or 
some part of the ocean, in which there is a whirlpool 
{durdiir, a pun upon Ta7-larus). No doubt these de- 
scriptions represent the belief of the men of those 
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CHAPTER YII. 

ON TUB NATDIIE OF LIBEIIATION FROM TUB AVORLD, 
AND ON THE PATH LEADING THERETO. 

If the soul is bound up with the woi'ld, and its being 
bound up has a certain cause, it cannot be liberated 
from this bond save by the opposite of this identical 
cause. Now according to the Hindus, as we have 
already explained (p. 55), the reason of the bond is 
iffnorance, and therefore it can only be liberated by 
knowkdfjc, by comprehending all things in such a way 
as to define them both in general and in particular, 
rendering superfluous any kind of deduction and re- 
moving all doubts. For the soul distinguishing between 
things (tu. oi'Ta) by means of definitions, recognises its 
own self, aud i-ecognises at the same time that it is its 
noble lot to last for ever, and that it is the vulgar lot of 
matter to change and to perish in all kinds of shapes. 
Then it dispenses with matter, and perceives that thijt 
which it held to be good and delightful is in reality 
bad and painful. In this manner it attains real knoAV- 
ledge and turns away fi’om being arrayed in matter. 
Thereby action ceases, and both matter and soul become 
free by separating from each other. 

The author of the book of Palanjali sa)'S : “ The con- 
centration of thought on the unity of God induces man 
to notice something besides that with which he is 
occupied. He who wants God, Avants the good for the 
whole creation without a single exception for any reason 
whatever ; but he who occupies himself exclusively with 
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his own self, will for its benefit neither inhale, breathe, 
nor exhale it {hiim and iirairdsa). When a man 
attains to this degree, his spiritual power prevails over 
liis bodily* power, and tlien he is gifted with the faculty 
of doing eight different tilings bj* which detachment is 
realised ; for a man can only dispense with that which 
he is able to do, not with that which is outside his 
grasp. These tight things are : — 

“ I. The faculty in man of making his body so thin 
that it becomes invisible to the eyes. 

“ 2. The faculty of making the bodj' so light that it i.s 
indifferent to him whether he treads on f, horns or mud 
or sand. 

“ 3. The faculty of making his bod}' so big thaf. if. 
appears in a terrifying miraculous shape. 

“4. The faculty of realising every wish. 

“ 5. The faculty of knowing whatever he wishes. 

“ 6. The faculty of becoming the ruler of whatever 
religious community he desires. 

“7. That those over whom he rules are humble and 
obedient to him. 

“ S. That all distances between a man and any far- 
away place vanish.” 

^’he terms of the Sufi as to the hwicmri being and sftu 
his attaining the stage of knowledge come to the same 
. (vffect, for they maintain that he has two souls — an 
eternal one, not exposed to change and alteration, by 
which ho knows that which is hidden, the trans- 
cendental world, and performs wonders ; and another, 
a human soul, which is liable to being changed and being 
born. From these and similar views the doctrines of 
the Christians do not much differ. 

The Hindus say ; “ If a man has the faculty to per- tiw dictcr- 
form these things, he can dispense with them, and will 
reach the goal by degrees, passing through several 
stages : — rataRjati. 

o 

“ I. The knowledge of things as to their names and 
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llu* ilirfiiiition.'i hy wliioh pars irti lam ftr>- nml-r 

Ihf ciil"jjoi'v of tiuivori-nl*, 1 hi! rrtranlinjf which a tarih 
pracfi*''" 

“ 3. 'I'liis (liotiiicSion (th'-’’") fii -'ipp'-nri, Ati'l asaii 
cotnpri'lu'iiil.'. tliiiif;.a nS ojii;** a', a v. hf 4 <', hiiS within 

liiitf, 

‘*4. ki«iil of Irncnvh'iljf.' i)- rai'.' <t aU'iVr and 
in' who lia?< it. catt dispi'in.'* with iiain‘\“ ami opit.h‘-tf-. 
wJiirh an"' only iii.'-IrHiin'at:! of htfnian iniiJcrf'-rtion, 

In this staffo t!n' intflUrttta ami the tiuito 

with till' intflhdum, ft a’: to h*,* on*' ami tin* pann* 
thin*'." 

T1u!< in what J\i(anjtili pays ahaiit tho knowlt-dyf 
which lilH'ratoj! fin* s-otil. In Sanskrit they call il« 
lih.<ralion Mohhtt — i.e. //> entl. By the same term 
they call the last contact of the eclip-'-d and eclipdntr 
hodios, or t.heir separafioji in hotlt Innar and polar 
<'cUpsos, hecause it is Ihrrnif of the fclipPO, the moment 
when tho two Inniinaries which were in contact with 
y- each ot her separate. 

According to tho IJiiidn.s. the organ.s of the senses 
have been juade for acepuring Iniowlodge, and thp])lea- 
snro which they afford has been created to stimulate 
people to research ami investigation, ns the jdeasnn' *- 
which eating and drinking niford to tho tn.ste lias Ik’ch 
created to prc.servo the individual by tnenns of nonrish- 
ment. So tho pleasure of coUiis serves to pre.^erve the 
species by giving birth to new individuals. If there 
w’oro not special pleasure in these two functions, man 
and animals would not practise them for these pur- 
poses. 

On know- In the book G^tld we read: “^fan is created' for the 
Sfn'gto purpose of hiowing; and because hnowing is always 
Uje^kook game, man has been gifted with the sajue organs. 
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If man were created for the purpose of acting, his 
organs would be different, as actions are different in 
consequence of the difference of the three primary farces. 
However, bodily nature is bent upon acting on account 
of its essential opposition to hnmoing. Besides, it 
wishes to invest action with pleasures which in reality 
are pains. But knowledge is such as to leave this 
nature behiitd ftself prostrated on the earth like an 
opponent, and removes all darkness from the soul as 
an eclipse or clouds are removed from the sun.” 

This resembles the opinion of Socrates, who thinks Quotation 
that the soul “being with the body, and wishing to PAado. 
inquire into something, then is deceived by the body. 

But by cogitations something of its desires becomes 
clear to it. Therefore, its cogitation takes place in that 
time when it is not disturbed by anything like hearing, 
seeing, or by any pain or pleasure, when it is quite by 
itself, and has as much as possible quitted the body 
and its companionship. In particular, the soul of the 
philosopher scorns the body, and wishes to be separate 
from it.” 

“ If we in this our life did not make use of the body, 
nor had anything in common with it except in cases of 
necessity, if we were not inoculated with its nature, 
but were perfectly free from it, we should come near 
Ji^oivledgc by getting rest from the ignorance of the 
body, and we should become pure by knowing our- 
selves as far as God would permit us. And it is only 
right to acknowledge that this is the truth.” 

Now we return and continue our quotation from' the The process 
book Gitd. 

“ Likewise the other organs of the senses serve for 
acquiring knowledge. The knowing person rejoices in 
turning them to and fro on the field of knowledge, so 
that they are his spies. The apprenhension of the senses 
is different according to time. The senses which serve 
the heart perceive only that which is presenk The 
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Jieart reflects over that which is present anci remembers 
also the past, Tlie natme takes hold of the present, 
claims it for itself in the past, and prepai’es to wrestle 
with it in future. The renson understands the nature 
of a thing, no regard being had of time or date, since 
past and future are the same for it. Its nearest helpers 
are rcjlcction and ivctlurc ; the jnost distant are the five 
senses. When the sensoi bring hefoio i-eflecf ion some 
particular object of knowledge, reflection cleans it from 
the errors of the functions of the senses, and hajids it 
over to renson. Thereupon reason makes universal 
what was before particular, and communicates it to the 
soul. Thus the soul comos to know it.” 

Further, the Hindus think that a man becomes hwvj- 
in one of three ways: — 

1. J 3 y being insijired, not in a certain course of time, 
hut at once, at birth, and in the cradle, as, c.g. the sage 
Kapila, for he was born knowing and wise, 

2. By bfeing inspired after a certain time, like the 
children of Brahman, for they were insjnred wdien they 
came of age. 

3. By learning, and after a certain course of time, 
like all men who learn when their mind ripens. 

Pago 36 Liberation through knowledge can only be obtained 
wrnthl'and by abstaining from evil. The branches of evil arc many, 
are tho”diiof but we may classify them as mindity, wrath, and ignor- 
MoSr ance. If the roots are cut the branches will wither. 

And here we have first to consider the rule of the two 
forces of cupidity and ‘loraih, which are the greatest and 
most pernicious enemies of man, deluding him by the 
pleasure of eating and the delight of revenge, whilst in 
reality they are much more likely to lead him- into 
pains and crimes. They make a man similar to the 
wild beasts and the cattle, nay, even to the demons and 
devils. 

Next we have to consider that man must prefer the 
reasoning force of mind, by which he becomes similar 
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to the highest angels, to the forces of cupidity and 
■wrath ; and, lastly, that he must torn a'way from the 
actions of the ■world. He cannot, however, give up these 
actions unless he does away ■with their causes, which 
are his lust and ambition. Thereby the second of the 
three jmman/ forccsis cut away. However, the abstain- 
ing /rom action takes place in two different ways ; — 

1 . By laziness*, procrastination, and ignorance accord- 
ing to the third force. This mode is not desirable, for 
it will lead to a blamable end. 

2. By judicious selection and by preferring that which 
is better to that which is good, which way leads to a 
laudable end. 

The abstaining from actions is rendered perfect in this 
way, that a man quits anything that might occupy him 
and shuts himself up against it. Thereby he will be 
enabled to restrain his senses from extraneous objects 
to sucli a degree that he does not anv more know that 
there exists anything besides himself, and be enabled 
to stop all motions, and even the breathing. It is 
evident that a greedy man strmns to effect his object, 
the man who strains becomes tired, and the tired man 
pants : so the panting is the result of gi’eediness. If 
this greediness is removed, the breathing becomes like 
the breathing of a being living at the bottom of the sea. 
tljat does not want breath ; and then the heart quietly 
rests on one thing, viz. the search for liberation and 
for arriving at the absolute unity. 

In the book G-itA we read : “ How is a man to ob- 
tain liberation who disperses his heart and does not 
concentrate it alone upon God, who does not exclu- 
sively direct his action towards him? But if a man 
turns away his cogitation from all other things and 
concentrates it upon the One, the light of his heart will 
be steady like the light of a lamp filled with clean oil, 
standing in a corner where no wind makes it flicker, 
and he will be occupied in such a degree as not to 
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jUTCrivi' ntiytliiii;; fliwt jjivj'!! lU:c liKit <»r cold, 

l:no«iii|' Mini »'V»‘ryfIiiii/f t)i»> //<»* J'ruth, 

IK ;i v.'iin ]»lmntoiii,'’ 

In flic Muin* wc rend; " I’/uii .ninl {>lcn*iiiro Imvc 
no (>nV(’,t on dll' real world, jii'.f riK tli" coiif iniioiis How 
of file sfrc'aniK fo flic f*C‘'an «Io''.‘i not allt-cf il‘< wafer, 
flow could ntiyliody nKcend f I iIk nionnfain pn*« .‘■avc Inm 
will) lias conr|iirT(‘d t'lijiull/i/ and ‘irrlUh and rendered 
f.licni inert ? " 

On nmiiinf. of wlinf Hf« have explained if is necejj-nry 
f liaf- co^dfalion phonld he continiiouK, not in any way 
fo he de(in(‘d hy nninher; for a nuniher .always dt- 
notos 7Vp('«//v/ /ijHM, and repealed times pre“nppo«e a 
hre.ak in the coirifation ocenrrin;' hetween fwoconsocn- 
f.ive times. 'J'lii.s would interrupt the contimiity, and 
would prevont cof;if.ition hecoininj' united with the 
object of coffitation. And this i.s not the object kept 
in view, wliicli is, on flio contrary, ifte tontinviii/ of 
rogHation, 

This goal is attained cither in a single Rhapr, i.c. a 
.single stage of mefempsycliosis, or i/i sercnil fJttijh's, 
in this way, that a man ^lerpetii.nlly practises virtuous 
helmviour and acciasloms the soul thereto, so that flu.*: 
virtuous hoh.nviour hccome.s to it. a nature and an 
osseulial cjuality. 

Virtuous behaviour is that which is de.scrihcd J)\' 
tho religious law. Its princijwl law.s, from wliich they 
derive many secondary ones, may be summed up in the 
following nine rules: — 

1. A man shall not kill. 

2. Nor lie. 

3. Nor steal. 

4. Nor whore. 

5. Nor hoard up treasures. 

6. He is perpetually to practise holiness and purity. 

7. He is to perform tho prescribed fasting without 
an interruption and to dress ijoorly. 
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8. He is to hold fast to the adoration of God with 
praise and thanks. 

9. He is always to have in mind the word vm, the 
word of creation, without pronouncing it. 

'riie injunction to abstain from killing as regards 
animals (So. i) is only a special part of the general 
order to alstain /iwn doing anything hurtful. Under 
this head falls al*o the robbing of another man’s goods 
(Iso. 3), and the telling lies (No. 2). not to mention the 
foulness and baseness of so doing. 

The abstaining from hoarding up (No. 5) means that 
a man is to give up toU and fatigue : that he who seeks 
the bounty of God feels sure that he is provided for ; 
and that, starting from the base slavery of material life, 
we may, by the noble liberty of cogitation, attain eternal 
bliss. 

Practising purity (No. 6) implies that a man knows the 
filth of the body, and that he feels called upon to hate 
it, and to love cleanness of soul. Tormenting oneself 
by poor dress (No. 7) means that a man should I’educe 
the body, allay its feverish desires, and sharpen its senses. 
Pythagoras once said to a man who took great care to 
keep his body in a flourishing condition and to allow it 
everything it desired, “Thou art not lazy in building 
thy prison and making thy fetter as strong as possible.” 

The holding fast to meditation on God and the angels 
means a kind of familiar intercourse with them. The 
book Sumliliya says : “ Man cannot go beyond anything 
in the wake of which he marches, it being a scope 
to liim (f.f. thus engrossing his thoughts and detaining 
liim from meditation on God)." The book Gltd says ; 
“All that which is the object of a man’s continuous 
meditating and bearing in mind is stamped upon him, 
so that he even unconsciously is guided by it. Since, 
now, the time of heath is the time of remembering what 
we love, the soul on leaving the body is united with 
that object which we love, and is changed into it.” 
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fri»!n ftit-K 


However, llie ri-n»l«T nof hflifve tliftt it ij> only 
flu- tmiou *)f tlif 'tiiil willi ftiiv forinii of lifethnt {vri'iii 
«n(l reltirn into t«.';i!-t*':ie»- tliftt i'. /?f-T''/e«<!,f'»rfl!c 

fftiiiohiioh, fi' i/tt, f<:iyh: '*He wlio v/Ik'Ii 
fi'otl is evcrylliinir, fttol tliot fr4>jii lorn ('Verytliifi;: jtro- 
I'ceilfi, 7.'; lihi'riftf-L tlioiij'ii hi}: In' lowfr f hftti tli.v 

of lln' .'■ftiiitM.” 


Orock 
nud Siin 
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Second 
part: The 
X^yactieal 
pathlendingp 
to Mokslm 


'I’lie sftoo' liool; fftyi* : "Heel; *!'‘U.'er.mce frf,'tn tlii*- 
world liy ftlistftiniii}' fn/ni xiny njmieetiou with it' fo!!:*-.'. 

Iiy hiiviiit' f'inrere intent ions in .ill ftctionft nnd when 
iiinhiiif' olVi'iin^^'.'i l>y fire to without nny ilenre for 
rew.'inl anil reeoiii|i"nse ; further, hy hei pini,' aloof fn^!" 
niftiihilnl." The real Timininj; of all (his is lliftt you 
shitiihl not, prt'fi’r f»ni' he i« your friend to 

another Inratise he is your enemy, ami that you shoiihl 
lieware <ir ne/'lij'ence in sleeping' wheti other.'! are aw.ihe, 
ami in wahiti^' when others are a.sh'ep; for this, too, ).< 
a hiiul of hein;' ahmt from them, thoii^di oiilwanlly 
yon are pjvAv/i/ with them. Further: Heel: deliverance 
hy f^narditig soul from .‘•oiil, for tho soul is an enemy if 
it bo addicted to lusts; hut what an o.vcelletit friend 
it i.s wliett it is chaste I ” 

Socrates, earinjj little for Ids imi)onding^ death and 
being glad at the pro.spect. of coming to his Lord, said : 

“ My degivc must not he considered hy any one of yon 
lower than that of the .swan," of which peo])le .^ay that 
it is the bird of Apollo, the sun, aTid that it therefore-'^ 
knows what is hidden ; that is, when feeling that it will 
soon die, sings more and more melodics from joy at the 
prospect of, coming to its Lord. " At least my joy at in)' 
prospect of coming to the object of my adomtion must 
not bo less than the joy of this bird.” 

For similar reasons the Sfifi define love as being en- 
grossed by the creature to the exclusion of God. 

In the book of PcUaTijali we read : “ We divide the 
path of liberation into three parts : — 

‘ ‘ I. Th C2}racti(;al one (Jcriyii-yoi/a'), a process of habitu- 
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atijiff the sonsep in a ijentlo way to delach tljcmselves ncconliiii; lu 

° , , , - , , fiilaHJati, 

from tlie extenial worlu, niul lo concentrate tlicmselves riWum- 

. . < -If 1-1 Marmn, 

upon the internal one, fo thatlliey cxcluFively occupy nndciM. 
theiuFelvcs with God. Tliis is in general the path of 
him who docs not doFire. anything save wliat is sulliciout unno 3^. 
to sustain life.” 

In the book VisInin-DJuinna we read: ‘‘The king 
I’ariksha, of the ftnnily of Jlhrign, asked Satanika, the 
head of an as'-embly of .‘=ago.s who stayed with him, for 
the explanation of some notion regarding the deity, and 
by way of answer the .sage communicated wliat he liad 
heai-d from Haunaka, Saunaka from U.^anas, and U.^aims 
from J3rahman, ns follows: ‘Goil is without first and 
without last; he has not been born from anything, and 
he has not homo anything save that of which it is im- 
po.ssiblc to Sfiy that it is He, and just as impossible to 
say that it is Koi-hc. IJow should 1 be able to ponder 
oil the ab.eolutegood which is an out How of his benevo- 
lence, and of the absolute bad which is a product of his 
wrath; and how could I know him so as to worship him 
as is his due, save bv turning awav from the world in 
general and by occupying myself exclusively with him, 
by ])erpetnnlly cogitating on him ? ’ 

“It was objected to him: ‘Man is weak and Ins life 
is a trilling matter, lie can hardly bring himself lo 
ab.<>jain from the neces.sitios of life, and this prevents 
him from walking on the jiatli of liberation. If we 
were living in the first age of niankiiid, when life 
extended to thousands of years, and when the world 
was good because of the non-existence of evil, we might 
hope that that which is necessary on this path should 
be done. But since we live in the last ago, what, 
according to your opinion, is there in this revolving 
world that miglit protect liim against the floods of the 
ocean and save him from drowning ? ’ 

“ Thereupon Brahman spoke : ‘ !Man wants nourish- 
ment, shelter, and clothing. Therefore in then there 
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i.*i no liftrni to Iiim. JJiif. lf< only tfi he foiiml 

in oliKUiiiiiii;' from l.li'‘iii, from miporiltioiih 

:iml frilimiui-r acliorm. WoisJiiji (lofl. liim aloiio, atitl 
vi'imraU' him; approach liim in (he plncy of wonOiij) 
widi pn-ients like perfiiiaeH ami (lower.-- ; prnis-c him 
aiifl nf(aeh yniir hearf. to him s-o (hat i( Jiever leave.s 
him. (live alui.s (o (hi; nrahiiiaits ami (o others, ami 
vow (o (I'oti vowfi — special ones, like (la; ah.,(ainij»” 
from mea( ; jiencral one?, like fas( !»;,'. Vow (ohim ani- 
mals which you tniis( Jiof hohl (o he .unmelhine; dilVerent 
from yourselves, so fiH (o feel cnfilleil (o kill them. 
Know lha( he is everythin^', 'riierefore, whatever yon 
do. let. it he for his sake ; and if you enjoy anything of 
the vanitie.s of the world, do not forget him in your 
intentions. If yon aim at the fear of G'od and the 
faculty of woiyliijjping him, theivhy yon will obtain 
liheratioji, not !>.v .‘mything ehse.’ " 

'I’ho hook Gt((i says : “ lie who tnorti(ic.s his liist doc.s 
not go heyond the tiectwary wants; atid he wlio is 
content with that which is .stiilicienl for the sustaining 
of life will not be ashamed nor be de.spiscd," 

The same book says: “If man is not without wants 
as regards the demands of human nature, if he wants 
nourislinient to a [ipease thereby tlie heat of hunger and 
exhaustion, sleep in order to jncet the injurious inlhi- 
cnce.s of fatiguing motions .and a couch to rest upon, 
lot the latter he clean and smooth, everywhere etjually 
high above the ground and sufficiently large that he 
may strelcli out his body' upon it. Let him have a 
place of temperate climate, not hurtful by cold nor by 
heat, .and where lie is safe agaijist the approach of 
reptiles. All this helps him to sharpen the functions 
of his heart, that he may without any interruption con- 
centrate his cogitation on the nnity. For all things 
besides the necessities of life in the way of eating and 
clothing are pleasures of a kind which, in reality, are 
disguised pains. To acquiesce in them is impossible, 
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and ^YOuld end in Mie gravest inconvenience. 'J’liere is 
pleasure only to him who kills the two intolerable 
enemies, lust and irrath, already* during his life and not 
wlien Jjo die.s, who derives liis rest and bliss from within, 
not from wiihoni; and who, in the final result, is able 
altogether to disi)ense with his senses.” 

Vasndeva spoke to Arjuna : “ If you want the abso- 
lute good, lake •care of the nine doors of thy body, 
and know what is going in .md out Ihrongh them. 
Constrain thy heart from dispersing its thoughts, and 
(piiet thy .soul by thinking of the upper membrane of 
the child’s brain, which is first soft, and then is closed 
and becomes strong, so that it would seem that there 
were no more need of it. Do not take perception of 
the senses for anything but the nature immanent in 
their organs, and therefore beware of following it." 

II. The second part of the path of liberation i.s Ti.uiiuiiof 
renunciation (the via ovmsmiis), based on the know- tfiill .'tH the 
ledge of the enl which exists in the changing things of nn'he\nth 
creation and their vanishing shapes. In consequence 
the heart shuns them, the longing for them cease.«, and 
a man is raised above the three jtriviartj forces which are 
the cause of actions and of their diversity. For he who 
accurately understands the affairs of the world knows 
that the good ones among them are evil in reality, and 
thpt the bliss which they afford changes in the course 
of recompense into pains. Therefore he avoids every- 
thing which might aggravate his condition of being 
entangled- in the world, and which might result in 
making him stay in the world for a still longer period. 

The book GUdsa^s: “Men err in what is ordered 
and what is forbidden. They do not know how to dis- 
tinguish between good and evil in actions. Therefore, 
giring up acting altogether and keeping aloof from it, 
this is (he action.” 

The same book says : “ The purity of knowledge is 
high above the purity of all other things, for by know- 
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ledge ignorance is rooted out and certainty is gained in 
exchange for doubt, which is a means of torture, for 
there is no rest for him who doubts.” 

It is evident from this that the first part of the path 
of liberation is instrumental to the second one. 

III. The third part of the path of liberation which is 
to be considered as instrumental to the preceding two 
is worship, for this purpose, that God should help a man 
to obtain liberation, and deign to consider him worthy 
of such a shape of existence in the metempsychosis in 
which he may effect his progress towards beatitude. 

The author of the book Gitd distributes the duties of 
worship among the body, the voice, and the heart. 

■ What the body has to do is fasting, prayer, the fulfil- 
ment of the law, the service towards the angels and the 
sages among the Brahmans, keeping clean the body, 
keeping aloof from killing under all circumstances, and 
never looking at another man’s wife and other property. 

What the voice has to do is the reciting of the holy 
texts, praising God, always to speak the truth, to 
address people mildly, to guide them, and to order 
them to do good. 

What the heart has to do is to have straight, honest 
intentions, to avoid haughtiness, always to be patient, 
to keep your senses under control, and to have a cheer- 
ful mind. , 

The author (Pataiijali) adds to the three parts of the 
path of liberation a fourth one of an illusory nature, 
called JRasdyana, consisting of alohemistic tricks with 
vaiious drugs, intended to realise things which by natui’e 
are impossible. We shall speak of these things after- 
wards (vide chap. xvii.). They have no other relation to 
the theory of Moksha but this, that also in the tricks of 
EasHyana everything depends upon the intention, the 
well-understood determination to carry them out, this 
determination resting on the firm belief in them, and 
resulting in the endeavour to realise them. 
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Acconlinc to tlic Himlus:. liberation is union with 
t-iod; for they describe God as a being who can dis- 
pense with hoping for a recompense or with fearing 
opposition, unattainable to thought, because he is sub- 
lime beyond all unlikeness which is abhorrent and all 
likeness which is sympathetic, knowing himself not by 
a knowledge, which comes to him like an accident, re- 
garding somcthiif^ which had not in every phase before 
been known to him. And this same description the 
Hindus apply to the lihavlc-! one, for he is erpial to God 
in all these things except in the matter of beginning, 
since he has not existed from all eternity, and except 
this, that before liberation he existed in (he world of 
entanglement, knowing the objects of knowledge only 
by a phantasmagoric kind of knowing which ho had 
acquuvd by absolute exertion, whilst the object of his 
knowing is still covered, as it were, by a veil. On the 
contrary, in the world of liberation all veils arc lifted, 
all cover.s taken off, and obstacles removed. There the 
being is absolutely knowing, not desirous of learning 
anything unknown, separated from the soiled ])ercep- 
tions of the senses, united with the everlasting ideas. 
Therefore in the end of the book of Patanjali, after the 
pupil has asked .about the nature of liberation, the 
master says; “If you wish, say. Liberation is the 
cessation of the functions of the three forces, and their 
returning to that homo whence they had come. Or if 
you wish, s.ay, It is the return of the soul as a hiovnnef 
being into its own nature.” 

The two men, pupil and master, disagree regarding 
him who has arrived at the stage of liberation. The 
anchorite asks in the book of Sarnkhya, “Why does 
not death take place when action ceases ? ” The sage 
replies, “Bec,auEe the cause of the separation is a 
certain condition of the soul whilst the spirit is still 
in the body. Soul and body are separated by a natural 
condition which severs their onion. Frequently when 
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tlie cause of .in oft’eeb lias already ceased or disappeared, 
tlie effpcl itself still goes on for a certain time, slacken- 
ing, and by .and by decreasing, till in llie end it ceases 
totally ; c.g. the silk-weaver drives round liis wheel with 
his mallet until it wliirls round rapidly, then he le.aves 
it; however, it does not sl.md still, though the mallet 
that drove it I'ound has been removed ; the motion of 
the wheel decreases by little and liWle, and fin.illy it 
ceases. It is the same case with the body. After the 
action of the body has ce.ised, its effect is still lasting 
until it .arrive.s, tlirough the various stages of motion 
and of rest, at the cessation of pljysical force and of the 
effect which had originated from preceding causes. 
Thus libeiMtion is finished when the body has been 
completely prostrated." 

In the book of Patafijali there is a passiige which 
expresses similar ideas. Speaking of a man who re- 
strains his senses and organs of perception, as the turtle 
draws in its limbs when it is afraid, he says that “ he 
is not fettered, because the fetter has been loosened, 
and ho is not liberated, because his body is still with 
him." 

There is, however, another passage in the same book 
which does not agi’ee with the theory of liberation as 
expounded above. Ho says : “ The bodies are the snares 
of the souls for the purpose of acquiring recompense.' 
He who arrives at the stage of liberation has acquired, 
in his actual form of existence, the recompense for all 
the doings of the past. Then he ceases to labour to 
acquire a title to a recompense in the future. He frees 
himself from the snare ; he can dispense with the parti- 
cular form of his existence, and moves in it quite freely 
without being ensnared by it. He has even the faculty 
of moving wherever he likes, and if he like, he might 
rise above the face of death. For the thick, cohesive 
bodies cannot oppose an obstacle to his form of e^st- 
ence (as, c.g, a mountain could not prevent him from 
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passing tlirongli). How, llieii, could liis body oppose an 
obstacle to bis soul ? ” 

Similar views are also met. with ainong the Siifi. ! 
Some Sufi author relates the following stor}* : " A com- 
pany of Sufi came down unto ns, and sat down at some 
distance from ns. Then one of them rose, prayed, and 
on having flnisbed his prayer, turned towards me and 
spoke : * 0 masfer, do yon know here a place fit for us 
lo die on ? ’ Now I thought he menut skcpuii/, and so 1 
pointed out to him a place. The man went there, threw 
himself on the back of his head, and remained motion- 
les.s. Now 1 rose, went to him and shook him, but lo ! 
lie was alread}" cold.” 

The Sufi explains the Koranic verse, “ We have 
made room for him on earth” (Sftra iS, S 3 ), in this 
way: “If he wishes, the earth rolls itself np for 
him ; if he wishes, he can walk on the water and in 
the air, which offer him suflicient resistance so as to 
enable him to walk, whilst the mountains do not offer 
him an}’ resistance when he wants to pass through 
them.” 

We ne.xt speak of those who, notwithst.auding their 
greatest e.vertions, do not re.ach the stage of liberation. 
There are several classes of them. The book i^dihkhya 
says: “He who enters upon the world with a virtuous 
character, who is liberal with what he possesses of the 
goods of the world, is recompensed in it in this w.ay, 
that he obtains the fuiiilmcnt of his nishes and desires, 
that he moves about in the world in happiness, happy 
in body and soul and in all other conditions of life. For 
in reality good fortune is a recompense for former deeds, 
done either in the same shape or in some preceding 
shape. Whoso lives in this world pionsly but without 
knowledge will be raised and be rewarded, but not be 
liberated, because the means of attaining it are want- 
ing in his case. Whoso is content and acquiesces 
in possessing the faculty of practising the above-men- 
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lioji/'d f|jr}(f comtnnmlmi-nf/i (siV, n'f/r p. /.fj, v.ltow» 
fr)orir>}i ill Hu-m, ih H«cc<*^«fiil hy mi-nns of Ili-iii, mu) 
I»fli(tv(»t tlinl, //ity nre lilferatioii, will r.>innin in tlu- 
winif 

'J’lif folluwinp n paralilf rlmr.noU'ri^infr ilio-c wijo 
vie wifli oach ollior in tho pro;rJ'<-:is throti/rh tin* VArion.-- 
slaj'iiH of l;nowIfilf'o A man i*- travirliini,' tn;,o.'tlifr 
with hin jnipiln for sonio hn<'iiu'.‘*s’ or ofhor towardK tho 
oml of Lhf ni|'ht.. Thou f horo app'-Aro pomothin'r ^tantl- 
inj» i‘rt‘ct hofor*! thoin on tho rornl, tho iiatnn- of whiclt 
it is iinjiossihlo to roco/piiri} on account of tlic darhncf'- 
of night, 'fill' man turns towanls hi** pupil.**, anti ash.s 
thoni, OIK* aftor tho other, what it is ? The {in^t say.s: 
“ I tlo not Icnow wliat it i.s." 'i'hi* rocoiul fays : •* I do 
not hnow, and I liavo no moans of learning what if i.**." 
Tho third says: "It is iiselofs to o.*caniin(f what it i.s, 
for the rising of tin* day will roeeal it. Jf it i.s some- 
thing torrihh*. it will tlisappear at dayhronic; if if i.s 
Homolhing cist!, the nalnro of tho thing will anyhow ho 
clear to ns.” Now, none of them had attained to know- 
ledge. the lirst, hecanse he w.as ignorattl ; tho second, 
becaii.se he was incap.able, and had no means of know- 
ing; tho third, because he was indolent ami acrpiiesced 
in his ignorance. 

The fotirth pupil, however, did not give an answer, 
Jlo stood still, and then he went on in the direction of 
t he object. On coming near, he found t hat it was pump- 
kins on which there lay a tangled inas.s of something. 
Now ho knew that a living man, endowed with free 
will, doo.s not .stand still in liLs place until such a 
tangled mass is formed on his head, and he recognised 
at once th.at it was a Hfelc.ss object standing erect. 
Further, he could not he sure if it was not a hidden 
place for some dunghill. So he went quite close to it, 
struck against it with his foot till it fell to the ground. 
Thus all donht having been removed, he returned to 
his master and gave him the exact account. In such p 
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way (lie inastor obtained the knowledge tliroiigh the 
intermediation of his pupils. 

With regard to similar views of the ancient Greeks 
we can quote Ainmonius, who relates the following as a atitiioni, 

1 1 1* Aroroonhii 

sentonce of rvthajjoras : “ vour desire and exertion eiato, mki 
in this world be directed towards the union with (hr Fird 
Cuiwr, which is the cause of the cause of your existence, 
that you may endure for over. Yon will be saved from 
destruction and from being wiped out; yon will go to 
the world of the true son.^e, of the true joy. of the true 
. glory, in everl.nsting joy and pleasures.” 

Further, I’ythagoras says : “ Ilow can you hojie for 
the state of detachment as long as you .are chad in 
bodies ? And how will you obt.ain libenation as long as 
you are incarcerated in them ? ” 

Ammonius relates ; “ Empedocles and his siicces-sors 
.as far as Heracles (sic) think that the soiled souls alw.ays 
remain commingled with the world until they ask the 
univer.«al soul for help. The universal soul intercedc-s rasc^s. 
for it with the Intdlvjmcc. the latter with the C're.ator. 
TheCreatoralTordssomcthingof his light to Intelligence; 
Intelligence affords something of it to the universal soul, 
which is immanent in thi.s world. How the soul wi.shes 
to be enlightened by Intelligence, until at hast the 
individual soul recognises the universal soul, unites 
with it, and is .attached to its world. But this is a pro- 
cess over which many ages must pass. Then the soul 
comes to a region where there is neither jilace nor time, 
nor .an3-thing of that which is in the world, like transient 
fatigue or joy." 

Socrates saj-s: “'Hie soul on leaving .epace wanders 
to the holine.es (to KaOapov) which lives for ever and 
exists ctemall}’, being related to it. It becomes like 
holiness in dnr.atiou, because it is bj’ me.ans of something 
like contact able to receive impressions from holiness. 

This, its shsceptibilitj' to impressions, is called Intelli- 
gence.” 
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l''iirrlior, Socrn!«'M «avp: “'I'Ih' :-«ml 5;> wrv ;iinilr»r lo 
lilt* (livino pubvlnjic** whiclj fiftop un} fjjf- ii(>r ilh-nU'r. 
.hkI i‘t till' only inUllhihilf whidi Irr-f*; for fvor: lli<- 
bucly i« till' oonlr.'iry of it. Wiion s otii ami boriy tiiiit'', 
imtiin* onlorP body topi-rvo, (lie .•■f>itl to rule ; bat v.-bf n 
Ibcy poparnto, fli<* foul jjtirs to atiotluT plnfr" fban that 
to wbich fbt> b(ujy fjo—*. TIuto it i.'; liiippy with f biiip- 
lli.'if ar»* Hiiitabb- to if ; it ropof^'p froiu Ix-iii" circutn- 
Horibi'il in spnco, rrptp from folly, impatifjico, lovo, fear, 
tuiil othor biimatt ovilp, j>n tbip comlition, that it bad 
alwayp be»n jmrf and ba{»‘d fbo body. If, hon'<'v«*r, it 
bas sidliod it'-<‘lf hv connivanc*. witii fbo botlv, bv 
porvin^r nml loving' it so that tin* bndy wa‘ f-iibi-iTi'icnt 
If) its lusts atid dfsiros, in this ra«'* it dor!- mit fx- 
p*Tit‘nC'’ anytliintr mon* r>-al tban th" spocic? of bodily 
tlitn}fs (tii foi/iftroofrfj) nml tb<' cotifnnl r.dth Ibotii." 

I’rocltis says; “'I'lio body in which tin* rational soul 
dwidls has n-eoivi-d tbo fijfiiro of a globf>. like the »*tht;r 
and its individual ladnj's. Tht* body in which both tbo 
rational and tb(> irrational souls dwell h.as reedved an 
t'.rccl fiitiire like man. 7‘ho body in which only the 
irratinnal soul dwells has received a figure erect and 
cuia'fd at the same lime, like that of the irrational 
animals, 'fhe body in which there is neither the one 
nor flic other, in which there is nothing but tbo nourish- 
ing power, lias received an erect figure, but it is at. tiie 
same time curved and turned upside down, so that the 
head is planted in the earth, as is the case with the 
plants, 'I’lio latter direction being tbo contrary to that 
of man, man is a heavenly tree, the root of which is 
directed towards its homo, I'.f. heaven; wliilst tlio root 
of vegetables is directed towards iftety home, i>. the 
earth.” ^ 

7’hc Hindus hold similar views aboii't nature. Ar- 
jiina asks, “What is lirahmnn like in the world?” 
Whereupon VAsudeva answers, “ Imagii)^e liitn like an 
ASvtttlha tree.” I’liis is a huge pieciojus tree, well 
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known among iliom, pt.ancling npsiclo tlown, tbc roots 
being .above, tbo bnancbcs below. ]f ifc has ample 
nourishment, it. becomes fpiite enormous ; the branches 
spre.ad far, cling to the .®oil, mul creep into it. Hoots 
anti branclics .above and below re.^emblo each other to 
such a degree- th.at it is dillicult to say which is which. 

“ lir.ahman is the upper roots of this tree, its trunk is 
the Veda, its branches arc the different doctrines and 
schools, its le.avcs arc the different modes of inter- 
pretation ; its nourishment comes from Iheilnrc forces; 
the tree becomes strong and compact- t hrough the senses. 

'Phe intelligent being has no other keen desire but that ivo 
of felling this tree, i.c. .abstaining from the world and 
its vanities. When he has succeeded in felling it, he 
wishes to settle in the place where it has grown, a 
place in which there is no returning in a further st.age 
of metempsychosis. When he obtains this, he leaves 
behind hiinself all the pains of heat anil cold, and 
coming from the light of sun and moon and common 
fires, ho attains to the divine lights." 

The doctrine of Patnnjali is .akin to that of the sftfip-iimi. 
Sufi reg.arding being occupied in meditation on the 
Truth, (i.c, God), for they s.ay, “i\s long .as yon point 
to something, you arc not a moiiist ; but when the 
Truth seizes upon the object of your pointing and 
aUTiihilates it, t.hon there, is no longer an indicating 
por.?on nor an object indicated.” 

'J’here are some pass.ages in their system whicli .'ihow 
that they believe in the iianthcistic union ; e.g, one of 
them, being asked wh.at is the Truth (God), g.avo the 
following answer : “ How should I not know the being 
which is / in essence and Noi-I in space? If I return 
once more into existence, thereby I am sopai'ated from 
him ; and if I am neglected (t.c. not born anew and 
sent into the world), thereby I become light and be- 
come accustomed to the union ” (sjc). 

Abh-Belcr Ash-shibli says: “Cast off all, and you 
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'I’lii' Sufi <'Xj)lnin tli** Kornnir (Siua r, <5S), 

'* 77(»'« i.'v r.pii!:r ; httu fif/i a y.-trl nf tits ' in t!if 
ffilltiuinj* iiitiiini't': “'I'lit* «>r»li'r to hill flint which i;. 
ilcatl in onliT to j;ivc life to it inilicaft*-. that the Jirart 
•lofs not, Ih'coiiic a1iv«* hy Ili>‘ lij.'ht*- of hnow-li'di;** 
imlcss tin* hotly li*’ hillfil hy rircctif: pmcl ic" to ^ticli 
a tlritroo llint, it iltw-s not anv taon' exist as a real it v, 

O «r w 

hut only in a ft*rnial way, whilst voiir In-art is a reality 

• » • • 

on which no ohject t»f the formal world has any in- 
llni'iice.”. 

I''nrlher they say: “ Hettveen man a»itl flod there 
arc a thousand slaj'es of lijfhl ami darhness. Men exert 
themselves to pass Ihroni'li tlarkmss to lioht. and 
when they have alfaiueii ti> the stalhms of liitiif, there 
is no return for them." 
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, CHAPTEK VIII. 


ox THE PIFFEKEXT CLASSES OF CKEATED BEIXGS, AND 
OX TnF.ni NAMES. 


The subject of this chapter is very difficult to study and 
understand accurately, since we Muslims look at it from 
without, and the Hindus themselves do not work it out 
to scientific perfection. As we, however, want it for 
the further progress of this treatise, we shall communi- 
cate all we have heard of it until the date of the present 
hook. And first we give an extract from the book 

“ The anchorite spoke : ‘ How many classes and species 
are there of livins bodies ? ’ 


“ The sage replied : ‘ There are three classes of them — 
the spiritual ones in the height, men in the middle, and 
animals in the depth. Their species are fourteen in 
number, eight of which belong to the spiritual beings : 
Brahmas, Indra, Prajapati, Saumya, Gandbarva, Yak- 
sha. Eaksbasa. and PiSica. Five species are thofee of 
the animals — cattle, wild beasts, birds, creeping things, 
and OTvrrsry i.e. the trees. And, lastly, foK 

species is represented by man.' ” 

The author of the same book has in another part of 
it given the following ennmerationwith different names : 
“ Bra'jrcan, Indra. Prajapati, Gandliarva. Taksha, Bak- 
shasa, Pirara.®. Pi&ca.” 

The Hindus are people who rarely preserve one ..no 
the same cider of things, and in their ennmeration ot 
things there is much that is arbitraiy'- The.* 


Tbo mHoiis 
c]a.«scs of 
creatures 
According to 
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invent numbers of names, and who is to hinder or to 
control them ? 

In the book GiiCt, Vasudeva says : “ When the first of 
the three primary f wees prevails, it particnlarly applies 
itself to developing the intellect, purifying the senses, 
and producing action for the angels. Blissful rest is one 
of the consequences of this force, and liberation one of 
its results. *' 

“ When the second force prevails, it particularly ap- 
plies itself to developing, cupidity. It will lead to 
fatigue, and induce to actions for the Yaksha and llAk- 
shasa. In this case the recompense will be accoi’ding 
to the action." 

“ If the third force prevails, it particnlarly applies 
itself to developing ignorance, and making people easily 
beguiled by their own wishes. Knally, it produces 
wakefulness, carelessness, laziness, procrastination in 
fulfilling duties, and sleeping too long. If man acts, he 
acts for the classes of the Bhftta and Pii^Aca, the devils, 
for the Preta who carry the spirits in the air, not in 
paradise and not in hell. Lastly, this force will lead 
to punishment; man will be lowered from the stage 
of humanity, and will be changed into animals and 
plants.” 

In another place the same author says : " Belief and 
virtue are in the Deva among the spiritual beings. 
Therefore that man who resembles them believes in 
God, clings to him, and longs for him. Unbelief and 
vice are in the demons called Asura and BAkshasa. 
That man whe resembles them does not believe in God 
nor attend to his commandments. He tries to make 
the world godless, and is occupied with things which 
are harmful in this world and in the world beyond, and 
are of no use.” 

If we now combine these statements with each other, 
it will be evident that there is some confusion both in 
the names and in their order. According to the mo^t 
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popiilavview of the majority of tlio lliiulns. there are 
the following eight classes of apirttnnl heings : — 

1. The Dt'va, or angels, to whom the north belong.-. 

They specially belong to the Hindus. I’eople say that 
Zoroaster made eneinies of the Shajuaniyya or Ihid- 
dhists by calling the devils by the name of the elas.s of 
aimcls which thni consider the hii^hest, i.r. Ihvn. Ami 
this usage has iTeen transmitted from Magian time.< 
down to the Persian language of our days. 

2. Daifi/tt ’tfdnuvfi, the demons who live in the 
south. To them everybody belongs who opposes the 
religion of the Hindus and persecutes the cow.s. Not- 
withstanding the near relationship which exists bet we<Mi 
them and the Devn. there is. .as Hindii.s maintain, no 
end of cjuarri’lling and fighting among them. 

3. Gandharra, the musicians and singers who main' 
music befoi’e the Deva. Their harlots are called Ap- 
saras. 

•j. Ydhshtt, the treasurers or guardians of the Deva. 

5. llnhshasn, demons of ugly and «leform(>d sha]U's. 

6. Kinnnra, having human shape.s but horse.s’ heads, 
being the contrary of the cenlaur.s r>f the (Jreelc, of 
whom the lower half has the sh.apt* of a her.-"'*, t ho upper 
half that of a man. The hatter figinv' is that of the 
Zodiac.al .sign of ArcUenen.^. 

f. Artyrt, beings in the shape of serpents. 

8. Vidyudhura, demon-,sorccrers. who exercise ,a 
certain witchcraft, but not such a one as to produce 
pennanent results. 

If we consider this serie.s of beiim’S, we find the crUu-i«'v'* 

,. , , ontlieiK* 

angelic power at the upper end and the demoniac at the 
lower, and between them there is much interbleuding. 

Ihe qualities of these beings are different, inasmuch 
as they have attained this stage of life in the course of 
metemps^'chosis by action, and actions are different on 
account of the three primary forces. ^J'hcy live very 
long, since they have entirely strijiped off the bodies. 
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since they are free from all exertion, and are able to do 
things wliich are impossible to man. They serve man 
in whatever he desires, and are near him in cases of need. 

However, we can learn from the extract from 
that this view is not coiTect. For Brahman, Indra, and 
Prajapati are not names of species, but of individuals. 
Brahman and Prajapati very nearly mean the same, 
but they bear different names on 'account of some 
quality or otlier. Indra is the ruler of the worlds. Be- 
sides, Vasudeva enumerates the Yaksha and Eillcshasa 
together in one and the same class of demons, whilst 
the Pnrfinas represent the Yaksha as guardian-angels 
and the servants of guardian-angels. 

After all this, we declare that the spiritual beings 
which we have mentioned are one category, who have 
attained their present stage of existence by action dur- 
ing the time when they were human beings. They have 
left their bodies behind them, for bodies are weights 
which impair the power and shorten the duration of 
life. Their qualities and conditions are different, in the 
same measure as one or other of the three primary forees 
prevails over them. The first force is peculiar to the 
Deva, or angels who live in quietness and bliss. The 
predominant faculty of their mind is the comprehending 
of an idea without maiter, as it is the predominant 
faculty of the mind of man to comprehend the idea.Mi 
matter. 

The third force is peculiar to the Py&ca and Bhftta, 
whilst the second is peculiar to the classes between them. 

The Hindus say that the number of Deva is thirty- 
three Icopi or erore, of which eleven belong to Maha- 
deva. Therefore this number is one of his surnames, 
and his name itself (Mahildeva) points in this direction. 
The sum of the number of angels just mentioned would 
bo 330,000,000. 

Further, they represent the Deva as eating and drink- 
ing, cohabiting, living and dying, since they exist 
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witliin matter, tliongli in the most subtle and inost 
simple kind of it, and since they have attained this by 
action, not b)' knowledge. The book Patanjali relates 
tliat Nandike^vara offered many sacrifices to Mabadeva, 
and was in consequence transferred into paradise in bis 
bnmau shape ; that Indra, the rnler, bad intercourse with 
the wife of Nabnsba the Brahmin, and therefore was 
changed into a s*pent by way of punishment. 

After the Deva comes the class of the Pitarns, the on two rua. 
deceased ancestors, and after them the PhiUa, human uisiiis. 
beings who have attached themselves to the spiritual 
hcings (Deva), and stand in the middle between them 
and manldni He who holds this degree, but without 
being free from the body, is called either Rishi or 
Siddha or Mnni, and these differ among themselves 
according to tlieir qualities. Siddha is he who has 
attained by his action the faculty to do in the world 
whatever he likes, but who does not aspire further, and 
does not exert himself on the path leading to liberation. 

He may ascend to the degree of a Rishi. If a Brahmin 
attains this degree, he is called Bmlmarshi ; if the 
Kshatriya attains it, he is called Rujarshi. It is not 
possible for the lower classes to attain this degree. 

Rishis are the sages who, though they are only human 
beings, excel the angels on account of their knowledge. 
Therefore the angels learn from them, and above them 
there is none but Brahman. 

After the Brahmarshi and Rfijarshi come those classes 
of the populace which exist also among us, the castes, 
to whom we shall devote a separate chapter. 

All these latter beings are ranged under matter. visi,,.,uthc 
. Now, as regards the notion of that which is above 
matter, we say that the SAij is the middle between andnS^ra. 
matter and the spiritual dmne ideas that are above 
matter, and that the three pnviarg forces exist in the v\g 
dynamically (er Svvd[ui). So the vXij, with all that is 
(wmprehended in it, is a bridge from above to below. 
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■ Aliy life wliicli circiilalcs in file i"A)/ iiiulcr I lie fxclii- 
sivo inllticnco of the Cnn/n’. is called JJnthinan, 
Pi'njdpoli, and hy iiitinr oilier names wliicli occur in 
Mieir reIi'(ioiis Ian* and tradition. It is identical with 
nature in so far as it is active, for all l)rin},nng into 
existence, the creation of the world also, is attributed 
by them to llrnlnnan. 

Any life wliicli circ«ilate.s in the under the inthi- 
(*nce of the sci'ond force is called Niirfiifuna in the 
t>rndition of the Jfindiis, which means nature in so far 
as it has reached the end of its action, and is now striv- 
ing to preserve that which has been produced. Thus 
Is’arayana strives so to arrange the world that it should 
endure. 

Any life which circulates in the vAi; under the influ- 
enco of the third force is called Miihddcva and Nciriihtnt, 
but liis best-known name is Jtitdra. IJis work is 
destruction and annihilation, like nature in the last 
stages of activity, when its power slackens. 

These three beings bear difTcrent names, as they cir- 
culate through the various degrees to above and below, 
and accordingly their actions are dilTerent. 

But prior to all these beings there is one source 
whence everything is derived, and in this unity they 
coinpreliend all three things, no more separating one 
from the other. This unity they call Fis/ihh, a name 
which more properly designates the middle force ; but 
sometimes they do not even make a distinction between 
this middle force and the first cause (i.e, they make 
Narayana the causa cansanm). 

Here there is an analogy between Hindus and Chris- 
tians, as the latter distinguish between the Three Per- 
sons and give them separate names. Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost, but unite them into one substance. 

This is what clearly results from a careful exami- 
nation of the Hindu doctrines. Of tlieir traditional 
accounts, which are full of silly notions, we shall speak 
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licroaftor in tlic conr^o of I'lir t*x^»l:iii!itio)i. ^ on tiinst- 
not wonder if llio Hindus, in llioir stories about llio 
clas.s of the Deva, wlioin wo havo explained as aii;/ch. 
allow tliem all sorts of tilings, nnroasonable in flioni- 
selves, .•some perhaps not objectionable, others decidedly 
objectionable, both of which the theologians of Islam 
would declare to be incompatible with the dignity and 
nature of angolssi 

If von compare those traditions with those of the orici:ii.ni. 
Greeks regarding tlicir own religion, yon will cease to au^n xcm*. 
iind the Hindu system strange. We have already men- 
tioned that they called the angels gods (p. 36). Now 
consider their stories about Zens, and yon will under- 
stand the truth of our remark. As for anthropomor- 
phisms and traits of animal life which they attribute to 
him, wo give the following tradition: “When he was 
born, his father wanted to devour him ; but his motlu*r 
took a stone, wrajijied rags round it, and gave him the 
stone to swallow, whereujion he wont away.” This is 
also mentioned by Galenus in his JJook of tSporlirs, 
where ho relates that Thilo h.id in an enigmatical way 
described the preparation of the •}>t\w ciov i/kJ/i/jukoi" in 
a poem of his by the following wonls : — 

“ Tahf. nd hnir, diffn-ciiia mrol aloirr, th' ojTa'iiuj In the ij'iilf. 

And of maii'n Wow/ irei'jhl^ vf the unuih’.r of Ihc mrnUtl 
, /nrii/fiV.'.” 

The poet means Jlrc pounds of saffron, because the senses 
are fvc. The weights of the other ingredients of the 
mixture he describes in similar enigmatic terms, of 
which Galenas gives a coraiuentary. In the same 
poem occurs the following verse : — 

“And of (he jtscwlonijmone root irhich Intf ffroint in the disirirt 
in Khich Zens tras horn.” 

To which Galeniis adds: “This is Amhopogoii Narchts, 
which hears a false name, because it is called ati car of 
corn, although it is not an ear, but a rook Tlie poet 
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(in-iftilx'it thnt it almihl I)-* < .'r* {nn, tfw' myllr,- 

Itii'lhf-'* n'tnti* thfif Z«ii>. v.'/i;. btrii on Mtc rnontij.'.iit 
I'vr K. in f./'i'rt-'i. whi’n* lii" niristi'-r roittv.-iji-;! bid 

from lilfi fn(!jt*r Krono-i, Uint lo* t-hmiiii nos *J"VOt:r him 
ns Jii> hfitl (lcv(iiirc'l odoT'-*.'* 

tt'<<|l.{:nuwn }>{ory-lK'fih;i t**!| iljnt li» inrirnM! 
o?’ifnin worinm om* nfb-r thi* ofliiT, roh.ibif»’(l with 
•itlifiv. doiiij' virilfiicfj t‘» th“m nml j)0>*t;i.'irry!iijrt}i<'m; 
ftiiuniji {h'‘in Mtirop'i, tin* ilaii£'ht''r of I’ioirnix, who 
tnhcn from liim l>y A}-?orio«, hin^f of CVoto. Aft'T- 
wnrdH }ilu? joivo birth to two rhil(Iri*n from him, Mi«0' 
Jilindnnmntlitm. This haj»p-n*(l Joricr ii'.'ton; the 
Isr.aclitt**: left the <liv«>rt and i-iit-Ti'd I’aicsfino. 

Aiiothor tradition is that he ilhd in Cri't“, and w.as 
iiiirictl tht’iv at tin* tim<’ of ISamsoii tin- Isra'dito, ht-inff 
/So jo.’nr.s of at'o ; that ho was catlod /f-'it', wJwn ho ir.ad 
hocomo ohi, afiiT In* had (oruu'rW boon callod Diox; and 
fh.if f ho finst who him this namo was CVcrop.', llio 
hrst kin!! of Athons. Jt was common to all of them 
to indnlfjo in (heir lusts witlioiit- any restraint, and to 
favour the business of the ]>atuler ; and so far they were 
not- unlike i^oroaster and King CJnshfasp wiicn they 
desired to consolidate the realm and the ride (si>). 

Chroniclers maintain that (Verops and his successors 
are the source of all the vices amoii" the Athenians, 
meaning thereby such things as occur in the story.of 
Alexander, viz. that Nectanebns, king of higypt, after 
having lied before Arlaxerxes the lilnck and hiding in 
the ca])ital of Aracedonia, occupied himself with astro- 
logy and soothsaying; that he beguiled Olympms, the 
wife of King I’hiliii, who was absent. Ife cunningly 
contrived to cohabit with her, .showing himself to her 
in the figure of the god Ammon, ns a serjient with two 
heads like rams’ he.ads. So she became pregnant with 
Alexander. Pliilip, on returning, was about to disclaim 
the paternity, but then lie dreamt that it was the child 
of the god Ammov. Tlicreiipon lie recognised the child 
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wliiHi ’Akwm- .Anilfci luf.'uit, tin* invi-liriil or Mic jiliv^ic/ii 
ojii'. Kor I Ilf j»of| Kralfs rall'-il Ilu- Cflf.'-tial '■jiIut’c 
yiriiSf Hui] lihfUiM* Iloijifi* .‘•.'tVf'! 

* A*» <*f Mm*.*, hf« I'ut »»1T fr< m 

ArHto.*-' «"ills tin- ftlifr.niiii tlif air Unm in tin.’ pap.'-afe : 
•■'I'ln' ruail.s ami llm im’f|in«.f-j'lac>;K arc full of liint, and 
wf nil imisl inlinlc liijn." ” 

'I'licrcforc tin* pliil<iM>jjIuM>; of llm fjtoa inaintnin tliat. 
/icnK is the spirit wldrli is disjn’isod in tlm and 
siniilnr to our soids. /.»•. tin* nature whieli rules every 
nnliiral body. 'I'hc nullioi* supposes that In: is mild, 
since lie is tlie cause of the j^ood ; therefore he is right 
in mnintnining that he has not only created men, hut 
also the gods. 
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If a uevt- order ot things in noiuicai or s-:*c:ai £iie i# 
created bv a man naturallr ambitions of rniicg. vrLo 
br Lis diameter and capacitr realty deserves to be- a 
mier. a man of iirm convictions and unshaken deter- 
mination. ivLo even in times of reverses is sapported by 
gc-cd luck, in so far as p-eopie then side with him in 
recognition of former merits of his. sncli an order is 
likely to become consoiidated among those for whom 
it was created, and to continne as Srm as the deeply 
ro-oted monntains. It will remain among them ris a 
generaliy recegnised mie ia ail generations throngh the 
tourse of time and the tiight o: ages. If. th-on. this new 
form of state or society rests in some degree on religion. 
thes« twins, state and reiigion. are ia j>erfect harmony, 
and their union represents the highest development of 
human society, all that men can possibly desire. 

Ti’.e kings o: aniiquity, who were industriously de- 
voted to the duties of their oSice. spent most of their 
care on the division of their subjects into dicerent 
classes and orders, which they tnea to preserve from 
intermistcre and disorder. Therefore they forbade 
people of different classes t-o hare intercourse with each 
ether, and laid upon each class a particular kind of 
work or art and hancicraft. They md not allow any- 

bedv to transsress the limits of his class, and even 

• * 
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pauished those who would not be content with their- 
class. 

Castes of All this is well illustrated by the history of the 

the ancient . , , 

rorsians. ancient Ohosroes (Khusran), for they had created great 
institutions of this kind, which could not be broken 
through by the special merits of any individual nor by 
bribery. When Ardashir ben BUbak restored the Per- 
sian empire, he also restored the claQses or castes of the 
population in the following way : — 

The first class were the knights and princes. 

Tlio second class the monks, the fire-priests, and the 
lawyers. 

Tlie third class the physicians, astronomers, and other 
men of science. 

The fourth class the husbandmen and artisans. 

And within these classes there were subdivisions, dis- 
tinct from each other, like the species within a genus. 
All institutions of this kind are like a pedigree, as long 
as their origin is remembered; but when once their 
origin has been forgotten, they become, as it were, the 
stable property of the whole nation, nobody any more 
questioning its origin. And forgetting is the necessary 
result of any long period of time, of a long succession 
of centuries and generations. 

Among the Hindus institutions of this kind abound. , 
We Muslims, of course, stand entirely on the other side 
of the question, considering all men as equal, except in 
piety ; and this is the greatest obstacle which prevents 
any approach or understanding between Hindus and 
Muslima 

The four Tile Hiudus call their castes varim, i.e. coloim, and 

oas 09 . from a genealogical point of view they call them jdtaJca, 

Pago 49. i.e. births. These castes are from the very beginning 
only four. 

I. The highest caste are the Brflhmana, of whom the 
books of the Hindus tell that they were created from 
the head of Brahman. And as Brahman is only another 
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name for the force called nature, and the liead is the 
highest part of the animal body, the IJrrihmana are the 
choice part of the whole genus. Therefore the Hindus 
consider them as the very best of mankind, 

II. The ne.\t caste are the Kshatriya, who were 

created, as they say, from the shoulders and hands of 
IBrahniau. Their degree is not. much below that of the 
Brrihmana. • 

III. After them follow the Vaisya, who were created 
from the thigh of IBrahman. 

IV. The Sddra, who were created from his feet. 

Between the latter two classes there is no very 

great distance. ^luch, however, as these classes differ 
from each other, they live together in the same towns 
and villages, mixed together in the same houses and 
lodgings. 

After the Sudra follow the people called Antyaja, who 
render various kinds of services, who are not reckoned 
amongst any caste, bnt only as members of a certain 
craft or profession. There are eight classes of them, 
who freely intermarry with each other, except the fuller, 
shoemaker, and weaver, for no others would condescend 
to have anything to do with them. These eight guilds 
are the fuller, shoeni.nker, juggler, the basket and shield 
maker, the sailor, fisherman, the hunter of wild animals 
and^f birds, and the weaver. The four castes do not 
live together with them in one and the same place. 
These guilds live near the villages and towns of the 
four castes, but outside them. 

The people called Hadi, Doma (Domba), CandAla, 
and Badhatan (sic) are not reckoned amongst any caste 
or guild. They are occupied with dirty work, like the 
cleansing of the villages and other services. They are 
considered as one sole class, and distinguished only’^ by 
their occupations. In fact, they are considered like 
illegitimate children ; for according to general opinion 
they descend from a Sudra father and a Brrihmani 
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mother as the children of fornication ; therefore they 
are degraded outcasts. 

The Hindus give to every single man of the four 
of tiio castes castes characteristic names, accordiuer to their occn- 

niid {guilds. • - _ , ° 

pations and modes of life. .E.g, the Br&hmana is in 
general called by this name as long as he does his work 
staying at home. When he is busy with the service 
of one fire, he is called ishfin ; if he ferves three fires, he 
is called agnihStnn ; if he besides offers an offering to 
the fire, he is called dikshita. And as it is with the 
Brfihmana, so is it also with the other castes. Of the 
classes beneath the castes, the H&di are the best spoken 
of, because they keep themselves free from everything 
unclean. Next follow the Doma, who play on the lute 
and sing. The still lower classes practise as a trade- 
killing and the inflicting of judicial punishments. The 
worst of all ai-e the Badhatau, who not only devour the 
flesh of dead animals, but even of dogs and other 
beasts. 

ciiauimoof Eaoh.of the four castes, when eating together, must 
iiiYiiS"'''' form a group for themselves, one group not being, 
allowed to comprise two men of different castes. If, 
further, in the group of the BrUhmana there are two 
men who live at enmity with each other, and the seat 
of the one is by the side of the other, they make a 
barrier between the two seats by placing a board 
between them, or by spreading a piece of dress, or in 
some other way ; and if there is only a line drawn 
between them, they are considered as separated. Since 
it is forbidden to eat the remains of a meal, every single 
man must have his own food for himself ; for if any one’ 
of the party who are eating should take of the food from 
one and the same plate, that which remains in the plate 
becomes, after the first eater has taken part, to him who 
Pago so. wants to take as the second, the remains of the meal, 
and such is forbidden. 

Such is the condition of the four castes. Arjuna 
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asked about tlie nature of the four castes and what 
must he their moral qualities, whereupon Vasudeva 
auswered : 

“The Brahniana must have an amxde intellect, a 
quiet heart, truthful speech, much patience : he must 
he. master of his senses, a lover of justice, of evident 
purity, always directed ujjon worship, entirely bent 
upon religion. • 

“The kshatriya must fill the hearts with terror, must 
be brave and high-minded, must have ready speecli and 
a liberal hand, not inindingr dangers, only intent upon 
carrying the great tasks of his calling t u a happy end. 

“TlieVaUyaU to occupy himself with agriculture, 
with the acquisition of cattle, and with trade. 

“The Sudra is to endeavour to render services and 
attention to each of the qireceding classes, in order to 
mate Jiim.«f If liked by them. 

“If each member of these ca«tes adheres to his cus- 
toms and usages, he will obtain the happiness he wishes 
for, supposhig that he i.« not negligent in the worship of 
God, not forgetting to remember him in his most im- 
pjrtaat avocations. But if anybridy wants to quit the 
works and duties of his caste and adopt those of another 
caste, even if it would bring a certain honour to the 
btler, it is a sin, because it is a transgression of the 
role.” 


farther, Vasudeva speak.-^, inspiring liim "dth conra^ 
iofght the enemy ; “ Dost tluva not know, 0 man with 
felcug arm, that thou art a Kshatriya; thatt 
bi'been created brave, to nish boldly to tie c arg , 
wcarg little for the vicis.«itudes of time, _ 

whenever their soul has a be ob- 

riifortane? for onlv therebv is the rewar 
^■nkeco„r,;,or3,l.e-ob...i»sF«”^,C 
If he perishes, he obtains of the 

thou showest. weakness in th® P ^^pect of 
' and seemest melancholy at 1 1 ® 
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killing this host ; but it will bo infinitely worse if thy 
name will spread as that of a timid, cowardly man, that 
thy reputation among the heroes and the experienced 
warriors will bo gone, that thou wilt bo out of their 
sight, and thy name no longer bo romeinbored among 
them. I do not know a ■worse punishment than such 
a state. Death is better than to expose th3'self to the 
consequences of ignominy. If, tl^rcfore, God has 
ordered thee to fight, if he has deigned to confer upon 
thjT caste the task of fighting and has created thee for 
it, carrj' out his order and perform his will with a 
determination which is free from any desire, so that 
tlij' action be exclusivelj' devoted to him.” 

Hindus difler among themselves as to which of these 
castes is capable of attaining to liberation ; for, according 
to some, only the Drrihmana and Kshatriya are capable 
of it, since the others cannot learn the Yeda, whilst 
according to the Hindu philosophers, liberation is 
common to all castes and to the whole human race, if 
their intention of obtaining it is perfect. This view 
is based on the saying of Vyasa : “ Learn to know 
the twenty-five things thoroughly. Then yon inaj' 
follow whatever religion you like ; yon will no doubt 
be liberated.” This view is also based on the fact 
that Vasudeva was a descendant of a Sftdra family, 
and also on the following saying of his, which ho 
addressed to Arjnna: "God distributes recompense 
without injustice and without paiiiality. He reckons 
the good as bad if people in doing good forget him ; he 
reckons the bad as good if people in doing bad remem- 
ber him and do not forget him, whether those people be 
Vaisya or Sftdra or women. How much more wilt tliis 
be the case when they are Brahmana or Kshatriya.” 
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CHAPTER X. 

ox THE SOURCE OF THEIR RELIGIOUS AXD CIVIL LAW, 
OX PROPHETS, AXD OX THE QUESTION' WHETHER 
SINGLE LAWS CAN' BE ABROGATED OR N'OT. 

The ancient Greeks received their religions and civil 
laws from sages among them who were called to the 
work, and of whom their countrymen believed that 
they received divine help, like Solon, Draco, Pythagoras, 
Minos, and others. Also their kings did the same ; for 
Mianos (sic), when rnling over the islands of the sea 
and over the Cretans about two hundred years after 
Moses, gave them laws, pretending to have received 
them from Zens. About the same time also Minos (sic) 
gave his laws. 

At the time of Darius I., the successor of Cyrus, the 
Romans sent messengers to the Athenians, and received 
from them the laws in twelve books, under which they 
lived till the rule of Pompilins (Nnma). This king 
gave them new laws ; he assigned to the year twelve 
months, whilst up to that time it had only had ten 
months. It appears that he introduced his innovations 
against the will of the Romans, for he ordered them to 
use as instruments of barter in commerce pieces of 
pottery and hides instead of silver, which seems on 
his part to betray a certain anger against rebellions 
subjects. 

In the first chapter of the Book of Bates of Plato, the 
Athenian stranger says : “ Who do yon think was the 
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first wlio gave laws to you ? Was he an angel or a man ? ” 
The man of Onossus said : “ He was an angel. In 
truth, with us it was Zeus, but with the Lacedsemonians, 
as they maintain, the legislator was Apollo.” 

Further, he says in the same chapter: “It is the 
duty of the legislator, if he comes from God, to make 
the acquisition of the greatest virtues and of the highest 
justice the object of his legislation.” ^ 

He describes the laws of the Cretans as rendering 
perfect the happiness of those who make the proper 
use of them, because by them they acquire all the 
human good which is dependent upon the divine good. 

The Athenian says in the second chapter of the 
same book: “.The gods, pitying mankind as born for 
trouble, instituted for them feasts to the gods, the 
Muses, Apollo the ruler of the Muses, and to Dionysos, 
who gave men wine as a remedy against the bitterness 
of old age, that old men should again be young by 
forgetting sadness, and by bringing back the character 
of the soul from the state of aSliction to the state of 
soundness.” 

Further he says : " They have given to men by in- 
spiintion the arrangements for dancing, and the equally 
weighed rhythm as a reward for fatigues, and that they 
may become accustomed to live together with them in 
feasts and joy. Therefore they call one kind of tlioii' 
music p^niscs, with an implied allusion to the prayers 
to the gods.” 

Such was the case with the Greeks, and it is precisely 
the same with the Hindus. . For they believe that their 
religious law and its single precepts derive .their origin 
from Rishis, their sages, the pillars of their religion, 
and not from the prophet, i.c. Narfiyana, who, when 
coming into this world, appears in some human figure. 
But he only comes in order to cut away some evil 
matter which threatens the world, or to set the world 
right again wlien anything has gone wrong. Further, no 
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law can be oxcbaiigtHl or replaceci by another, for they 
use the laws .ehnply us they Ihul Iheni. Thert'foro they 
can ilispense with prophets, ns far as law anti worship 
are coiicemecl, though in other aff.'iirs of the creation 
they sometimes want them. 

As for the question of the abrogation of laws, it 
seems that this is not impossible with the Ilitiilns, for 
they s.*iy that n.^tniy things which are now forbidden 
were allowed before the coming of Va'-ndeva. c.g. the 
flesh of cows. Snell changes are necessitated by the 
change of the natnro of man. and be their being too 
feeble to he.ar the whole burden of their duties. To 
these changes also belong the changes of the jnalri- 
iiwiiial fys-fhi and of ih> ihnjrt! of tks'cut. Tor in 
former times there were three modes of determining 
descent or relationship : 

• I. The child born to a man by his legitimate wife is ihiTircnt 
the child of the father, as is the custom with ns and 

with the Hindus. 

2. If a man m.arries a woman .and has a child by her : 
if, further, the marriage-contract stipnlati’s that the 
children of the wom.an will belong to /Vr father, the 
child is considered as tlie child of its grandfather who 
made th.at stipulation, and not as the child of its father 
who engendered it. 

• 3. If a stranger has a child by a married woman, the 
child belongs to her husband, since the wife being, as it 
were, the soil in wliicli the child has grown, is the pro- 
perty of the husband, always prcsnpjmsing that the 
sowing, i.c. the cohabitation, t.akes place with his con- 
sent. 

According to this nrincinle, Pandu was considered as Tiic^Mo-ot 

■ v (. A". 1 *11 Pant! n anti 

tne son of bantanii ; for this king had been enrsed by vyit,. 
an anchorite, and in consequence was unable to cohabit 
with bis wives, which was the more provoking to him 
as he bad not yet any children. Now lie asked Vyasa, 
the son of Pariisara. to procreate for him children from 
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liis wives in his place. Piliuln sent liim one, but she 
was afraid of him when he cohabited witli her, and 
trembletl, in consequence of which she conceived a 
sickly child of yellow hue. Then the king sent him a 
second w-oman ; she, too, felt much reverence for him, 
and wrapped herself up in her veil, and in consequence 
she gave birth to Dhritarashtra, who was blind and 
unhealthy. Lastly, he sent him a thifd woman, whom 
he enjoined to put aside all fear and reverence with 
regard to the saint. Laughing and in high spirits, she 
went in to him, and conceived from him a child of 
moon-like beauty, who excelled all men in boldness and 
cunning. 

The four sons of Pilridu had one wife in common, 
who stayed one month with each of them alternately. 
In the books of the Hindus it is told that Parfi^ara, the 
hermit, one day travelled in a boat in which there was 
also a daughter of the boatman. He fell in love with 
her, tried to seduce her, and finally she yielded ; but 
there was nothing on the bank of the river to hide 
them from the looks of the people. However, instan- 
taneously there grew a tamarisk-tree to facilitate their 
purpose. How he cohabited with her behind the tama- 
risk, and made her conceive, whereupon she became 
pregnant with this his excellent son Vyusa. 

All these customs have now been abolished and ab- 
rogated, and therefore we may infer from their tradi- 
tion that in principle iJie abrogation of a laio is alloicablc. 

As regards unnatural kinds of marriage, we must 
state that such exist still in our time, as they also 
existed in the times of Arab heathendom; for the 
people inhabiting the mountains stretching from the 
region of Panchir into the neighbourhood of Kashmir 
live under the rule that several brothei’S have one wife 
in common. Among the heathen Arabs, too, marriage 
was of different kinds : — 

I. An Arab ordered his wife to -be sent to a certain 
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man to demand sexual iuterconrse with him : then he 
abstained from her during the whole time of her preg- 
nancy, since he wished to have from her a generous 
offspring. This is identical with the third kind of 
marriage atnong the Hindus. 

2. A second kind was this, that the one Arab said to 
the other, “ Cede me your wife, and I will cede you 
mine,” and thus*they exchanged their wives. 

3. A third kind is this, that several men cohabited 
with one wife. When, then, she gave birth to a child, 
she declared who was the father ; and if she did not 
know it, the fortune-tellers had to know it. 

4. The NiMli-clmali (= malrimmiiim cxosum), i.e. 
when a man married the widow of his father or of his 
son, the chDd of such a marriage was called daizan. 

This is nearly the same as a certain Jewish max-riage, 
for the Jews have the law that a man must marry the 
widow of his brother, if the latter has not left children, 

• and create a line of descent for his deceased brother ; 
and the offspring is considered as that of the deceased 
man, not as that of the real father. Thereby they want 
to prevent his memory dying out in the w’orld. In 
Hebrew they call a man who is married in this way 
Tdhhdm. 

There was a similar institution among the Magians. Vamiac 
In the book of Tansai*, the great hcrladh, addressed to iuicicnt 
Padashvar-^shfih, as an answer to his attacks on • 

Ardashir the son of Babak, we find a description of the 
institution of a man’s being married as the substitute 
for another man, which existed among the Persians. 

If a man dies without leaving male offspring, people 
are to examine the case. If he leaves a wife, they 
marry her to hm nearest relative. If he does not leave 
a wife, they marry his daughter or the nearest related 
woman to the nearest related male of the family. 

If there is no woman of his family left, they woo by 
means of the money of the deceased a woman for his 
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familv, and many her to some male relative. The 
child oE snch a marriage is considered as the ofEspring 
o£ the deceased. 

Whoever neglects tins duty and does not fulfil it, 
kills innnmerable souls, since he cuts off tlie progeny 
and the name of the deceased to all eternity. 

We have here given an account of these things in 
order that the reader may learn by »ihe comparative 
treatment of the subject how much superior the insti- 
tutions of Islam are, and how mnch more plainly this 
contrast brings out all customs and usages, differing 
from those of Islam, in their essential foulness. 



( III ) 


.CHAPTEE XL 

ABOUT THE BEGIiXNIA'G OF IDOL-WOESHIP, AXD A 
DESOIUPTIOX OF THE IXOn'IDUAL IDOLS. 

It is well known that the popular mind leans towarfs 
the sensible world, and has an aversion to the world of 
abstract thought which is only understood by highly 
educated people, of whom in every time and every 
place there are only few. And as common people will 
only acquiesce in pictorial representations, many of the 
leaders of religious communities have so far deviated 
from the right path as to give such imagery in their 
books and houses of worship, like the Jews and Chris- 
tians, and, more than all, the Manichmans. These 
words of mine would at once receive a sufficient illus- 
tration if, for example, a picture of the Prophet were 
made, or of Mekka and the Ka'ba, and were shown to 
an uneducated man or woman. Their joy in looking 
at the thing would bring them to kiss the picture, to 
rub their cheeks against it, and to roll themselves in 
the dust before it, as if they were seeing not the picture, 
but the original, and were in this way, as if they were 
present in the holy places, performing the rites of pil- 
grimage, the great and the small ones. 

This is the cause which leads to the manufacture of 
idols, monuments in honour of certain much venerated 
persons, prophets, sages, angels, destined to keep alive 
their memory when they are absent or dead, to create 
for them a lasting place of grateful veneration in the 
hearts of men when they die. But when much time 
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hy ujinf i!i.. 
filin'- /mil t'<'>if II it'* nrij'iti i.*: fi>r{'*»tff‘i», it lh'(V>r(»f;{ u 
indtN’rnf rii.»ti)iti, ati'l it.-i Vi'iicratlfdi a diI** Sfif j;c!i«*i'al 
|»rm’f ii'*'. I'liiii |)**iii|' di'cply rii'i!*-tl in ftic nntiin* of 
man, fln> of nnlifiiiity frji-ij to inllitcttrc f}i«-m 

fiimi wi-al: imlnt of lli.-ir.-;’ 'riii-rofor,- f|i,-y m;nl>' 
tin* Vi'iinraflon of piclnri*!* ntnl .><ii»ilar niOMnni'.'iili' ul>- 
lijintoryon lliiini. n't is. ri’conntoil lii).toric r. forflr*. 
bolli for till' I inn's boforo ninl afUT Ihn IHiiirc, Honn' 
jiffijilis f'Von jir.'foml (»< know fliat all mankind, h.'fon* 
I'* >*r* (Jml i-i'iit tln'in Id? projiln-t'i, wrr>' on/* i.ar;,'!* iilokatr/ni? 

lioilv. 

•* 

'I’lii* followi>r.i of till' Tli/»ra fis tli» Imj'inninj' of ido- 
latry in till' d.ayn of Hi-rntrit, tin* jfr'-at-f'randfatlnT of 
Ahralinm. ’I'hi' Umnanr- hnvo, royardiiii* tliis iim'-tion. 
M<ity lln* f<»llowinjr tradition: — Uonudn? and Uomaiins (5, 
nihl U' titVt. tin' tw(i lirotln'iM from fin' country of tho Franks, on 
havinj' a''C>.’ml<'d tin* fltrom*. built tho city of Ifomt*. 
Tin'll lloimilns kilb'd bin brntbiT, and tin* CDnM'qtn'nc'' 
was a lonj* snirc''?.Mon of int<>stini' tronb!i>,s and wari-. 
Finally, UoiiuiIiik huniiUntcd him'-*;if, and tln-n In- 
ilri'uinl lliat tlmro wonM only bi' |v,>aec un condition 
tlmt ho placod hi'- brother on the thrnno, N’ow In' sjnt 
a {'oldoii imai,o' nirnh' of him, plact-d it at his- .•fido, and 
hunci'fonvavd ho n«od to ?ay, " flV (not /) havo onion'd 
thus and thius," which ?inco has b-;'coiin' tin* ironrral 
use »»r kinj,'?. 'J'horonpon tho tronbh-s snbj-idod. Ho 
fotindi.'d a feast and a play to amiiso and to gain over 
tho.'se who boro him ill-will on ncconiit of the miinler 
of hi.s brotlu'i'. Hesidos. he erected a inoniinient to the 
sun, consisting of four images on four horses, the green 
one for the earth, the bine for the water, the red for the 
fire, and the white for the air. This nionninent is still 
in Honu! in oiir da^'s. 

i.M-wor- Since, ho wovor, here we havo to explain the system and 

UtrlcioHo j lio thoories of t he Hindus on the subject, we shall now 
«i*sw»ot mention their ludicrous views ; but we declare at once 

XKOlllO, * 
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that they, are held only hy the common uneducated 
people. For those \Yho march on the jiath to liberation, 
or those who study philosophy and theology, and who 
desire abstract truth which they call sAra, are entirely 
free from worshipping anything but God aloue, and 
would never dream of worshipping an image manufac- 
tured to represent him. A tradition illustrative of 
this is that which*Sauiiaka told the king Pariksha in 
these words : — 

There was once a king called Ambarisha, who had 
obtained an empire as large as he had wished for. But 
afterwards he came to like it no longer ; he letii-ed from 
the world, and exclusively occupied himself with wor- 
shipping and praising God for a long time. Finally, 
God appeared to him in the shape of Indra, the prince 
of the angels, riding on an elephant. He spoke to the 
king : " Demand whatever you like, and I will give it 
you. 

The king answered : “ I rejoice in seeing thee, and 
I am thankful for the good fortune and help thou 
hast given ; but I do not demand anything from thee, 
but only from him who created thee." 

Indra said : “ The object of worship is to receive a 
noble reward . Bealise, therefore, your object, and accept 
the reward from him from whom hitherto you have 
obtained your wishes, and do not pick and choose, 
saying, ‘ Not from thee, but from another.’ ” 

The king answered : “ The. earth has fallen to my lot, 
but I do not care for all that is in it. The object of 
my worship is to see the Lord, and that thou canst not 
give me. Why, therefore, should I demand the fulfil- 
ment of my desire from thee ? ” 

Indra said : “ The whole world and whoever is upon 
it are obedient to me. Who are you that you dare to 
oppose me ? ” 

The king answered: “I, too, hear and obey, but I 
worship /im from whom thou hast received this power, 
• VOL. I. H 


story of 
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who is the lord of the universe, wlio has projected tliee 
against tlie attacks of the two kings, Bali and Hiran- 
yfiksha. Therefore let me do as /like, and turn away 
from me with my farewell greeting.” 

ludra said : “ If yon will absolutely oppose me, I will 
kill you and annihilate you.” 

The king answered : “ People say that happiness is 
envied, but not so, misfortune. ]& who retires from 
the world is envied by the angels, and therefore they 
will try to lead him asti’ay. I am one of those who 
have retii'ed from the world and entirely devoted them- 
selves to worship, and I shall not give it up as long as 
Fuse ss. I live. I do not know myself to be guilty of a crime 
for which I should deserve to be killed by thee. If 
thou killest me without any offence on my part, it is 
thy concern. * What dost thou want from me ? If my 
thoughts are entirely devoted to God, and nothing else 
is blended with them, thou aft not able to do me any 
harm. Sufficient for me is the worship with which I 
am occupied, aud now I return to it.” 

As the king now went on worshipping, the Lord 
appeared to him in the shape of a man of the grey 
lotus colour, riding on a bird called Garnda, holding in 
one of the four hands the safikha, a sea-shell which 
people blow when riding on elephants ; in the second 
hand the cakra, a round, cutting, orbicular weapon, 
which cuts everything it hits right through; in the 
third an amulet, and in the fourth padma, i.e. the red 
lotus. When the king saw him, he shuddered from 
reverence, prostrated himself and uttered many praises. 
The Lord quieted his terrified mind and promised him 
that he should obtain evei’y thing he wished for. The 
In Tig spoke : “ I had obtained an empire which nobody 
disputed with me; I was in conditions of life not 
• troubled by sorrow or sickness: It was as if the 
whole world belonged to me. But then I turned away 
from it, after I had understood that the good of the 
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world is reallr bad in the end. I do not wish for any- 
thing except what I now have. The only thing I now 
wish for is to be liberated from this fetter.” 

The Lord spoke : “ That you will obtain by keeping 
aloof from the world, by being alone, by uninterrupted 
meditation, and by restraining your senses to yourself.” 

The king spoke : “ Supposing that I am able to do 
so through that sjftictity which the Lord has deigned 
to bestow upon me, how should any other man be able 
to do so? for man wants eating and clothing, which 
connects him with the world. How is he to think of 
anything else ? ” 

The Lord spoke : “ Occupy yourself with your empire 
in as straightforward and prudent a way as possible : 
turn your thoughts upon me when you are engaged in 
civilising the world and protecting its inhabitants, in 
giving alms, and in everything you do. And if you are 
overpowered by human forgetfulness, make to yourself 
an ima^e like that in which vou see me : offer to it 
perfumes and flowers, and make it a memorial of me, 
so that you may not forget me. If you are in sorrow, 
think of me: if you speak, speak in my name; if you 
act, act for me.” 

The king spoke: “How I know what I have to do 
in general, but honour me further by instructing me 
in the details.” 

The Lord spoke : “ That I have done already. I have 
inspired your judge Vasishtha with aU that is required. 
Therefore rely upon him in all questions.” 

Then the figure disappeared from his sight. The 
king returned into his residence and did as he had 
been ordered. 

From that time, the Hindus say, people make idols, 
some with four hands like the appearance we have 
described, others with two hands, as the story and 
description require, and conformably to the being which 
is to be represented. 
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Anollier story of theirs is the following; — Itrahnian 

fn X-- ttc h.i'l a son called Naratla, who had no other desire but 
that of seeing the Lord. It was his ciistoni, when he 
walked alwut. to hold a stick. Jf he llirew it down, 
it hec-aine a .serpent, and he was able to do miracles 
with it. He never went without, it. One day being 
engrossed in meditation on the object, of his hopes, he 
«aw a fire from afar. He went towards if, and then a 
voice spoke to him out of the fire : “ What you demand 
and wish is impossible. You cannot seo me save 
thus.’’ When he looked in that direction, he .saw a 
fiery appearance in something like human sha]>e. 

I'A.---',. Henceforward it has been the custom to erect idols <»F 
certain shapes. 

Tvi!-;.f A famous Mol of theirs was that of Multan, dcdic;iled 

'Vlvu-?!!' to the sun, and therefore cdled . Ufiti/tt. It was of wood 
and covered with red Cordovan leather; in its two eyes 
were tw(t red rubie.s. It is s.aid to h.nve been made in 
the hast Krit.ayuga. Suppose that it was made in the 
very end of Kritayuga, the time which has since elap-sed 
amounts to 210432 yeans. When Muhammad Ihn 
.-MkAsim Hm Almunabhih conrpiored Multan, he in- 
(piired how the town had hecome so very flourishing 
and so many tr.-.asures h.ad there been accumulated, and 
then he found out that this idol was the c.au.se, for 
there came pilgrims from all sides to visit it. There- 
fore he thought it best to h.ave the idol when* it was, 
but he liiing a piece of cow’s-flcsh on its neck hy way 
of mockerj'. On the same place a mosrpie was hiiill. 
When then the I>.arinatiniis occujiied Mnltan, .Talaui 
Ibu SliaibAn, the nsuqier, broke the idol into jueces 
and killed its priests. He m.ade liis nKitision. which 
was a c,a'>flft built of brick on an elevated place, the 
mr-'pie iru ti-ad of the '>M tnos'pie, which lie ordered to 
be 'but from hatre'i .against anything that Imd b.'.'n 
don- und-r the dyr..".'-ty of the Calipli’^ of fli'- lioii'e of 
'Lto'i-va. Wlieji .'jfierw.ard' (he I)!e<.--'cd J’rinre 
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mud B\vept away their rule from those countries, he 
made again the old mosque the place of the IViday- 
worship, and the second one was left to decay. At 
present it is only a barn-floor, where bunches of Ilinna 
{Lawsonia incrmis) are bound together. 

If we now subtract from the above-mentioned num- 
ber of years the hundreds, tens, and units, i.e, the 432 
years, as a kind of arbitrary equivalent for the sum of 
about i(X) years, by which the rise of the ^armatians 
preceded our time, we get as the remainder 216,000 
years for the time of the end of the Bh'itayuga, and 
about the epoch of the era of the Hijra. How, then, 
could wood have lasted such a length of time, and 
particularly in a place where the air and the soil are 
rather wet ? God knows best ! 

The city of Tflneshar is highly venerated by the 
Hindus. The idol of that place is called Cakrasvdmin, 
i.e. the owner of the cakra, a weapon which we have 
already described (page 1 14). * It is of bronze, and is 
nearly the size of a man. It is now lying in the hippo- 
drome in Ghazna, together with- the Tj 07 'd of Somandth, 
which is a representation of the penis of MahAdeva, 
called Linga. Of SomanSth we shall hereafter speak in 
the proper place. This Cakrasvdmin is said to have 
been made in the time of Shdrata as a memorial of wars 
connected with this name. 

In Inner Kashmir, about two or three days’ journey 
fi’om the capital in the direction towards the mountains 
of Bolor, there is a wooden idol called ^drada, which is 
much venerated and frequented by pilgrims. 

We shall now communicate a whole chapter from the 
book Samhitd relating to the construction of idols, 
which will help the student thoroughly to comprehend 
the present subject. 

Vardhamihira says: “ If the figure is made to repre- 
sent Hdma the son of DaSaratha, or Bali the son of 
Virocana, give it the height of 120 digits,” i.e. of idol 
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digits, wliich innsli be reduced by one-tenth to become 
comnion digits, in this case loS. 

“ To the idol of Vislnui give eight hands, or fohr, or 
two, and on tlio left side under the breast give him the 
figure of the woman J^ri. If yon give him eight hands, 
place in the right hands a sword, a club of gold or iron, 
an arrow, and make the fourtli han^ as if it were draw- 
I’nBc 57. ing water ; in the left hands give him a shield, a bow, a 
cakra, and a conch. 

“ If yon give him fonr liauds, omit ihe bow and the 
arrow, the sword and shield. 

“ If 5'ou give him two hands, let the right hand be 
drawing water, the left holding a conch. 

“ If the figure is to represent Baladcva, the brother of, 
Nfirayaya, put earrings into his ears, and give him eyes 
of a drunken inan. 

“ If yon make both fignres, Nilrfiyana and Bal.adeva, 
join with them their sister Bhagavati (Durgri=] 5 ka- 
nan&'l), her left hand resting on her hip a little away 
from the side, and her right hand liolding a lotus. 

“ If yon make her forir-handed,place intherighthands 
a rosary and a hand drawing water ; in the left hands, a 
book and a lotus. 

“ If yon make her eight-handed, place in the left hands 
the Icaviandalu, i.c. a pot, a lotus, bow and book ; in the 
right hands, a rosary, a mirror, an arrow, and a rvater- 
drawing hand. 

“ If the figure is to represent SUmba, theson of Vishnn, 
put only a clnb in his right hand. If it is to represent 
Pnadynmna, the son of Vishnu, place in his right hand 
an aiTOW, in his left hand a bow. And if you make 
their two wives, ijlace in their right hand a sword, in 
the left a buckler. 

“ The idol of -Brahman has four faces towards the fonr 
sides, and is seated on a lotus. 

“ The idol of Skanda, the son of Mahildeva, is a boy 
riding on a peacock, his hand holding a hkti, a weappn 
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like a double-edged sword, wliicli has in the middle a 
pestle like that of a mortar. 

“The idol Indra holds in its hand a weapon called 
rajra of diamond. It has a similar handle to the saHi, 
but on each side it has two swords which join at the 
handle. On his front place a thii-d eye, and make him 
ride on a white elephant with four tusks. 

“ Likewise make'^on the front of the idol of Mabadeva 
a third eye right above, on his head a crescent, in his 
hand a weapon called Mia, similar to the club bnt with 
three branches, and a sword ; and let his left hand hold 
his wife Ganri, the daughter of Himavant, whom he 
presses to his bosom from the side. 

“ To the idol Jina, i.c. Buddha, give a face and limbs as 
beautiful as possible, make the lines in the palms of his 
hands and feet like a lotus, and represent him seated 
on a lotus ; give liim grey hair, and represent him with 
a placid expression, as if he were the father of creation. 

“If you make Arhant, thejBgnre of another body of 
Buddha, represent him as a naked youth with a fine 
•face, beautiful, whose hands reach down to the knees, 
with the figure of Sri, his wife, under the left breast. 

“ The_ idol of Eevanta, the son of the sun, rides on a 
horse like a huntsman. 

“ The idol of Tima, the angel of death, rides on a 
buffalo, and holds a club in his hand. 

“ The idol of Unbera, the treasurer, weare a crown, has 
a big stomach and wide hips, and is riding on a man. 

“ The idol of the sun has a red face like the pith of 
the red lotus, beams like a diamond, has protruding 
limbs, rings in the ears, the neck adorned with pearls 
which hang down over the breast, wears a crown of 
several compartments, holds in his hands two lotuses, 
and is dad in the dress of the Northerners which reaches 
down to the ankle. 

"If yon represent the SevenMothers,represent several Page s?. 
of them together in one figure, Brahm&at with four faces 
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towards tli«' four dirrctiotis, K.'uimuri «ilh sis faces, 
Vaislii.uivl with four Jiands, WirAlii \vitJi a liog^V head 
on a liinnan body, Indifini with many eyes and a chib 
in bur hand, Hha^avali (DiiroA) sittin/f as ])f;oph; 
generally sit, (!'amnn<.iu ugly, with protruding tooth 
and a slim waist. Further join with them the sons of 
iMaliadeva, ICshelraprda with bristling hair, a sour face, 
and an ugly figure, but V'inayaba \filh an eh-phant's 
head on a iniman body, with four hands, as wo h.nve 
heretofoia* described." 

'Phe wor.ship])ers of the.se idols hill .sheep and buiraloo.s 
with axes (l.utl/tm), that they may nourisli themselves 
with t heir blood, .All idols are const nicted according to 
certain measures determined by ulol‘jlngi-r.t for every 
single limb, but .sometimes they differ regarding the 
tncn.sure of a limb. Jf the artist keeps the right 
measure and docs not make anytliing too largo nor loo 
sm.all, he is free from sin. and is sure tlial the heing 
which ho rcpre.senlcd will not visit him with any 
mishap. “If ho makes the idol one cubit high and 
togolher with the throne two cubits, he will obt.ain 
health and wo.altli. If ho nmkes it higher still, lio will 
ho praised. 

“ Hut ho must know’ that making the idol loo large, 
especially that of the Sun, will hurt the ruler, and 
making it too small will hurl the artist. If ho giver- it 
a thin belly, this ludps and further.s the famine in the 
country ; if ho gives it a lean belly, this ruins jiroporty. 

“ Jf the liand of the artist sh'p.s so as to produce some- 
thing like a wound, he will have a wound in liis own 
body wliich w’ill kill him. 

"If it is not comidetely oven on both sides, so that 
the one shoulder is higher than the other, his wife W’ill 
perish. 

“ If he turns the eye up\Yard, ho will be blind for 
lifetime; if ho turns it downward, ho will have in.any 
troubles and sorrows.” 
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If the statne is inailc of some ]H*ecioiis stone, it is 
bettor than if it. were made of wood, and wood is better 
than clay. “Tlie benefits of a statue of precious stone 
will be common to all the men and women of the 
empire. A golden statue will bring power to him who 
erected it, a statue of silver will bring him renown, one 
of bronze will bring him an increase of his rule, one of 
stone the acquisition of landed property." 

The Hindus honour their idols on account of those 
who erected them, not on .ncconnt of the material of 
which they are made. We have already n)entioned 
tliat the idol of illultan was of wood. J:.;/. the /i?i{jfrt 
which llama erected when he had finished the war with 
the demons was of sand, which he had heaped up with 
his own hand. But then it became petrified all at once, 
since the astrologically correct moment for the erecting 
of the monument fell before the moment when the 
workmen had finished the cutting of the stone monu- 
ment which Hama originally had ordered. Kegarding 
the building of the temple and its peristyle, the cutting 
of tlje trees of four different kinds, the astrological 
determination of the favourable moment for the erec- 
tion, the celebration of the rites due on stich an occa- 
sion, regarding all this llama g.nvo vety long and tedious 
instructions. Further, he ordered that servants and 
priests to minister to the idols .«hould be nominated 
from different classes of the people. “ To the idol of 
Vishnu are devoted the class called Bhagavata ; to the 

w • 

idol of the Sun, the ilaga, i.r, the Magians ; to the idol 
of !Mahadeva, a class of saints, anchorites with long 
hair, who cover their skin with ashes, hang on their 
persons the bones of dead people, and swim in the 
pools. The Briihmana are devoted to the Eight p-iecss. 
Mothers, the Shamanians to Buddha, to Arhant the 
class called Kaffna. On the whole, to each idol certain 
people are devoted who constructed it, for those know 
best how to serve it." 

i 
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0«r object in mentioning all this mad raving was to 
tiiaroMi is reader the accurate description of an idol, if 

not to bo he hai}pens to see one, and to illustrate what we have 
idou***° before, that such idols are erected only for unedu- 

cated low-class people of little understanding ; that the 
Hindus never made an idol of any supernatural being, 
much less of God ; and, lastly, to show how the crowd 
is kept in thi’aldom by all kinds of i^destly tricks and 
deceits. Tlierefore the book says : “Many people 
tiy to approach me in their aspirations through some- 
thing which is different from me ; they try to insinuate 
themselves into my favour by giving alms, praise, and 
prayer to something besides me. I, however, confirm 
and help them in all these doings of theirs, and make 
them attain the object of their wishes, because I am 
able to disjjense with them.” 

In the same book Vdsudeva speaks to Arjnna : “ Do 
you not see that most of those who wish for something 
address themselves in offering and worshipping to the 
several classes of hdngs, and to the sun, moon, 

and other celestial bodies ? If now God does not dis-: ■ 
appoint their hopes, though ho in no way stands in 
need of their worship, if he even gives them more than 
they asked for, and if he gives them their wishes in 
such a way as though they were receiving them from 
that to which they had addressed their prayers — ^vjz. 
the idol — ^they will proceed to. worship those whom 
they address, because they have not learned to know 
him, whilst lie, by admitting this kind of intermedia- 
tion, carries their affairs to the desired end. But that 
which is obtained by desires and intermediation is not 
lasting, since it is only as much as is deserved for any 
particular merit. Only that is lasting which is obtained 
from God alone, when people are disgusted with old 
age, death, and birth (and desire to be delivered there- 
from by Moksha).” 

This is what Vftsudeva says. When the ignorant crowd 
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get a piece o£ good hick by accident or somelbiiig at 
vrbicli they had aimed, and when with tiiis sonic of tlio 
preconcei'ted tricks of the priests are brought into con- 
nection, the darkness in which they live increases 
vastly, not their intelligence. They will rush to those 
figures of idols, maltreating their own figures before 
them by shedding their own blood and mutilating their 
own bodies. * 

The ancient Greeks, also, considered the idols as 
mediators between themselves and the first Cnusr, and 
worshipjied them under the names of the stars and the 
highest substances. For they described the Firist Cause, 
not with positive, but only with negative predicates, 
since thev considered it too high to be described by 
human qualities, and since they wanted to describe it. 
as free from any imperfection. Therefore they could 
not address it in worship. 

When the heathen Arabs had imported into their 
country idols from Syria, they also worshipped them, 
hoping that they would intercede for them with God. 

Plato says in the fourth chapter of the Bool: of Lavs : 
" It is necessarj' to any one who gives perfect honours 
(to the gods) that ho should take trouble with the 
mystery of the gods and Sakiuut, and that he should 
not make special idols masters over the ancestral gods. 
Further, it is the greatest duty to give honours as much 
as possible to the parents while they live." 

By mystery Plato means a special kind of dcrotiou. 
The word is much used among the Sabians of llarran, 
the dualistic Manichmans, and the theologians of the 
Hindus. 

Galenus says in the book JDc Indok Aniincc .- “ At 
the time of the Emperor Commodns, between SOO-5 lO 
years after Alexander, two men went to an idol-mer- 
chant and bargained with him for an idol of Hermes. 
The one wanted to erect it in a temple as a memorial 
of Hermes, the other wanted to erect it on a tomb as a 
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inoniorial of tho dcccfisctl. Uowovor, they coiilil not 
sottlo tlio Inisincss witJi tlio inerclmnt, and bo they 
post])oncd it until the following day. Tlio idol-Jnerchant 
dreamt tho following night that the idol addrespcd him 
and sj)oko to him ; *0 excellent man 1 I am thy work. 
I have received throngli the work of thy hands a figure 
w'hich is thought to bo tho figure of a star. Now I am 
no longer a stone, as people called me Viereloforo ; I am 
now known ns Sforcury. At present it stands in thy 
hands to make mo either a memorial of something im- 
perishable or of something that has perished already.'" 

There is a treatise of Aristotle in wliich he answers 
certain questions of tho Brahmins which Alexander had 
sent him. There ho says : “ If you maintain that some 
Greeks have fabled that the idols siicak, that tho people 
offer to them and think them to bo spiritual beings, of 
all this wo have no knowledge, and wo cannot give a 
sentence on a subject wo do not know'.” In these word.s 
ho rises high above the class of fools and uneducated 
people, and ho indicates by them that he does not 
occupy himself with such things. It is evident that 
the first cause of idolatry was tho desire of commemo- 
rating tho dead and of consoling the living; but on this 
basis it has developed, and has finally become a foul 
and pernicious abuse. 

The former view, that idols are only memorials, w^^s 
also held by tho Caliph AIuTiwiya regarding the idols 
of Sicily. "Unien, in the summer of A.n. 53 , Sicily was 
conquered, and the conquerors sent him golden idols 
adorned with crow’iis and diamonds wddeh had been 
captured there, he ordered them to be sent to Sind, that 
they should be sold there to the princes of the conntiy ; 
for he thought it best to sell them as objects costing 
sums of so-and-so many denars, not having the slightest 
scruple . on account of their being objects of abomin- 
able idolatry, but simply considering the matter from a 
political, not from a i-eligious point of view. 
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^ CHAPTER Xir. 

OK THE VEUA, THE PUKAKAS, AND OTHER KINDS OF 
THEIR NATIONAL LITERATURE. 

Veda means kuowledsre of that wLicIi was before nn- sundry 

, ° , , uotcjs relat- 

known. It is a reli^ons system which, according to nictotiio 
the Hindus, comes from God, and was promulgated 
by the mouth of Brahman. The Brahmins recite 
the Veda without understanding its meaning, and in 
the same way they learn it by heart, tlie one receiv- 
ing it from the other. Only few of them learn its 
explanation, and still less is the number of those who 
master the contents of the Veda and their interpretation 
to such a degree as to be able to hold a theological 
disputation. 

The Brahmins teach the Veda to the Kshatriyas. 

The latter learn it, but are not allowed to teach it, not 
even to a Brahmin. The Vaisya and Si'idra are not 
allowed to hear it, much less to pronounce and recite 
it. If such a thing can be proved against one of them, 
the Brahmins drag him before the magistrate, and he 
is punished by having his tongue cut off. 

The Veda contains commandments and prohibitions, 
detailed statements ab5nt reward and punishment in- 
tended to encourage and to deter; but most of it con- 
tains hymns of praise, and treats of the various kinds 
of sacrifices to the fire, which are so numerous and 
difBcult that you could hardly count them. 

They do not allow the Veda to be committed to uieveda 
^writing, because it is recited according to certain modu- 
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liiiions, and Mioy tliercfore avoid ihe nso of tlio pen, 
tiinco it, is liable to cause some error, and may occasion 
an addii'ion or a defect, in tbo written text. Jn conse- 
quence it has liapponcd that they have sevoral times 
forgotten the Veda and lost it. Foivlhey maintain tlmt 
the following jias-sage occni's in >1110 conversations be- 
tween God and Brnbinan relating to the beginning of 
all things, nc,cording to the report of‘.^annal:n who had 
received it from the planet Venus: “You will forget 
the Veda at the time when the earth will be submerged; 
it will then go down to the depths of the earth, and 
none blit the fish will be able to bring it out again. 
Therefore I shall send the fish, and it will deliver the 
Veda into your hands. And 1 shall send the boar to 
raise the earth with its tasks and to bring it out of the 
water.” 

Further, the Hindus maintain that the Veda, together 
with all the rites of their religion and country, had been 
obliterated in the last Hvupara-yuga, a period of time 
of which we shall sjiealc in the proper place, until it 
was renewed by VyAsa, the .son of I’anlsara. 

The Vishnu Flint na say b: "At the beginning of each 
Manvantara period thero wilt be created anew a lord 
of a period wdioso children will rule over the whole 
earth, and a prince who will be the head of the world, 
and angels to whom men will bring fire-offerings, and 
the Great Bear, who will renew the Veda which is lost 
at the end of each period.” 

This is the reason >vby, not long before oiir time, 
Vasnkra, a native of Kashmir, a famous Brahmin, has 
of his own account undertaken the task of explaining 
the Veda and committing it to writing. He has taken 
on himself a task from which everybody else would 
have recoiled, but he carried it out because he was 
afraid that the Veda might be forgotten and entirely 
vanish out of the memories of men, since he observed 
that the characters of men grew worse and worse, and 
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that they did not care much for virtue, nor even for 
duty. 

There are certain passages in tlie Veda which, as tliey 
maintain, must not bo recited within dwellings, since 
they fear that they would cause an abortion both to 
women and the cattle. Therefore they step out into the 
open field to recit e them there. There is hardly a single 
verse free from siich and similar minatory injunctions. 

As we have alreadv mentioned, the books "of the 
Hindus are metrical compositions like the Kaj.a7. jioems 
of the Arabs. Jfost of them are composed in a metre 
called slolca. Tlie reason of this has alreadj' been 
explained. Galcnus also prefers metrical composi- 
tion, and E.ays in his book Knru yen;: “The single 
signs which denote the weights of medicines become 
corrupt by being copied ; they are also corrupted by the 
wanton mischief of some envious person. Tiicreforc it 
is quite right that .the books of Damocrates on medi- 
ciuos should bo preferred to others, and that they should 
gain fame and praise, since they are written in a Greek 
metre. If all books were written in this way it would 
be the best ; " the fact being that a prose text is much 
more exposed to corruption than a metrical one. 

The ^'eda, however, is not composed in this common 
metre, .sloka, but in another. Some Hindus say that 
no-one could compose .nnjihing in the same metre. 
However, their scholars maintain that this is possible 
indeed, but that they refrain from tiying it merely from 
veneration for the Veda. 

According to their tradition, Vyasa divided it into TiicVmir 
four parts: Jiiffvcda, Yajnrvc(la,Sdviav£da, aad Athar- vrSM."mi 

m the four 

xa natciia, vedas. 

Vyasa had four sishya, i.c. pupils. He taught a sepa- 
rate Veda to each of them, and made him carry it in 
his memory. They are enumerated in the same order 
as the four parts of the Veda : Paila, Vaisampdyana, 
Jaimini, Suinantu, 
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absent man was present, she conceived an aversion to 
his fine attire, and Yajnavalkya became aware of it, 
though she concealed it. On having finished, he took 
the water to sprinkle it over the head of the woman, 
for this holds with them the place of tlie blowing after 
an incantation, since blowing is disliked by them and 
considered as something impure. Then the woman said, 

“ Sprinkle it over tftis column.” So he did, and at once 
the column became green. Now the woman repented 
having missed the blessing of his pious action ; there- 
fore on the following day she went to the master, asking 
him to send her the same pnpil whom he had sent the 
.day before. Yajnavalkya, however, declined to go 
-except in his turn. No urging had any effect upon 
him ; he did not mind the wrath of his master, but 
simply said, Take away from me all that yon have 
taught me.” And scarcely had he spoken the word, 
when on a sudden he had forgotten all he knew before. 

Now he turned to the Sun and asked him to teach him 
the Yeda. The Sun said, “ How is that possible, as I 
must perpetually wander, and you are incajiable of 
doing the same ? ” But then Yajnavalkya clung to 
the chariot of the Sun and began to learn the Veda 
from him ; but he was compelled to interrupt the 
recitation here and there on account of the irregularity 
of the motion of the chariot. 

The Samaveda treats of the sacrifices, command- 
ments, and prohibitions. It is recited in a tone like vij^iavcda. 
a chant, and hence its name is derived, because sdman 
means the siveetncss of redtoAion. The cause of this 
kind of recital is, that NarSyana, when he appeared on 
earth in the shape of Y&mana, and came to the king 
Bali, changed himself into a Brahman and began to 
recite the Samaveda with a touching melody, by 
which he exhilarated the king, in consequence of which 
there happened to him the well-known story. 

The Atharvanaveda is as a text connected by the 
• VOL. I. I 
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rules of Samdhi. It does not consist of the same com- 
positions' as' the Rig and Tajur Vedas, but of a third 
kind called "S/iarfC It is recited according to' a melody 
-with a ntisal tone. Tliis Veda is less in favour with 
the Hindus than the' others. It likewise' treats of the 
sacrifices- to the fire,- and contains injunctibns regarding 
.the'dead add’ what is to be done -with them. ■ - 

As to' the Puranas, . we first menliion that the -word 
means eternal. There are eighteen Purfthas, most 
of them called by the names of animals, human -or 
angelic beings, because they contain stories about them, 
or because the contents of the book refer in some way 
to them, or because the book consists of answers which 
the creature whose name forms the title of the book 
has given to certain questions. 

The PnrS,nas are of human origin, composed by the 
so-called Rishis. In the following I give a list of their 
names, as I have heard them, and committed them to 
writing from dictation : — 

1. Adi-purdna, i.e. the first. 

2. Matsi/a-purdna, i.e. the fish. 

3. Kdi'Tiui-purdna, i.e. the tortoise. 

4. Vardha-purdna, i.e. the boar. 

5. Naratunha-purdna, i.e. a hnman being with a lion’s hea'd. 

6. Vdmanapurdna, i.e. the dwarf. 

7. Vdyu-purdm, i.e. the wind. 

8. iVando-purdno, t.e. a servant of-Mabildeva. 

- ' 9. Skanda-purdna,'i.e. a-.son of Mahildcva. 

..-10. .ridit^a-Tiurdna, i.e. thesnn. 

.11.. Soma-pttrdna, i.e. the-moon. 

12. i8dm&a-7)»rdjia', i.er the son of Vishnu'. 

13. ’Brdhmdnda-fiwi'dnafi.e. heaven. ■ ■ - -• • • ’ ' 

14. Mdrkandeydrpmrdnqt, i.e. a great’.Rishi. . 

15. ii’dri'sftya-purdna; .i.e. the bird Garuda. . 

16. Vtshnu-ptirdna, i.e. NSiAyana. ; 

17. Brklimd-purdna,' i.e. the nature charged 'witli the preserva- 

tion. of the world. 

' 18. Bhavishya-purdna, i.e'.- future things. 

Of all this literature I have only seen portions of the 
Matsya, Aditya, and Vayu Puranas. 
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Another somewhat different list of the Poranas'has 
been read' to me from the VisJimt-Furuna. I give it 
here in‘cxtcnso, '&s in all questions resting on tradition 
it is the duty’of *a:n author to give those traditions as 
completely as possible 

1. Brahma. 

2. Padma, iic. the aod lotus. ' 

3. - Vithnxt. ‘ ' 

4. iS'i'ral'i.f.'OIalJadcva. . 

5. Bhdgavata, i.e. Tasudeva. 

6. Xdrada. i.c. the' son of Brabnja. 

7. Jtldrl-aydcya. 

S. Agni, i.c. the fire. 

9. Bhavithya, i.c. the future. 

10. Brahmai-aicarta, i.e. the wind. 

11. Liiiga, i.e. an image of the atdoia of Alahadera. 

12. Fariiha. 

13. Standa. 

14. Vd7itana. 

15. Xilrma. 

16. - Sfalfya, i.e. the fish. 

17. Oaruia, i.e. the bird on which A'ishnn rides. 

iS. Brahmdtida. 


These are the names of the Pnranas according to 
the Vi-shnit-Purdna. 

The book Smriti is derived from the Veda. It con- 


tains commandments and prohibitions, and is composed 
by the following twenty sons of Brahman : — 

11. Yajnaralkya. 

12. Atri. 


I'. Apastamba. 
2. TarAsaxa. 

Satd'tapa. 

4.. Sanivarf.a'. 

5, Dak^a.;_. 

G. Vas.ishtha: 

7. Afigiras. "y 
S. Yama. 

9. Vishnu. 

, 10. Hanu. 


' rj. Harita. 

14. Likbita.' 

15. Saiikha. , 

16. Gautama. 

17. ' Vj-ihaspa^i. 
iS; Katy.iyana, 
19. Vj-jiSa. . 
20^ T 7 &inas. 


Besides, the Hindus have books about- the, jurispru- 
dence of their religion, on theosojjhy, on ascetics, on 
t^e process of becoming god and seeking liberation 


A list 
Smriti 
books. 
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from the world, .*ik, c.g. llio hook composed Ijy fiaiida 
ilio niichorile, wliicli goes hy his jiamo ; ilio hook SAth- 
hhya, com])oscd by ,Kapiln,on divine siihjecls; tliehook 
of PulanjuU, on tlio search for liberation and for the- 
union of the soul with the object of its meditation; 
the hook NyiiyahMshd] composed by Kapila, on the 
Veda and its interpretation, also showing that it has 
been created, and dislingnishing within the Veda be- 
tween such injunctions as are obligator}’’ only in cer- 
tain cases, and those which are obligatory in general : 
further, the book MhnAinaA, composed by Jaimini, on 
the same subject; the book Lmih'nyala, composed by 
Hrihaspati, treating of the subject that in all investiga- 
tions we must exclusively rely iijion the apperception of 
the senses; the book jlyaslyamata , composed by Agasf}-a, 
treating of the subject that in all investigations we 
must use the apperception of the senses ns well as tradi- 
tion ; and the book VMirfy-dharma. The word dharma 
means reward, but in general it is used for rcHyion; so 
that this title means The religion 0/ God, who in this 
case is understood to be Nfiruyana. Further, there are 
the books of the six pupils of VyAsa, viz. Dcralu, Huhra, ‘ 
JjliArgava, Vrihaspaii, Ydjnavalhya, and Maim. The 
Hindus have numerous books about all the branches 
of science. How conld anybody know the titles of all 
of them, more especially if he is not a Hindu, bMt a 
foreigner ? 

Besides, they have a book which they hold in such 
veneration that they firmly assert that ever}’thing which 
occurs in other books is found also in this book, but not 
all which occurs in this book is found in other books. 
It is called Bhdrata, and composed by Vyfisa the son 
of Parfi^ara at the time of the great war between the 
children of Pandu and those of Knru. The title itself 
gives an indication of those times. The book has 
100,000 ^lokas in eighteen parts, each of which is called 
Parvan. Here we give the list of them : — 
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1. Stil 7 ut-jyin\i, i.t. (he king’s dwclHnp. 

2. JnTjii’ir, i.f. going on( into the open field, meaning (lie 

csojIus of tlie children of PAnihi. 

3. rfriifa, I.f. the name of .a king in wliose re.alrn they dwelt 

during the time of their concc.alraenl. 

.1. i.t. the pneiviring for tattle. 

5. 

(\ Droiin the Brahinin. 

7. Karr.t the son of the Sun. 

.S. .s'j/ya the hrotliM of Durrjiylf.nnn. feme of the greate.^t heroes 
who did the fighting, one aiiravs coming fonv.nr.i after 
his pre<lccessor had been fcillctl. 
o. i.r. the club. 

iQ. Siii/'fitti, i.f. the killirig of the slccj>cr.^. when A'lealtlginmn 
the son of Drona attacked the city of IMfic.il.a during 
the night and killed the intalntants. 

It. Jaiapratl'mil-a. i.e. the saccessirc drawing of water fj,r the 
dead, after people have wa.'hed off the impurity caused 
by the touching of the dead, 
la. Stri, i.t. the lamcntation.s of the women. 
fj. .iVinif, ctrtrftiriifffg S4,<xk> i'lckxa on efirfffcstfftrg Aafftsf from 
the hc.art. in four jmrt.® : 

(i.) RHJarikamn, on the reward of the kings. 

(a.) I>:!n<ri}/i(rn.-!<t, on the reward for .nlm.«giving. 

(3.) .ipadMnrir.a, on the reward of those who arc in need and 
trouble. 

(4.) M<ihhadhar;.i'i, on the reward of him who is litarated 
from the world. 

14. AimmcJha, i.f, the sacrifice of the horse which i.s .<ient out 

together with an army to wander through tho world. 

Tlien they proclaim in public that it bclong.s to the kinr*’ 
of the world, and that he who does not .agree thereto is to 
» come forward to fight. The Brahmans follow the hor.^c, 
and celebrate sacrifices to the fire in those p!.acc<; where 
the horse drops its dung. 

i;. Mauttia, i.t. the fighting of the Yddavas, the trita of Vfisn- 
deva, among themselves. 

16. .iiramantta, i.c. leaving one's own country. 

17. Prasthuna, i.t. quitting the rc.a!m to seek liberation. 

15. Srargdrohana, t'.c. journeying towards Paradi.<c. 

These eighteen parts are followed by another one 
which is called Harivaiiisa-Parran, wiich contains the 
traditions relating to Yasndeva. 

In this book there ocenr passages which, like riddles, 
admit of manifold interpretations. As to the reason of Pag* 6s- 
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filiifi tlio Jlindiis rolato tlie- following stor}* ; — 
aslvod Ilraliinan to procure liiin Foniebody wlio might 
write for him the JiKArata from liis dictation. Now he 
intriKslcd wif l> this task hi.*! .son yini'iyak'a,.wlio is re- 
prc.sented as an idol with an elephant's head, and inadc 
it'ohligatoiy on him never to cease from writing. At 
the .same time inadc it obligatory on him to 

write only that which he nndcr.stood.« 'Ilierefore Vyi'if^a, 
in the conr.so of his dictation, dictated such scntence.s 
as compelled the writertopondorovcr them, and thereby 
Vyusa gained time for re.sting awhile. 
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gSAPTER XIII. 

TIIEIK GBAMMATICAL AND IIETBICAL LITEEATUBE. 

The two sciences of grammai' and metrics are auxiliary 
to tlie other sciences. Of the two, the former, grammar, grammar, 
holds the first place in their estimate, called vydTiarana, 
i.e. the law of the correctness of their speech and ety- 
mological rules, by means of which they acquire an 
eloquent and classical style both in wiiting and reading. 

We Muslims cannot learn anything of it, since it is a 
branch coming from a root which is not within our 
grasp — I mean the language itself. That which I have 
been told as to titles of books on this science is the 
following : — 

' _i. Aindra, attributed to Indra, the bead of the angels. 

' 2. ■ (fiindra, composed by Candid, one of the red-robe-wearing 
sect, -the followers of Buddha. 

3. SYtiafa, so called by the name of its author. His tribe, 

^ too, is called by a name derived from the same word, viz. 
S'Mafuyana. 

• 4. .Pitninj, so called from its author. 

. .5; Kulantra, composed by Sarvavarman. 

6. S'asidevavntti, composed by ^aHdera. 

’ 7. DurgavivrUii. 

8 .' StshyahUdvrilti, composed by Ugrabhilti. 

I have been told that the last-mentioned author was suau Anan 
the teacher and instructor of Shslh r^nandapala, the son hirmas"ter 
of Jayapilla, who ruled in our time. After having com- 
posed the book he sent it to Kashmir, but the people 
there did not adopt it, being in such things haughtily con- 
servative. Now he complained of this to the SliHh, and 
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tlio Slirtli, in accordance wi(<li the diitj'.of a pupil towards 
Ills innsler, promised him to make him atiain liis wish. 
So ho gave order.s to send 200,000 tlirham and presents 
of a Eimilav value to Kashmir, to he distributed among 
t.l)0.so who studied the book of his master. The con- 
serpicnce was that they all rushed upon the book, and 
would not cop3’ anj* other grammar but thi.s one, show- 
ing themsclrcs in the baseness of tiieir avarice. The 
book became the fashion aTid highly' ])rized. 

Of the origin of grammar they give the following 
account : — One of their kings, called Samnlrahnna, i.c. 
in the classical language, Siitavahana, was one daj* in a 
pond playing with his wive.s, when he said to one of 
them “ Mdudtthaih dehi," i.e. do not sprvdde the water on 
me. The woman, however, imdonstood it as if he had said 
modakaih dchi, i.e. brinff swcehnenti:. So she went away 
and brought him sweetmeats. And when the king 
disapproved of her doing so, she gave him an angiy 
repl}', and used coarse language towards him. Now he 
was deeplj' offended, and, in consequence, as is their 
custom, he abst.aincd from all food, and concealed him- 
self in some corner until he was called upon by a sage, 
who consoled him, promising him that he would teach 
people grammar and the infle.xions of the language. 
Thereupon the sage went off to Jlahrideva, pra^'ing, 
praising, and fasting devontlj’-. Srahudeva appeared to 
him, and communicated to him some few rules, the like 
of which Abul’aswad Addu’ali has given for the. Arabic 
language. The god also promised to assist him in the 
further development of this science. Then the sage 
returned to the king and taught it to him. This was 
the beginning of the science of grammar. 

Grammar is followed bj' another science, called 
clmnelas, i.c. the metrical form of poetry, corresponding 
to our metrics — a science indispensable to them, since 
all their books are in verse. By composing their books 
in metres thej" intend to facilitate their being learned^ 
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by heart, aud to prevent people in all rpiestions of 
science ever recurring to a in-itlai text, save in a case 
of bare necessity. For they tliinl: that the mind of 
man sympathises with everything in winch there is 
s\Tnmetrv and onier. and lias an aversion to even’thing 

•r • *0 

in which there is no order. 'Hiereforo mo.st llintinsare 
passionately fond of their verse.*, and always de.'-irons 
of reciting them.Vven if they do not nnderstand the 
meaning of the words, and the audience will snap their 
fingersin token of joy and applans-’. 'Jney do not want 
prose compositions, aithongh it is much easier to nnder- 
stand them. 
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of fclie Jirahmn-suhlhaTiia wJiicli trents of metrical , cnl- 
cnlniJona, and therefore I have no ciaitn to a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of tlieir metrics. Nevertheles.s, 
I do not think it right to pass by a .sn})jcct of which I 
liave only a sniatlering, and I sh.'ill not ])OBtponc speak- 
ing of it until J .shall have thoroughly jna.slorcd it. 

Tn countiing the syllables (f/aiiachuuflas) they use 
similar figiire.s to tho.se n.spd by AlkhaKI Ibn Ahmad and 
oiir metricians to denote the consoiiunl wilhout voted and 
the consnnont vnth vowd, viz. tlw'.se t wo sign.s, ( and >, 
the former of which is called hti/hu, i.c. light j tlie latter, 
ffiirit, i.r., heavy. In measiiring(7/u//jve:/(«7/^/«.<!),the^;n7< 
is reckoned double of a Inghu, and its ])lncc may bo 
filled by two laghu. 

Further, they have a syllable which they call long 
{(Itrgha), the measure or prosody of which is equal to 
that of a guru. This, I think, is a .syllable ivith a 
long vowel (like M, /.•/, 7M). I fere, however, I must 
confess that up to the present moment I have not 
been able to gain a clear idea of the nature of both 
laghi and guru, so as to be able to illustrate them 
by • similar elements in Arabic. However, I am in- 
clined to think that laghv does not mean a consonant 
withoi't rated, nor guru a consonant milt wwd, but that, 
on the contrary, /ay/ttt means a consonant with a short 
vowel (e.g. JiU, Id, ku), and guru meaiis the same with 
a vowelless consonant (e.g. A’flt, /aV) /.^f/),■like an element 
in Arabic metrics called Sabah' (i.c. — or a long 
syllable the place of which may be taken by two short 
ones). That which makes me doubt as to the fii-st- 
mentioued definition of lagJin is this circumstance, that 
the Hindus use many lagliu one after the other in an 
uninterrupted succession. The Arabs are not capable 
of pronouncing two vowelless consonants one after the ■ 
other, but in other languages this is possible. The Per- 
sian metricians, for instance, call such a consonant 
.mooed by a light vowd (i.e. pronounced with a sound like 
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wilihoiifc vowol, wliilnL in wrif.ing J)oth are rfprcscntpd 
as one and tlie fianio thing {i.c. b}’ the sign of the con- 
sonant in r|ii(>.stion). 

Taken alone by theniselves, layliu and (/nrit are 
called by various names : llio former, la, hdi, riipa, 
ahtinrit, and ffrn/ifi ; the latter, ya, ntvrn, and a hntf 
inhhku. TJie latter name shows that a complete 
nriu^aha is Cf|iial to two yuru or their cr|iiivnlcnt. These 
names thej’ have invented simply to facilitate the ver- 
sification of their metrical boohs. For this purpose 
they liavo invented so many namc.s, that one may fit 
into the metro if others will not. 

The feet arising ont of combinations of layhv and 
ynru are the following : — 

Twofold both in nnmber and measure is the foot ||, 
{.C: t,wo syllables and two mtUru. 

Tw’ofold in nnmber, not in measure, are the feet, ( < 
and < I ; in measure they arc = three fnAtni 1 1 1 (but, 
in nnmber, only two syllables). 

The second foot < 1 (a trochee) is called MtliM. 

The cpiatornary feet are in each booh called by dif- 
ferent names : 

< < pakfhn, i.r, tlic half mnnth. 

1 1 < jialana, i.e. the fire. 

I < I mailhya (7 madlni). 

< 1 1 jxtrmta, i.c. the monntniii, also hnni aiirl rata.t 

1 1 1 1 ffhnna, i.e, the ciilta 

'J’he feet consisting of five miilrft h.ave manifold 
forms ; those of them which have special names are the 
following : — 

|<< 7in9{i7i, I.c. the elephant. I < < | (? l.tciin.a). 

<|< Aviwm, j.c. the wish. 1 |||< kusnmn. 

A foot' consisting of six vuUrd is < < < . 

Some jieople call these feet by the names of the 
chess figures, viz. : 

jralana = the elephant. | jutrtala = the pawn. 

madhya = the tow’er. | gham = the horse. ^ 



( n.’rriii: xiii. 




!<• v.')iirli ih*' niii)if>r 
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but liis calciiliiUoii Fliowing liow to iind that place 
which every single foot occitjiies in this series of ])cr- 
inniations is. not in nccordnnco %vith it. For he says: - 
“]*lac() <he iiinncral 2 to denote each element of a 
foot {i.c. both t/nm and laijUn), once for all, so that 
every foot is represented by 2, 2, 2. Sfultipl^' the 
loft (number) b}’ the middle, and the product by the 
right one. If this multiplier (t.r. tl'iis number of the 
right side) is a hvjhu, then leave the'‘])rodnct .as it is; 
but if it is a guru, snbtr.act onr from the product.'” 

The author cxcmplifie.s this with the, "sixth foot, i.e. 
I < |. lie niultiplic.s 2 b\- 2, and from the product (4) 
ho subtracts I. The remaining 3 he multiplies by the 
third 2, and he gets the product of 6. 

This, however, is not correct for most of the feet, and 
I am nathor inclined to believe that the text of the 
manuscript is corrupt. 

'i’he proper order of the feet would accordingly bo the 
following : 


1. n. III. 

1. < < < 

2. I < < 

3- < I < 

4- 1 I < 


I. II. III. 

5. < <1 

6. I < r 


TJio viuKlnrc of the firet line (No. 1 .) is such that'bne 
hind always follows the other. In the second line 
(No. 11 .) two of one kind are followed by two of the 
other ; and in the third line (No. III.) four of one kind 
are followed by. four of the other. 

Then the author of the aTjov'e-mentioued calculation 
goes on to say : “ If the first element of the foot is a 
g}iru, subtract one before you multiply. If the multi- 
plier is a fftmt, subtract one from the product. Thus 
yon find the place which a foot qcciipies in this order." 

As the Arabic verse is divided into two halves or 
hemistichs by the ariid, i.c. the last foot of the first 
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'I'liis is n rcprcsoiitfitioii of a .spfcio.s of ilioir raotras, 
called ti>7:au(I/ift, confniniiif' four jnhfu. Jt coii.sists of 
two lialves. anti each lialf iins eight niii-^nhn. 

■ Of the single mUSaht, the isl-, 3(1, and 5th can never 
lie a vtfulhm, i.r. <j, and the 6tU niii.^t alway.s he 
either a mudhyn or a yhitm, I f tliis condition is adhered 
I0, the other (/wi.'SkZvk may he anything at all, just as 
accident or the fancy of tin? jiotit will.s it. 1/owever, 
the metre must alway.s he complete, neither more nor 
less. 'I’herefore. observing the rules a.s to the formation 
of certjilti niiiSiikaa in the single juhla.f, we may repre- 
sent the four piu/ftx in the following manner: — 


IVida I. < < 

JVtda Jl. < < 

IVida lJI. < < 

I’adaJV. < < 




<11 < <. 

<11 I !<• 


According to thi.s pattern the vcr.se is com]io.«ed. 

Tf yon represent an Arabic met re by those .signs' of 
the Hindus, you will find that they mean .something 
entirely difTcrent from what the Arabic signs mean 
which denote a consonant v:i/h a short vowel and a 
consonant vdthout a vowel. (The Arabic sign j means 
a consonant without a vowel; the Hindu sign j means 
a short syllable ; the Arabic sign o means a consonant 
followed by a short vowel : the Hindu sign < means a 
long syllabic.) As an example, wc give a rcpresent.ation 
of the regular complete Khaflf metre, representing e.ach 
foot hy derivations of the root 


Mctriim Khnfif. 


V •• / / 

(«•) 

K> ^ Is ^ 


represented l>y derivations of tlic root JUi. 


( 2 -) loloolo 

loo iolo 

loloolo. 

represented by Arabic signs. 


(3-) <<l< 

<1 << 

c < 1 <• 


represented by the signs of the Hindus. 
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8, = kdma. 

kuauma,' jvalana. 

guru. 


<\< 

Ill< |l< 

< 


9. = pakaha. 

haaiin, jvalana. 

madhga. 

2 guru. 

< < 

\<< |l< 

l<l 

< < 

10. = pakaha. 

parvata, jvalana. 

madhga. 

pakaha. 

< < 

<11 ll< 

1<I 

< < 

II. = pakaha. 

madhga, 2 jvalana, 

'■* haalin. 


< < 

l<l ll<ll< 

k< 


12. = ghana. 

jvalana, pakaha, 

2 haalin. 


nil 

l|< << 1 

< < |< < 


13. = parvata. 

kdma, kuauma. 

madhga. 

jvalana. 

<11 

<|< Ilk 

l<l 

Ik 

14. = haalin, ; 

pakaha, parvata, kuauma, parvata, laghu, guru. 

l<< 

<< <11 Ilk 

<11 

1 < 

15. =2 pakaha, parvata, knauma. 

2 kdma, guru. 

. <<<< <11 |||< 

<|< <k <. 

16. = pakaha. 

parvata, kdma, kuauma. 

pakaha, laghu, guru. 

< < 

<11 <|< Ilk 

< < 

1 < 


17. = 2 pakaha, parvata, ghana, jvalana, pahaha, kuauma. 

<< << <11 nil ll< << IIK 

18. = 2 pakaha, parvata, ghana, Jvalana, 2 kitma, guru. 

<< << <11 IILI l|< <!<<!< < 

19. = guru, 2 pak 3 ha, parvata, ghana, jvalana, zkdma, guru. 

<<<<< <11 nil ii< <!<<!< < 

20. = 4 pakaha, jvalana, madhga, pakaha, 2 madhga, guru. 

<<<<<<<< |I< |<| <<|<l|<| < 

21. = ^pakaha, ^jvalana, smvdhga, guru. 

<<<<<<<<II<IIVII< |<|l<l < 

22. = pakaha, kuauma, madhga, jvalana, znmdhga, guru 

<<<<<<<< |11< 1<I ll< |<ll<l < 

23. =Sguru, 10 laghu, kdma, jvalana, laghu, guru 

<<<<<<<< llllllilll <l< ll< I < 
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We have given such a lengthy account, though it be 
only • of scanty use, in order that the reader may see 
for himself the example of an accumulation of laghvs, 
which shows that laghu means a consonant followed hy 
a short voiocl, not a consonant without a vowel. Further, 
he will thereby learn the way in which they represent 
a metre and the method of their scanning a verse. 
Lastly, he will learn that Alkhalil Ibn Al.imad exclu- 
sively di’ew frora his own genius when he invented the 
Arabic metrics, though, possibly, he may have heard, 
as some people think, that the Hindus use certain 
metres in their poetry. If we here take so much 
trouble with Indian metrics, we do it for the purpose 
of fixing the laws of the Sloka, since most of their 
books are composed in it. 

The ^loJca belongs to the fonr-p<?rfa metres. Each 
pdda has eight syllables, which are different in all four 
pydas. The last syllable of each of the four pcidas 
must be the same, viz. a yum. Further, the fifth 
syllable in each pdda must always be laghu, the sixth 
syllable guru. The seventh syllable must be laghu in 
the second and fourth pdda, guru in the first and third 
pddas. The other syllables are entirely dependent 
upon accident or the writer’s fancy. 

In order to show in what way the Hindus use 
arithmetic in their metrical system, we give in the 
following a quotation from Brahmagupta: “The first 
kind of poetry is gdyatrt, a metre consisting of two 
pddas. If we now suppose that the number of the 
syllables of this metre may be 24, and that the smallest 
number pf the syllables of one pdda is 4, we describe 
the two pddas by 4 + 4, representing their smallest 
possible number of syllables. As, however, their largest 
possible number is 24, we add the difference between 
these 4.-}- 4 and 24, i.c. 16, to the right-side number, 
and get 4 + 20. If the metre had three pddas, it 
^wpuld be represented by 4 + 4 + 16. The riglit-sidp 


Tlieory of 
the Sloka. 


Quotation 
from BiTih' 
iiiagupta. 
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pdda is always distingnislied from the others and called 
by a separate name ; but the preceding pddas also are 
connected, so as to form one whole, and likewise called 
by a separate name. If the metre had four pddas, it 
would be represented by 4 + 4 + 4+12. 

“ If, however, the poet does not use pddas of 4, i.e. 
the smallest possible number of syllables, and if we 
Page 74. want to know the number of combinations of the 24 
syllables which may occur in a tv!o-pdda metre, we 
write 4 to the left and 20 to the right ; we add i to 4, 
again 1 to the sum, &c. ; we subtract i from 20, again 
I from the remainder, &o. ; and this we continue until 
we get both the same numbers with which we com- 
menced, the small number in the line which commenced 
with the greater number, and the greater nnmiber in 
the line which commenced with the small number. 
See the following scheme : — 


i 4 

20 

5 

19 

1 6 

18 

7 

17 

8 

16 

9 

IS 

10 

14 


13 

12 

12 

13 

11 

14 

10 

15 

9 

i6 

8 

17 

7 

18 

6 

19 

5 

20 

4 


The number of these combinations is 17, i-e. the dif- 
ference between 4 and zo.plus i. 

“ As regards the i^v&e-pdda metre with the presup- 
posed number of syllables, i.e, 24, its first species is^ 
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that in whicli all three pddas have the smallest pos- 
sible nnmher of sj'llables, i.e. 4 + 4 + 16. 

“ The right-side number and the middle nnmher we 
write do^^^l as we have done with the pddas of the two- 
jnida metre, and we make with them the same calcnla- 
tion as we have done above. Besides, we add the left- 
side number in a separate column, but do not make it 
undergo any changes. See the following scheme : — 


4 


4 

16 

4 


5 

J5 

4 


6 

14 

4 


7 

13 

4 


8 

12 

4 


9 

1 > 

4 


10 

10 

4 


It 

9 

4 


12 

8 

4 


13 

7 

4 


J4 

6 

4 


15 

S 

4 


16 

4 




“ This gives the number of 1 3 permutations, but by 
changing the places of the numbers forwards and back- 
wards in the following method, the number may be 
increased sixfold, i.e. to 78 : — 

L The right-side number keeps its place ; the two 
other numbers exchange their places, so that the middle 
number stands at the left side ; the left-side number 
occupies the middle : — 


4 4 16 

5 4 15 

6 4 14 

7 4 iS&c- 


“II.-III. The right-side number is placed in the 
middle between the other two numbers, which first 
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keep their original places, and then .exchange them 
with each other: — 


4 

16 

4 

4 

'5 

S 

■ 4 

14 

6 

4 

>3 

7 &u. 



c 


4 

16 

4 

5 

15 

4 

6 

14 

4 

7 

13 

4 &c. 


“ IV .-V. The right-side number is placed to the left, 
and the other two numbers first keep their original 
places, and then exchange them with each other : — 


16 

J 5 

14 

13 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 ■ 

7 &c. 


16 

4 

4 

IS 

5 

4 

14 

6 

4 „ 

>3 

7 

4 &o. 


“Because, further, the numbers of the sj'Ilables of a 
puda rise like the square of 2, for after 4 follows 8, we 
may represent the syllables of the three pddas in this 
way: 8 + 8 + 8 (=4+4+16). However, their arith- 
metical peculiarities follow another rule. The four- 
pdda metre follows the analogy of the three-^odda 
metre.” 

Of the above-mentioned treatise of Brahmagupta I 
have only seen a single leaf: it contains, no doubt, 
important elements of arithmetic. God affords help , 
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and sustains by bis mercy, i.c. I hope one day to leam 
those things. As far as I can guess with regard to the 
literature of the Greeks, they used in their poetry 
similar feet to the Hindus ; for Galenus says in his hook 
Kara yen; : "The medicine prepared with saliva dis- 
covered by Menecrates has been described by Damo- 
crates in a poem ^composed in a metre consisting of 
three parts.” 


r.i5o 73. 
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or matliemafcicaL astronomy, but also astrology. The 
book knou'n among Muslims as Sindhvid is called by 
them Siddhdnfa, Le. straight, not cvooked nor changing. 
Bj' this name they call every standard book on astro- 
nomy, even such books as, according to our opinion, 
do not come up to the mark of our so-called Zij, i.c. 
handbooks of mathematical astronomy. They have five 
Siddhantas : — 

I. SAr!/a-siddhd 7 ita, i.c. the Siddhunta of the sun, 
composed by Lata. 

II. Vasishfha-siddhdiita, so called from one of the 
stars of the Great Bear, composed by Vislinncandra. 

III. Pidisa-siddhdnta, so called from Paulisa, the 
Greek, from the city of Saintra, which I suppose to be 
Alexandria, composed by Pnlisa. 

lA’. SomaJca-siddhunta, so called from the Rum, i.c. 
the subjects of the Roman Empire, composed by 
Srishena. 

Y. Brahma-siddhdnta, so called from Brahman, com- 
posed by Brahmagupta, the son of Jishnn, from the 
town of BhillamCila between Multan and Anhilwara, 
16 yojana from the latter place (?). 

The authors of these books draw from one and the 
same source, the Book Paithdviaha, so called from the 
first father, i.c. Brahman. 

A'arahamihira has composed an astronomical hand- 
book of small compass called Pafica-siddhdntiM, which 
name ought to mean that it contains the pith and mar- 
row of the preceding five Siddhantas. But this is not 
the case, nor is it so much better than they as to be 
called the most correct one of the five. So the name 
does not indicate anything but the fact that the number 
of Siddhantas is five. 

Brahmagupta says: “Many of the Siddhantas are 
Surya, others Indu, Pnlisa, Romaka, Vasishtha, and 
Tavana, Le. the Greeks ; and though the Siddhantas are 
many, they differ only in words, not in the subject- 
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injiUcr. He who studies lliciu properly will find that 
they agree with each other.” 

Up to the ])roKcnf time I liavn not been able to pro- 
cure any of those hooks .save, those of Pulisa and of 
]iralnnagn])ta. I have coniinenced translating them, 
but have, not yet finished my work. jMeanwhile I shall 
give here a table of contents of the Drulma-siildhunta, 
which in ajiy case will be useful and instructive. 

Contents of the twenty-four chapters of the JJmlma- 
sUldhnntn — 

1. On the nature of t.hc globe and the figure of heaven 
and earth. 

2. On the revolutions of the planets; on the c.alcul.a- 
tion of time,i>. how to find the time for dilferent longi- 
tudes .and latitudes ; how to find the mean places of the 
planets ; how to find the sine of an arc. 

3. On the correction of the places of the planets. 

4. On three problems : how to find the shadow, the 
bygone portion of the day and the ascendeixs, and how 
to derive one from the other. 

5. On the phanets becoming visible when they le.ave . 
the nays of the sun, and their becoming invisible when 
entering them. 

6. On the first appearance of the moon, and about 
her two cusps. 

7. On the lun.ar eclipse. 

8. On the solar eclipse. 

9. On the shadow of the moon. 

10. On the meeting and conjunction of the planets. 

1 1. On the latitudes of the planets. 

1 2. A criticsil investigation for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing between correct and corrupt passages in the 
texts of astronomical treatises and handbooks. 

13. On .arithmetic; on plane measure and cognate 
subjects. 

14. Scientific calculation of the mean places of the 

planets. , 
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15. Scientific calculation of llic correction of the 
places of the planets. 

iG. Scientific calculation of the three j>rol)lcms (v. 
chap. 4). 

17. On the dellcction of eclipses. 

18. Scientific calculation of the appearance of the 
new moon and her t wo cusps. 

19. On Kv/{iil:a, i.o. the pounding of a thing. The 
pounding of oil-jiroducing sulistances is here compared 
with the most minvir. and (UhtUrd irsi ctrrh. This chapter 
tre.ats of algebra and related subjects, and he.sides it 
contains other valmable remarks of a more or less 
arithmetic.al nature. 

20. Oji the shadow. 

21. On the c.nlculation of the measures of poetr)’ .and 
on metrics. 

22. On cycles and instruments of obserwation. 

23. On time and the four measures of time, the solar, 
the cii'il, the Innar, and the sidereal. 

24. About numeral notation in the metrical books of 
this kind. 

'Hiesc. now, are twenty-four chapters, according to 
his own statement, but there is a twenty-fifth one, 
called Dhyana-ifrt'ha-adhytitui, in which he trios to 
solve the problems by speculation, not by mathematical 
calculation. 1 have not enumerated it in this list, 
because the pretensions which he bring.s forward in 
this chapter are repudiated by mathematics. I am 
rather inclined to think that that which he produces is 
meant to be the ratio mctaphysica of all astronomical 
methods, othenvise how could any problem of this 
science be solved by anything save by mathematics? 

Such books as do not reach the standard of a Sid- 
dhanta are mostly called Tnntra or Karam. The 
former means riding under a goirrnor, the latter means 
folloicing, i.e. following behind the Siddlninta. Under 
governors they understand the Aedryas, i.c. the sages, 
ahehorites, the followers of Brahman. 


Oil tlic 
litcnitnrc vf 
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'J’lioro aro two fanioiis Tanlrvs by Art/ahhnln and 
JiaUihlindrn, besides the JtosAynna-lnnira by Bhdnu- 
yaHan (?), ■ About what llasayana means wo shall give a 
separate chapter (chap. xvii.). 

As for Karanns, there is one (lacuna) called by his 
name, besides the Karana-hhanda-hMdyaha by Brah- 
magupta. The last word, khaitda, means a kind of 
their sweetmeats. With regard to the reason why he 
gave his book this title, I have been told the follow- 
ing:— 

Sugriva, the Buddhist, had composed an astrono- 
mical handbook which he called JDadhi-sdyara, i.c. 
the sen of sour-milk ; and a pupil of his composed a 
book of the same kind which ho called Kdra-lahayu (?), 
i.c. a mountain of rice. Afterwards he composed an- 
other book which ho c.alled Lavana-imishli, i.c. a hand- 
ful of salt. Therefore Brahmagupta called his book 
the Sweetmeat — Ichddyaha — in order that all kinds of 
victuals (sour-milk, rice, salt, &c.) should occur in the 
titles of the books on this science. 

The contents of the book Karana-lchanda-ldi&dyalca 
r.iso 75. represent the doctrine of Aryabhata. Therefore Brah- 
magupta afterwards composed a second book, which he 
called Uttara-khanda-Jchddyalca, i.c. the explanation of 
the Khanda-khddyaka. And this book is again followed 
by another one called Khanda-khddyaka-tqypd (sic), of 
which I do not know whether it is composed by Brah- 
magupta or somebody else. It explains the reasons 
and the nature of the calculations employed in the 
Khanda-khddyaka. I suppose it is a work of Bala- 
bhadra’s. 

Further, there is an astronomical handbook composed 
by Vijayanandin, the commentator, in the city of 
Benares, entitled Karana-tilaka, i.e. the blaze on the 
front of the Karanas ; another one by Vitte^vara the 
son of Bhadatta (? Mihdatta), of the city of Nagarapura, 
called Karana-sdra, i.e. that which has been derived 

9 
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from the Karana ; another one, by Bh&nnya^as (?), is 
called Karana-para-iilaka, which shows, as I am told, 
how the corrected places of the stars are derived from 
one another. 

There is a book by Utpala the Kashmirian called 
Sdhunrdlm'ana (?), i.c. breaking the Karanas; and 
another called Karana-pdia, Lc. killing the Karanas. 
Besides there is a book called Karana-cdddmani of 
which I do not know the author. 

There are more books of the same kind with other 
titles, c.g. the great Mdnasa, composed by Mann, and the 
commentary by Utpala : the small Mdnasa^ an epitome 
of the former by Puncala (?), from the southern country ; 
Dadagitikd, by Aryabhata ; Arydsliiasata, by the same ; 
lokdnanda, so called from the name of the author ; Bhat- 
tila (?), so called from its author, the Brahman Bhattila. 
The books of tliis kind are nearly innumerable. 

As for astrological literature, each one of the follow- 
ing authors has composed a so-called Saiiihiid, viz. : — 


MSndavya. 

Far^ia. 

Gatga. 

Bialiman. 


Balabhadia. 

Divratattva. 

VanUiainibiia. 


On astrolo- 
gical litera- 
ture, the 
so-called 
Samhitus. 


Samhitd means that which is collected, books containing 
something of everything, c.g. forewarnings relating to a 
journey derived from meteorological occurrences ; pro- 
phecies regarding the fate of dynasties ; the knowledge 
of lucky and unlucky things; prophesying from the 
lines of the hand ; interpretation of dreams, and taking 
auguries from the flight or cries of birds. For Hindu 
scholars believe in such things. It is the custom of 
their astronomers to propound in their Saihhitas also 
the whole science of meteorology and cosmology. 

Each one of the following authors has composed a Thejata- 

bpok, Jdtaka, i.c. book of nativities, viz. : — tootaon 

nativities 

PaTSsara. Jiva&trman. 

Satya. Man, the Greek. 

Manittha. 
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Var3,haTnihira has composed two J/xtakas, a small and 
a large one. The latter of these has been explained 
by Balabhadra, and the former I have translated into 
Arabic. Further, the Hindus have a large book on the 
science of the astrology of nativities called SdrAvali, 
i.c. the chosen one, similar to the Vazidaj (= Persian 
guzida ?), composed by Kalylina-Varman, who gained 
high credit for his scientific works. But there is 
another book still larger than this, which comprehends 
the whole of astrological sciences, called Yavana, i.e. 
belonging to the Greeks. 

Of Varahamihh’a there are several small books, c.g. 
Shat-paficd^iM, Sity-six chsLpteTS on astrology; fford- 
panca-hotnya (?), on the same subject. 

Travelling is treated of in the book Yogaydtrd and 
the book Tilca7ii(?)-ydtrd, marriage and manying in the 
book Vivdha-patcda, architecture in the book {lacuna). 

The art of taking auguries from the flight or cries 
of birds, and of the foretelling by means of piercing a 
needle into a book, is propounded in the work called 
Srudhava (P^rotavya), which exists in three different 
copies. MahSdeva is said to be the author of the first, 
Vimalabuddhi the author of the second, and Bangfila the 
author of the third. Similar subjects are treated in the 
book ChddMmana (?), i.c. the knowledge of the un- 
known, composed by Buddha, the originator of the sect 
of the red robe-wearers, the Shamanians ; and in the 
book Praina Gildhdmana (?), i,c. questions of the science 
of the unknown, composed by Utpala. 

Besides, there are Hindu scholars of whom we know 
the names, but not the title of any book of theirs, viz. : — 


Pradynmna. 

Sangahilii (Sriukhala 7). 
Divakara. 

ParGsvaia. 


Siirasvata. ■ 
Piruvfina (7). 
Dovaklrtti. 
PrithAdaka-svftnii n . 


Medicine belongs to the same class of sciences as 
astronomv, but there is this difference, that the latter 
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stands in clos-? relation to tlie religion of tlic Hindus. 
Tliey have a book called by the jiatne of its anfhor, 
i.f. CtiraJca, which they consider as the best of their 
whole literature on medicine. According to their belief, 
Caraka was a Uishi in the last. Dvapara-ynga. when 
his name was Af/nivya, but afterwards he was called 
Caral.v. i.c. the intelligent one, after the first elements 
of medicine had been laid down by certain Kishis, the 
children of Suira. These latter had received them from 
Indra. Indra from Asvin, one of the two physicians of 
the Dovas. and Asvin had received them from I’raja- 
pati, i.c. lirahman. the father. This book has been 
translated into Arabic for the princes of the house of 
the Barmecides. 

The Hindus cultivate numerous other branches t>f 
science and literature, and have a nearly boundless 
literature. I, however, could not comprehend it with 
ray knowledge. I wish I could translate the book 
^a^lC^ta^lira, known among ns as the book of Kalila 
and Uimua. It is far spread in various languages, in 
Persian, Hindi, and Arabic — in translations of people 
who are not free from the suspicion of having altered 
the text. For instance, 'Abdalh'di Ibu Almukalfa* has 
added in his Arabic version the chapter about Barzoya, 
with the intention of raising doubts in the minds of 
people of feeble religious belief, and to gain and prej)are 
them for the propagation of the doctrines of the Mani- 
chraans. And if he is open to suspicion in so far as he 
has added something to the text which he had simply 
to translate, he is hardly free from suspicion in his 
capacity as translator. 


Oil r.ifjisi* 
Uitir.i. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

NOTES ON HINDU METEOLOGY, INTENDED TO EACILITATE 
THE UNDEUSTANDING OF ALL KINDS OF MEASDBE- 
MENTS AVHICH OCCUB IN THIS BOOK. 

8ystS”ot" is innate to man. The measure of a thing 

weights. becomes known by its being compared with another 
thing which belongs to the same species and is assumed 
as a unit by general consent. ' Thereby the difference 
between the object and this standard becomes known. 

By weighing, people determine the amount of gravity 
of heavy bodies, when the tongue of the scales stands 
at right angles on the horizontal plane. Hindus want 
the scales very little, because their dirhams are deter- 
mined by number, not by weight, and their fractions, 
too, are simply counted as so-and-so many/aM* The 
coinage of both dirhams and ful'As is different accord- 
ing to towns and districts. They weigh gold with the 
scales only when it is in its natural state or such as 
has been worked, c,g. for ornaments, but not coined. 
They use as a weight of gold the suvarna=ii tola. 
They use the tola as frequently as we use the mitlik&l. 
According to what I have been able to learn from them, 
it corresponds to three of our dirhams, of which lO 
equal 7 mithhdl. 

Therefore i tola — of our mithl’dl. 

The greatest fraction of a tola is -jJV. called mdslia. 
Therefore 16 m<Js 7 ia= I SMtwua. 
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Pnrtlier, 

* m 

1 MiJs/m = .) nnrfl {trnnijn), i.f. tlip. foc'. 1 of a tree 
ciilUil (f.iiirn. 

I flji//! = 4 j/nrii. 

I i/nvn = 6 i'n?'!. 

I ivW = 4 ;)<J(/n. 

I = 4 ir.dri (I). 

Arranged diiT<?r(jntly we have — 

I tuvariin = l6 = 64 nnrft = 256y(tvn = lOootnM = 

6400ji>i(/rt = 25,600 i)»/r' (!)• 

Six vuishas are called 1 dmAlshann. If yon ask 
them about this weight, they will tell yon that 2 Hriti't!:- 
shaijn = I viithhul. But this is a mistake; for I 
?nM/iV?/ = 5J vt('t>thn. The relation between a druiih- 
shniiii and a mUhh‘d is as 20 to 21. and therefore I 
dr<n'tl:shana=: irjg viilhhil. If, therefore, a man gives 
the answer which we have just mentioned, he seems to 
have in mind tlie notion of a mithhll as a weight wliicli 
does not much differ from a drai)kshana ; but by 
doubling the amount, saying 2 draftkxhanm instead of 
I, he entirely spoils the comparison. 

Since the unit of measure is not a natural unit, rase 
but a conventional one assumed by general consent, it 
admits of both practical and imaginary division. Its 
subdivisions or fractions arc different in different idaces 
at one and the same time, and at different ijeriods 
in one and the same country. Their names, too, arc 
different according to places and times ; changes which 
are produced either by the organic development of lan- 
guages or by accident . 

A man from the neighbourhood of Somanath told me 
that their mitlihU is equal to ours; that 

I mithkiU = S rum. 

I ruiK = 2 pu/i. 

I pili = iG ynni, i.f. barley-corn. 

Accordingly i mithkiil = S ntru = 16 piili = 256 yava. 

This comparison shows that the man was mistaken 
* VOL. I. L 
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in coinpaving the two imthhCih ; tlia^t wJiat lie callccl 
mithh'ils is in reality the ioln, and that he calls the 
mCiaha by a diil'crent name, viz, ruru. 

If the Hindus wish to bo particularly jiainstolcing in 
these things, they give the following scale, based on the 
measurements which Van'iliamihira prescribes for the 
construction of idols; — 

C 

1 rain or ]i;irti<: 1 r‘ of «lnst = i rnjn. 

S mja. = I yilAijra, i.e. llip cml of a liair. 

S Mhiijm = I lil-hi/tl, i.t. tlio o}.'!? ‘'f a louse. 

S liklnjA = I yuka, t.r. ti louso. 

8 yllkil = I ytivit, i.t. 11 iKirley-coni. 

Hence, Vari'iliairiihira goes on to enumerate the measures 
for distances. His measures of weight are the same as 
those which wo have already mentioned. He says ; 

4 ynva = 1 oniji. 

4 niir/t t »mt.*/irt. 

16 MiUhn = 1 riimnin, i.r, gold, 

4 fiiffiron =» I pala. 

The measures of drj' substances are the following ; — 

4 jialn = I kndarn. 

4 hiijava = I jinutha. 

4 prastha = i Aithnka. 

The measures of liquid substances are the following: — 

5 pala = I htihtra. 

S hujnva = I pratlhn. 

Upraftha = l adhaka. 

4 iidhnka = I diDiut. 

The following weights occur in the book CaraJea. I 
give them here according to the Arabic translation, as 
I have not received them from the Hindus virCi rocc. 
The Arabic copy seems to be coiTupt, like all other 
books of this kind which I know*. Such corruption 
must of necessity occur in our Arabic writing, more 
particularly at a period like ours, when people care^ 
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?o liUle ahont,. the corroctucps of wliat tlipy copy. 

“ Alroy.n F-iy." : 

6 iwrliclt'P pf Oiiv! =• 1 »:<»nri. 

6 ij.irW ~ I {ritJU-t). 

S - I rwl rici‘->‘oru. 

; rc'l rsco-coriis - i 
2 pc.is = t tint}!. 

And I niuji is ;fqiial to J ilumtl:, according to the 
scale by which 7 (Uhifr}: are Cfjnal to one tUrhirm. 
I'lirther : 

4 nn<!i r- I n'W.a. 

5 r-Atl-i = I (•). 

^ 1 h^riKit or r!(pir/in of tin' 

“ ' \ wci^rlit of 2 (fir/,>tnJ. 

.} j'.ir.ir,;.) -I \ 

4 y.tfit I XuAirit. 

4 hn/'lrii - I jir-.ij'.'.'i. 

4 jiri't/.it t 
4 tlM il'-t r: t tfro, ill. 

2 = I 

Zfirjf! =5 I ,>m<» (f)." 

The weight iftln is much used in all the business 
dealings of the Jlindtis, but it is different for different 
wares and in difTeretit provinces. According to some, 

I pnln = mnnu ; according to other.s. i = 14 
mithhtl ; but the viaun is not etpial to CIO viit/ihdl. 
According to others, i p'tln = 16 undikdl, but the 
siifnid is not equal to 2qo mithkdl. ^Vccording to others, 

I ivilii = 15 dirham, but the maitd is not equal to 225 
dirlitijii. In reality, however, the relation between the 
* p'dii and the mami is different. 

Further, Atreya says: “ i ddh'da = 64 pd<> = 12S r* 
dirham = i rail. But if theffrirff is equal to I ddnah-, 
one tti'viinia cont.ain5 64 andi, and then a dirham has 
32 andi, which, as each andl is equal to ’ ddnak. are 
eqn.al to 4 duntd:. The double amount of it is i ). dir- 
ham ” (•'■■I'’). 

Such are the results when people, instead of trans- 
lating, indulge in wild conjecture and mingle together 
different theories in an uncritical manner. 
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An regards Uio first theory, resf-ing on.tlic assiimption 
of one ftimtrim ])eing equal lo three of otir dirluma, 
])eoplo in general agree in this — that 

1 furnrnn = ^ pain. 

1 12 flirlinm. 

1 pnta " I'j mnn^, 

I wi<»n/f •: i8o dlr/inm. 

t 

This leads me to think that l mirnriia is equal to 3 
of onr viithMl, not to 3 of our ilirhmn. 

Varrihaniihira saj’s in another place of his Saihliitri : 

“ jMakc a round vase of the diameter and height of 
■one yard, and then expose it to the rain nnlil it ceases. 
All the water that has been collected in it of the weight 
of 200 tlirJirm is, if taken fourfold, equal to i fidlinkn.” 

'J 1 ii.s, however, is only an a])proximato statement, 
because, as wo have above mentioned in his own words, 

I Adhitht is equal to 76S either dirhnm, as (Imj say, or 
mithlcdl, as I suppose. 

•^ripala relates, on the anthority of Vanihainihira, that 
50 = 256 dirham = I udhaka, Ihit ho is mistaken, 

for here the number 256 does not mean dirhamn, but the 
number of thesKrarim contained in one ddlutht. And the 
number of jmUi contained in i ddhaha is 64, not 50. 

As I have been told, Jiva.^arnmn gives the following 
detailed account of these weights 

j[palit = I kufinnt, 

4 kutliiru = I prnfthn. 

4 pratlha = I I'nllinkn. 

= i dronu. 

V. 20 dram = I kltdrj, 

» 

The reader must know that 16 mdsha are I snrarna, 
but in weighing wheat or barlej’ they reckon 4 sitranja 
= I pnla, and in weighing water and oil they reckon 8 
suvarna=i 2fala. 

The balances with which the Hindus weigh things 
are which the weights are immovable, 

whilst the scales move on certain marks and lines. ^ 
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Therefore the Jjalance is called tula. The first lines 
mean the units of the weight from i to 5, and farther 
on to 10 ; the following lines mean the tenths, 10, 20, 

30, &c. "With regard to the cause of this arrangement 
they relate the following saying of Vasndeva : — 

“ I will not kill Sisapala, the son of my aunt, if he 
has not committed a crime, but will pardon him U 7 i(tl 
ten, and then I sFiall call him to account.” 

^Ye shall relate this story on a later opportunity. 

Alfazari uses in his astronomical handbook the word 
jJa 7 aforrfff^-^?^^■?l«^cs(^.c. sixtieth parts of a day). I have 
not found this use anywhere in Hindu literature, but 
they use the word to denote a coircctton in a mathe- 
matical sense. , 

The Hindus have a weight called hhclra, which is 
mentioned in the books about the conquest of Sindb. 

It is equal to 2000 pala ; for they explain it by 100 x 
20 pala, and as nearly equal to the weight of an ox. 

This is all I have lighted on as regards Hindu 
weights. 

By measuring (with dry measures) people determine uiy 
the body and the bulk of a thing, if it fills up a certain 
measure which has been gauged as containing a certain 
quantity of it, it being understood that the way in Page 70. 
which the things are laid out in the measure, the way 
in which their surface is determined, and the way in 
which, on the whole, they are arranged within the 
measure, are in every case identical. If two objects 
which are to be weighed belong to the same species, 
they then prove to be equal, not only in bulk, but also 
in weight ; but if they do not belong to the same species, 
their bodily extent is equal, but not their weight 
They have a measure called hist (? siM), which is 
mentioned by every man from Kanauj and Somanath. 
According to the people of Kanauj — 


4 hilt = I prastha. 
i hut = I ittdava. 
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According to the people of Soman- 3 ,tlj — 

l6 btst = I pantt, 

12 pantl = 1 mora. 

According to another theory — 

12 hUt = I kalatt. 

J list = I mdna. 


From the same source I learnt that^a mdna of wheat 
is nearly equal to 5 mand. Therefore i list (?) is 
equal to 20 mand. The hist corresponds to the KhwS,- 
rizmian measure sukhick, according to old style, whilst 
the halait coiTesponds to the Khwarizmian glvdr, for 
I ghat =12 sukhich. 

Mensuration is the determination of distances by 
lines and of superficies by planes. A plane ought to 
be measured by part of a plane, but the mensuration 
by means of lines effects the same purpose, as lines 
determine the limits of planes. When, in quoting 
Varfihamihira, we had come so far as.to determine the 
weight of a barley-corn (p. 162), we made a digression 
into an exposition of weights, where we used his 
authority about gravity, and now we shall return to 
him and consult him about distances. He says — 


8 barley-corns put together = i ungula, t.e. finger. 

4 fingers = l ritma (1}, i.c. the fist. 

24 fingers = I AuffAtt, t.e. yard, also called 

4 yards = i dhanu, i.c. arc = a fathom. 

40 arcs = 1 nalva. 

25 TWtlva = 1 Jeroia, 


Hence it follows that i kroh = 4000 yards; and as 
our mile has just so many yards, I mile = i kroh 
Pulisa the Greek also mentions in his Siddhfinta that 


I kroh = 4000 yards. 

The yard is equal to 2 mikyds or 24 fingers ; for the 
Hindus determine the saiiJett, i.e. mikyds, by idol-fingers. 
They do not call the twelfth jiart of a mikyds a fingc^' 
in general, as ioe do, but their mikyds is always a span. 
The span, i.c. the distance between the ends of the 
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that it is thrice its diameter. So the MatsyorPurdiia 
says, after it has mentioned the diameters of the sun 
and moon in yojanas: “The circumference is thrice 
the diameter.” 

The Aditya-Purd/na says, after it has mentioned the 
breadth of the Dvipas, i.e. the islands and of their 
surrounding seas: “The circumference is thrice the 
diameter.” *' 

The same occurs also in the Vdyu-Purdna. In later 
times, however, Hindus have become aware of. the 
fraction following after the three wholes. According 
to Brahmagupta, the circumference is 3-f times the 
diameter; but he finds this number by a method 
peculiar to himself. He says : “As the root of lO 
is nearly 3}-, the relation between the diameter and 
its circumference is like the relation between i and 
the root of 10.” Then he multiplies the diameter 
by itself, the product by 10, and of this product he 
takes the root. Then the circumference is solid, ic. 
consists of integers, in the same way as the root of 
ten. This calculation, however, makes the fraction 
larger than it really is. Archimedes defined it to be 
something between -f-J and Brahmagupta relates 
with regard to Aryabhata, criticising him, that he 
fixed the circumference as 3393 ; that he fixed the dia- 
meter in one place as 1080, in another place as 1050. 
According to the first statement, the relation between 
diameter and circumference would be like' i : 3 tW 
This fraction (iVv) smaller than 4-. However, 

as regards the second statement, it contains no doubt a 
blunder in the text, not of the author ; for according to 
the text, the relation would be like i : 3J and some- 
thing over. 

Pulisa employs this relation in his calculations in 
the proportion of i : 3 

This fraction is here by so much smaller than one- 
seventh as it is according to Aryabhata, i.c. by yV* 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

NOTES ON THE WRITING OF THE HINDUS, ON THEIR 
ARITHMETIC AND RELATED SUBJECTS, AND ON CER- 

riisoEi. TAIN STRANGE M.VNNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THEIRS. 

On vaiious The toRffue communicates the thought of the speaker 

kinds of " ^ 

wntiiiK^ to the hearer, its action lias therefore, as it were, a 
momentary life only, and it would have been impos- 
sible to deliver by oral tradition the accounts of the 
events of the past to later generations, more particularly 
if they are separated from them by long periods of 
time. This has become possible only by a new dis- 
covery of the human mind, by the art of writing, which 
spreads news over space as the winds spread, and over 
time as the spirits of the deceased spread. Praise 
therefore be unto Him who has ai'ranged creation and 
created everything for the best ! 

The Uindus are not in the habit of writing on hides, 
like the Greeks in ancient times. Socrates, on being 
asked why he did not compose books, gave titis reply : 

“ I do not transfer knowledge from the living hearts of 
men to the dead hides of sheep.” 3 t[uslims, too, used 
in the early times of Islam to write on hides, cjj. the 
treaty between the Prophet and the Jews of Khaibar 
and his letter to Kisn'i. 'J’he cojiies of the Koran were 
written on tlie hides of gazelles, as are still nowadays 
the copies of the 'i'hora. There occurs this passage in 
the Koran (iSura vi. 91): “Thej'iuake \t humlU," i.c. 
ro/tci/i'a. The Isirfds (or ehurtu) is made in E{,'yP^» 
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denote tlie pronunciation of the character above which 
it stands. 

The most generally known alphabet is called Siddlia- on tho local 
mdtrikd, which is by some considered as originating tuo Hindus, 
from Kashmir, for the people of Kashmir nse it. But 
it is also used in Varanasi. This town and Kashmir are 
the high schools of Hindu sciences. The same writing 
is used in Madhya^e^a, i.c. the middle country, the 
country all around Kanau], which is also called Arya- 
varta. 

In Malava there is another alphabet called Hugara, 
which differs from the former only in the shape of the 
characters. 

Kext comes an alphabet called Ardhandgari, i.e. lialf- 
ndgara, so called because it is compounded of the 
former two. It is used in Bhatiya and some parts of 
Sindh. 

. Other alphabets are the Mahcdri, used in Malwashau, 
in Southern Sind, towards the sea-coast ; the Saindliava, 
used in Bahmanwsi or Almansura ; the Karndta, used in 
Karnatadesa, whence those troops come which in the 
armies are known as Kannara; the Andhrt, used in 
Andhradesa ; the Birxcart {DrdvidV), used in Dirwara- 
desa (Dravidadela) ; the Ld.rt, used in Laradesa (Lata- 
de^a) ; the Gaurt (Gaxidi), used in Purvadesa, i.e. the 
Eastern country ; the Shaikslniki, used in Hdunpur in 
Purvadesa. This last is the writing of Buddha. 

The Hindus begin their books with Om, the word of on the 
creation, as we begin them with " In the name of 
God.” The figure of the word om is QV/ Tliis figure 
does not consist of letters; it is simply an image 
invented to represent this word, which people use, 
believing that it will bring them a blessing, and 
meaning thereby a confession of the unity of God. 

Similar to this is the manner in which the Jews write 
the name of God, viz. by tlmee Hebrew yods. In the 
Thora the word is written YHVH and pronounced 
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Adonai; sometimes they also say. Yah. The word 
Adonai, which they prononnee, is not expressed in 
writing. 

The Hindus do not use the letters of their alphabet 
for numerical notation, as we use the Arabic letters in 
the order of the Hebrew alphabet. As in different parts 
of India the letters hare different shapes, the numeral 
signs, too, which are called anJea, differ. The numeral 
signs which we use are derived from the finest forms of 
the Hindu signs. Signs and figures are of no use if 
people do not know what they mean, but the people of 
Kashmir mark the' single leaves of their books with 
figures which look like drawings or like the Chinese 
characters, the meaning of which can only be learned 
by a very long practice. However, they do not use 
them when reckoning in the sand. 

In arithmetic all nations agree that all the orders of 
numbers (e.g. one, ten, hundred, thousand) stand in a 
certain relation to the ten ; that each order is the tenth 
part of the following and the tenfold of the preceding. 

I have studied the names of the 0}'de7-s of the numbers 
in various languages with all kinds of people with 
whom I have been in contact, and have found that no 
nation goes beyond the thousand. The Arabs, too, stop 
with the thousand, which is certainly the most correct 
and the most natural thing to do. I have written a 
separate treatise on this subject. 

Those, however, who go beyond the thousand in their 
numeral system are the Hindus, at least in their 
arithmetical technical terms, which have been either 
freely invented or derived according to certain etymolo- 
gies, whilst in others both methods are blended together. 
They extend the names of the orders of numbers until 
the 1 8 th 07-derior religions reasons, the mathematicians 
being assisted by the grammarians with all kinds of 
etymologies. 

The 1 8 th order is called ParCvrdha, i.e. the half of 
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heaven, or, more.acciirately, the half of that which is 
alovc. For i£ the Hindus cdnstrnct periods of time ont 
of Kalpas, the unit of this order is a day of God (i.c. a 
half nychthemcron). And as vre do not know any body 
larger than heaven, half of it {j)ardrdha\ as a half of 
the greatest body, has been compared with a half of the 
greatest day. Bj* doubling it, by uniting night to day, 
we get the whole of the greatest day. There can be no 
doubt that the name Pardrdha is accounted for in this 
way, and that pardr means the whole of heaven. 

The following are the names of the eigliteen orders of The oigut- 

° “ cen orders 

numbers: — otmimera- 

tiou. 


1. Ekath. 

2 . Eamtit, 

3. Sataiii. 

4 . Sithasraih. 

5. 

6 . Laksha. 

7. Prayuta. 

S. Ko(i. 

9. Xyarbudn. 


10. Padmn. 
ri. Kharra. 

12 . Rikharva, 

13. MaMpadma. 

14 . S'aiiktt. 

15. Samitdra. 

16. Madhya. 

17. Antya. 
iS. Partirdha. 


I shall now mention some of their differences of 
opinion relating to this system. 

Some Hindus maintain that there is a igth order variations 
beyond the Pardrdha, called Blnlri, and that this is the in*thT“® 
limit of reclconing. But in reality rechoning is unlimited ; ol§ere.*" 
it has only a technical limit, which is conventionally 
adopted as the last of the orders of numbers. By the 
word reckoning in the sentence above they seem to mean 
nomenclature, as if they meant to say that the language 
has no name for any reckoning beyond the 19th ordc7\ 

It is known that the unit of this order, i.e. one bh-Ari, is 
equal to one-fifth of the greatest day, but on this subject 
they have no tradition. In their tradition there are 
only traces of combinations of the greatest day, as we 
shall hereafter explain. Therefore this 19th order 
is an addition of an artificial and hyper-accurate 
nature. 
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Accorcliiig to others, the limit of reckoning is hoti; 
and starting from lioti the succession of the orders of 
numhers would be hoti, thousands, hundreds, tenths; 
for the number of Devas is expressed in kdtis. Ac- 
cording’ to their belief there are thirty-three hotis of 
Devas, eleven of which belong to each of the three 
beings, Brahman, Narayana, and MahMeva. - 

The names of the orders beyoncl that of the i8th 
have been invented by the grammarians, as we have 
said already (p. 174). 

Further, we observe that the popular name of the 
5 th order is Ba^a saJutsra, that of the 7th order, BaSa 
lalcsha; for the two names which we have mentioned in 
the list above (Ayuta Pi'ayuta) are rarely used. 

The book of Aryabhata of Kusumapura gives the 
following names of the orders from the ten till 10 
hoti ; — 

Ayniaih. Ko(i padma, 

Niyutaiii. Parapadma. 

Prayutnih. 


Further, it is noteworthy that some people establish 
a kind of etymological relationship between the dif- 
ferent names ; so they call the 6th ordei' Niyuta, ac- i 
cording to the analogy of the which is called / 
Ayuta. Further, they call the 8th vrder Arbuda, 
according to the analogy of the 9th, which is called 
Nyarbuda. 

There is a similar relation between Nilcliarva and 
Kliarva, the names of the 12th and nth oj’dcj’s, and 
between ^anJeu and Malidsahlsu, the names of the 1 3th 
and 14th orders. According to this analogy Mahd- . 
padma ought to follow immediately after Padma, but 
this latter is the name of the loth, the former the 
name of the 1 3th order. 

These are differences of theirs which can be traced 
back to certain reasons ; but besides, there are many 
differences without any reason, which simply arise 
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from people dictating tliese names without observing 
any fixed order, or from the fact that they hate to 
avow their ignorance by a frank I do not htow, — a 
word wliich is diflicult to them in any connection 
whatsoever. 

The Pidisa-siddlidnta gives the following list of the 
orders of the numbers : — 


.J. 

5 . .iimUiili. 

6. Xiyiilatii. 

7. Pmyittnih, 


S. Koti. 

O. Arliudiiili. 
to. Khiirrti, 


The following orders, from the 1 1 th till the i Sth, are 
the same ns those of the above-mentioned list. 

The Hindus use the numeral signs in arithmetic in 
the same way as we do. 1 have composed a treatise 
showing how far, possibly, the Hindus are ahead of ns 
in this subject. "We have already explained that the 
Hiudus compose their books in Slokas. If, now, they 
wish, in their astronomical handbooks, to ex])ress some 
numbers of the various orders, they express them by 
words used to denote certain numbers either in one 
order alone or at the same time in two orders {e.g. a 
word meaning either 20 or both 20 and 2CX)). For 
each number they have appropriated quite a great 
quautitj' of words. Hence, if one word does not suit 
the metre, you may easily exchange it for a synonym 
which suits. Brahmagupta says: “If you want to 
write one, express it by everything which is unique, as 
the earth, the moon ; two by everything which is double, 
as, e.g. black and white ; three by everything which is 
threefold; the nonglU by heaven, the twelve by the 
names of the sun.” 

I have united in the following -table all the ex- 
pressions for the numbers which I used to hear from 
them ; for the knowledge of these things is most 
essential for deciphering their astronomical handbooks. 

VOL. I. 


Xiimctnl 

not-ition. 
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Whenever I shall come to know all the meanings of . 
these ’words, I will add them, if God permits ! • ri'se 85. 


0 = iHnya and Tcha, both mean- 

ing jioint. 

gagana, i.e. heaven. 
vigat, i.e. heaven. 

I'Mfa, i.e. heaven. 

(tmbara, i.e. heaven. 
abhra, i.e, heaven. 

1 = dtli, i.e. the beginning. 

Min. 

ind/ti. 

m. 

urvarA, dharant. 
pitdmaha, i.e. the first 
father. 

eandra, i.e. the moon. 
iitdtiiiu, i.e. the moon. 
rApa. 
rasmi, 

2 = yama. 

aivin. 

ravicandni. 

locana, t.e. the two eyes. 

ttkshi. 

dasra. 

yamala. 

paksha, i.c. the two halves 
of a month. 
netra, i.e. the two eyes. 

3 = trikdla, i.c. the three parts 

of time. 

Irijagat. 

trayaih. 

pdvaka, vaUv&nara, da- 
bana, tapana, hutdiana, 
jvalana, agni, i.e. lire, 
[fr^ttno,] i.e. the three first 
forces. 

loka, i.e. the worlds, earth, 
heaven and hell. 
irikain. 

4 = veda, i.e. their sacred code, 

because it has four parts . 


samudra, edgara, i-.e. the 
sea. 
ttbdiii. 
dadhi. 

dif, i.e. the four cardinal 
Points. 
jaldsaya. 

krita. Page 86. 

5 = iara. 
arthu. 

indriya, i.e. the five . 


senses. 

sdyaka. 



vdna. 

bhdia. 

ithu. 

Pdydo-va, i.e. the five royal 
brothers. 
paiirin, mdrgana. 

6 = rasa. 

anga. 

shat. 

(?) I.e. the year. 

• ritu (?). 
mdsdrdhatit. 

7 = «!/“• 

mahtdhara. 

parvata, i.e. the moun- 
tains. 
saptan. 

naga, i.e. the mountains. 

adri. 

muni. 

8 = vasxi, ashia. 

dht, maiigala. 
gaja, ndga. 
dantin. . 

9 = go, ehjdra. 

nanda, pavand. 
randhra, antara. 

navan = 9. . .Piigc 87. 
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lo = (?iV, Hicndn. • i 

ti(A, Jl'tntun-firnr. | 

n = A’ltifm. the destroyer of the ; 
vrorlil. 

.Viilitiilrm, i.c. the prince ■' 
of the angels. 

/t'rrtni. 

iitfhiuhinU f.r. the army 
Kuril had. a 

12 = filryt, because tlicrc arc 

twelve suns. 
lUltli/n. 

iirlv, I.c. the sun. 
imUn, hhiintt. 
fitliiiirAih/U-. 

13 = fjViri. 


14 = mitnu, the lords of the 

fourteen tiittniiin/itrar. 

15 = tit/ii. i.f. the lunar d.iys in 

each half month. 

16 — nr{p>t, bhAjiii. 

17 = Hty<i//i/i'. 

iS = dhriti. Pjigo SS. 

19 — iitidhriti. 

20 — nnkha, l-riti. 

21 - ulMli. 

23 “ 

24 = 

25 = hiftra, i.e. the Iwcnty- 

ilvc things, through the 
knowledge of which lib- 
eration is obtained. 


As far as I have seen and heard of the Hindus, thej* 
do not usually go beyond twenty-five with tliis kind 
of numerical notation. 

• We shall now spe.ak of certain strange manners and StmiiRO 
customs of the Hindus. Tlie strangeness of a thing Scusmros 
evidently rests on the fact that it occurs but rarely, and nmdus. 
that we seldom have the opportunity of witnessing it. 

If such strangeness reaches a high degree, the thing 
becomes a curiosity, or even something like a miracle, 
which is no longer in accordance with the ordinary laws 
of nature, and which seems chimerical as long ns it has 
not been witnessed, ^lany Hindu customs differ from 
those of our country and of our time to such a degree 
as to appear to us simply monstrous. One might 
almost think that they had intentionally changed them 
into the opposite, for oui’ customs do not resemble 
theirs, but are the very reverse ; and if ever a custom of 
theirs resembles one of ours, it has certainly just the 
opposite meaning. 

They do not cut any of the hair of the body. Originally 
they went .naked in consequence of the heat, and by 
not cutting the hair of the head they intended to pre- 
vent sunstroke. 
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They divide the monstache into •single plaits in 
order to preserve it. As regards their not cutting 
the hair of the genitals, they try to make people 
believe that the cutting of it incites to lust and 
increases carnal desire. Therefore such of them as 
feel a strong desire for cohabitation never cut the 
hair of the genitals. , 

They let the nails grow long, glorying in their idle- 
ness, since they do not use them for any business or 
work, but only, while living a dolcc far niente life, they 
scratch their heads with them and examine the hair for 
lice. 

The Hindus eat singly, one by one, on a tablecloth 
of dung. They do not make use of the remainder of a 
meal, and the plates from which they have eaten are 
thrown away if they are earthen. 

They have red teeth in consequence of chewing areca- 
nuts with betel-leaves and chalk. 

They drink wine before having eaten anything, then 
they take their meal. They sip the stall of cows, but 
they do not eat their meat. 

They beat the cymbals with a stick. 

They use turbans for trousers. Those who want little 
dress are content to dress in a rag of two fingers’ breadth, 
which they bind over their loins with two cords; but 
those who like much dress, wear trousers lined with 
so much cotton as would suffice to make a number of 
counterpanes and saddle-rugs. These trousers have no 
(visible) openings, and they are so huge that the feet 
are not visible. The string by which the trousers are 
fastened is at the back. 

Their siddr (a piece of dress covering the head 
and the upper pjirt of breast and neck) is similar to 
the trousers, being also fastened at the back by 
buttons. 

The lappets of the ktirtakas (short shirts from the 
shoulders to the middle of the body with sleeves, a 
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female dress) have slashes both on the right and left 
sides. 

They keep the shoes tight till they begin to put 
them on. They are turned down from the calf before 
walking (?). 

In washing they begin with the feet, and then wash 
the face. They wash themselres before cohabiting with 
their wives. 

Ccsiint stantcs velv.t pahts vitis, dum mulieres ab imo 
sursum movcntur velut occupatce in arando, maritus vcro 
plane otiosus manet. 

On festive days they besmear their bodies with dung 
instead of perfumes. 

The men wear articles of female dress ; they use 
cosmetics, wear earrings, arm-rings, golden sealrrings on 
the ring-finger as well as on the toes of the feet. 

Miscrct cos catamiti et viriqui 7'ebiis venereis fnii 71071 
palest pushan^ila dicti, qni penem bncca devoi'ans se7nc7i 
elicit sorbenduin. 

In caca7ido faciem ve7'tv,nt versus immm reteqentes 
pude7ida nt videa7vt7ir a p7'ceterc7mtibiis. 

Sac7’a faciimt virilibus linga dictis, qua; est imago 
vcrctri Mahadcvcc. 

They ride without a saddle, but if they put on a 
saddle, they mount the horse from its right side. In 
travelling tliey like to have somebody riding behind 
them. 

They fasten the Imihdra, i.e. the dagger, at the waist 
on the right side. 

They wear a girdle called yaj710par.Ua, passing from 
the left shoulder to the right side of the Avaist. 

In all consultations and emergencies they take the r.-igte 
advice of the women. 

When a child is born people show particular atten- 
tion to the man, not to the woman. 

Of two children they give the preference to the 
younger, particularly in the eastern parts of the countiy ; 
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for tliey inaininin that the elder owes h.is birth to pre- 
domiuniit Inst, w'iiilst the j’oiingcr owes his origin to 
mature reflection and a calm proceeding. 

In shaking hands they grasp the hand of a ni.an from 
the convex side. 

They do not ask permission to enter a house, bnt 
when they leave it they ask permission to do so. 

In their meetings they sit cross-legged. ^ 

'J’hey spit ont and blow their noses without any 
resspect for the elder ones present, and Ihey crack their 
lice before them. They consider the crepitus ventris as 
a good omen, sneezing as a bad omen. 

They consider as unclean the weaver, but as clean 
the cupper and the flayer, who kills dying animals for 
money either by drowning or by burning. 

Tliej' use black tablets for the children in the schools, 
and write upon them along the long side, not the broad 
side, writing with a white m iterial from the left to the 
right. One would think that the author of the follow'- 
iug verses had meant the Hindus : — 


“ How many a writer uses pajicr as black as charcoal, . 
Whilst his pen writes on it with white colour. 

Ily writing he places a bright clay in a dark night, 
Weaving like a weaver, but without adding a woof.” 


Tliey write the title of a book at the end of it, not at 
the beginning. 

They magnify the nouns of their language by giving 
them the feminine gender, as the Arabs magnify them 
by the diminutive form. 

If one of them hands over a thing to another, he . 
expects that it should be thrown to him as we throw a ' 
thing to the dogs. 

If two men play at Mard (backgammon), a third 
one tlu'ows the dice between them. 

They like the juice which flows over the cheeks of 
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the rutting elephant, which in reality has the most 
horrid smell. 

In playing chess they move the elephant straight on, 
not to the other sides, one square at a time, like the 
pawn, and to the four comers also one square at a time, 
like the queen (Jirzdn). They say that these five squares 
(i.e. the.^ne straight forward and the others at the 
corners) are the places occupied by the trunk and the 
four feet of the elephant 

They play chess — four persons at a time — with a 
pair of dice. Their arrangement of the figures on the 
chess-board is the following : — 


On the 
JtidJait 
chess. 
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As this kind of chess is not known aaiong us, I shall 
here explain what I know of it. 

The four persons playing together sit so as to form a 
square round a chess-board, and throw the two dice 
alternately. Of the numbers of the dice the five and 
Pagegj. six are blank (i.e. do not count as such). In that 
case, if the dice show five or six, th^e player Jakes one 
instead of the five, and four instead of the six, because 
the figures of these two numerals are drawn in the 
following manner : — 

6 S 

4321 

so as to exhibit a certain likeness of form to 4 and i, 
viz. in the Indian signs. 

The name Shdh or Hnff applies here to the qicccn 
{jirzAin). 

Each number of the dice causes a move of one of the 
figures. 

The I moves either the pawn or the king. Their 
moves are the same as in the common chess. The king 
may be taken, b,ut is not required to leave his place. 

The 2 moves the tower {mkli). It moves to the third 
square in the direction of the diagonal, as the elephant 
moves in our chess. 

The 3 moves the horse. Its move is the generally 
known one to the third square in oblique direction. 

The 4 moves the elephaut. It moves in a straight 
line, as the tower does in our chess, unless it be pre- 
vented from moving on. If this is the case, as some- 
times happens, one of the dice removes the obstacle, 
and enables it to move on. Its smallest move is one 
square, the greatest fifteen squares, because the dice 
sometimes show two 4, or two 6, or a 4 and a 6. In 
consequence of one of these numbers, the elephant 
moves along the whole side of the margin on the chess- 
board ; in consequence of the other number, it moves 
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along the other side on the other margin of the board, 
in case there is no impediment in its way. In con- 
sequence of these two numbers, the elephant, in the 
course of his moves, occupies the two ends of the 
diagonal. 

The pieces have certain values, according to which 
the player gets his share of the stake, for the pieces are 
taken and'pass into the hands of the player. The value 
of the king is 5, that of the elephant 4, of the horse 3, of 
the tower 2, and of the pawn r. He who takes a king 
gets 5. For two kings he gets 10, for three kings 15, 
if the winner is no longer in possession of his own king. 
But if he has still his own king, and takes all three 
kings, he gets 54, a number which represents a pro- 
gression based on general consent, not on an algebraic 
principle. 

If the Hindus claim to differ from us, and to be 
something better than we, as we on our side, of course, 
do vice versa, we might settle the question by an ex- 
periment to be made with their boys. I never knew a 
Hindu boy who had only recently come into Muham- 
madan territory who was not thoroughly versed in the 
manners and customs of the people, but at the same 
time he would place the shoes before his master in a 
wrong order, the right one to the left foot, and vice versa ; 
he would, in folding, turn his master’s garments inside 
out, and spread the carpets so that the under part is 
uppermost, and more of the kind. All of which is a 
consequence of the innate perversity of the Hindu 
nature. 

However, I must not reproach the Hindus only with 
their heathen practices, for the heathen Arabs too com- 
mitted crimes and obscenities. They cohabited with 
menstruating and pregnant women ; several men agreed 
to cohabit with the same woman in the same period of 
menstruation : they adopted the children of others, of 
their guests, of the lover of their daughter, not to luen- 


TIic imiate 
jicrveraity 
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tion that in some kinds of their worship ttiey wnistiea 
on their fingers and clapped with their hands, and that 
they ate unclean and dead animals. Islam has abolished 
all those things among the Arabs, as it has also abolished 
them in those parts of India the people of which have 
become Muhammadans. Thanks be unto God ! 
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ox HINDU SCIKXCIIS WHICH I'KKY OX THF. 

IGXOKANCE OF nrOPLE. 

We understand by witchcraft, making by some kind of 
delusion a tiling appear to the senses as something dif- 
ferent from what it is in reality. Taken in this sense, 
it is far spread among people. Understood, however, 
as common people understand it, as the producing of 
something which is impos.^ible. it is a thing which 
does not lie within the limits of i-eality. For as that 
which is impossible cannot be produced, the whole affair 
is nothing but a gross deception. Therefore witch- 
craft in this sense has nothing whatever to do with 
science. 

One of the species of witchcraft is alchemy, though 
it is generally not called by this name. But if a man 
takes a bit of cotton and makes it apjiear as a bit of 
gold, what would you call this but a piece of witch- 
craft? It is quite the same as if he were to take a bit 
of silver and make it appear as gold, only with this 
difference, that the latter is a generally-known process, 
i.r. the gilding of silver, the fonner is not. 

The Hindus do not pay particular attention to al- 
chemy, but no nation is entirely free from it, and one 
nation has more bias for it than another, which must 
not be construed as proving intelligence or ignorance : 
for we find that many intelligent people are entirely 
given to alchemy, whilst ignorant people ridicule the 
art and its adepts. Those .intelligent people, though 
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Tho Rcicnco 
uf Rns&yana. 


boisterously exulting over their make-believe science, 
arc not to bo blamcrl for occupying tlicinselves with 
alchem}’’, for their motive is simply excessive eagerness 
for acquiring fortune and foravoidingmisfortune. Once 
a sage was asked why scholars always Hock to the doors 
of the rich, whilst the nch are not inclined to call at 
the doors of scholars. "The scholar.«i,” he .answered, 
“are well aware of the nso of money, but the rich 
are ignorant of the nobility of science.” On the other 
hand, ignorant people are not to be praised, although 
they beluave quite quietly, simply because they .abstain 
from alchemy, for their motives are objectionable ones, 
rather practical results of innate ignorance and stupidity 
than anything else. 

The .ade])ts in this .art try lo keep it concealed, and 
shrink back from intercourse with those who do not 
belong to ihem. Therefore I have not been .able to 
learn from the Hindus which methods they follow in 
this science, and what element they principally use, 
whether a mineral or an animal or a vegetable one. I 
only heard them speaking of the process ol mhlimaiion, 
of calcination, of anah/sis, .and of the ivamng of talc, 
which they call in their language Mlaka, and so I guess 
that they incline towards the mineralogical method of 
alchemy. 

They have a science similar to alchemy which is 
quite peculiar to them. They c.all it Rasdyana, a word 
composed with msa-, i.e. gold. It means an art which 
is restricted to certain operations, drugs, and compound 
medicines, most of which are taken from plants. Its 
pi'inciples restore the health of those who were ill 
beyond hope, and give back youth to fading old age, so 
that people become agiain what they were in the age 
near puberty; w'hite hair becomes black again, the 
keenness of the senses is restored as well as the capa- 
city for juvenile agility, and even for cohabitation, and 
the life of people in this world is even extended to a 
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long period. And why not ? Uave we not already 
mentioned on the authority of Patafijali (v. p. S8) that 
one of the methods loading to liberation is liasdyana f 
What man would hear this, being inclined to take it 
for truth, and not dart off into foolish joy and not 
honour the master of such a wonderful art by popping 
tlie clioicest bit of jiis meal into his moutli ? 

A famous representative of this art was Nagurjnna, a NAfnirjuna, 
native of the fort Dailiak, near SumauAth. lie excelled of n txKik cTi 
in it, and composed a book which contains the sub- 
stance of the whole literature on this subject, and is 
very rare, lie lived nearly a hundred years before our 
time. 

In the time of the King Vikramaditya, of whose era J’»r®93- 

we shall speak hereafter, there lived in the city of 

Uiain a man of the name of Vyadi, who had turned Tiicaiciic- 
, . , , . , . ' y*'}* 

Ins whole attention to this science, and had rinued on 

account of it both his life and property, but all his mmAditya. 
zeal did not even avail him so much as to help him to 
things which, under ordinary circumstances, are easily 
obtained. Becoming restricted in his means, he con- 
ceived a disgust to that which had been the object of 
all his exertions, and sat down on the bank of a river 
sighing, sorrowful, and desjiairing. He held in his 
hand his 2)Jiarmai:o])<rui, from which he used to take the 
prescriptions for his medicines, but now lie began to 
throw one leaf of it after the other into the water. A 
harlot happened to sit on the bank of the same river 
farther down, who, on seeing the leaves pass by, 
gathered them, and lished up some relating to Jiasd- 
t/ana. Vyadi did not notice her till all the leaves of 
his book had gone. Then the woman came to him, 
asking why he had done so with his book, whereupon 
he answered, “ Because I have derived no advantage 
from it. I have not obtained what I ought to have 
obtained ; for its sake I have become bankrupt after 
having had great treasures, and now I am miserable 
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after having so long been in fclie hope ef obtaining hap- 
piness.” The harlot spoke : “ Bo not give np a pursuit 
in which you have spent 3'oiir life ; do not despair of the 
possibility of a thing which all sagos before you have 
shown to bo true. Perhaps the obstacle which prevents 
you from realising yonr plans is onlj' of an accidental 
nature, which may jierhaps bo removed by an accident. 
I have much solid cash. It is all j'ours that you may 
spend it on the realisation of your plans." TJiercnpon 
Vj'iuji resumed his work. 

However, books of this kind are written in an 
enigmatic style. So he happened to misunderstand a 
word in the prescription of a medicine, which meant 
oil and human hlootl, both being required for it. It 
was written ralclimala, and he thought it meant ml 
myrohalanon. When he used the medicine it had 
no effect wlmtsoovei’. Now lie began to concoct the 
various drugs, but the flame touched his head and 
dried up his brain. Therefore he oiled himself with 
oil, pouring it in groat quantity over his skull. One 
day he rose to step away from the Oreplace for some 
business or other, but as there. happened to be a peg 
projecting from the roof right above his head, he 
knocked his head against it, and the blood began to 
flow. On account of the pain which he felt, he looked 
downwai’d, and in consequence some drops of blood 
mixed w’ith oil dropped from the upper part of his skull 
into the caldron without his noticing it. When, then, 
the concocting process was finished and he and his wife 
besmeared themselves with the concoction in order to 
try it, they both flew up into the air. Vikramaditya on 
hearing of this affair left his castle, and proceeded to 
the market-place in order to see them w’ith his own 
eyes. Then the man shouted to him, " Open thy mouth 
for my saliva. ” The king, however, being disgusted, did 
not do it, and so the saliva fell down near the door, 
and immediately the threshold was filled w’ith gold. 
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V3-acli and the woman flew to anj' place tihe)’ liked. 

He has composed famous books on this science. People 
say that botli man and wife are still alive. 

A similar tale is the following: — In the city of story nboiij 
Dhara.the capital of Jlalava, which is in our days ruled siivcrjnti.e 
by Blioiadeva, there lies in the door of the Government- CoTcm- 

. i* •* 4. tncnt-liousc 

house an oblong piece of pare silver, in wlncli the out- in niiAra. 
lines of the limbs of a man are visible. Its origin is 
accounted for b}' the following storj*: — Once in olden 
times a man went to a king of theirs, bringing him a 
BaxiUjana, the use of which would make him immortal, 
victorious, invincible, and capable of doing everything 
he desired. He asked the king to come alone to the I’ascsi. 
place of their meeting, and the king gave orders to keep 
in readiness all the man required. 

The man began to boil the oil for several days, until 
at last it acquired consistency. Then be spoke to the 
king : “ Spring into it and I shall finish the process.” 

But the king, terrified at what he saw, had not the 
courage to dive into it. The man, on perceiving his 
cowardice, spoke to him : “If you have not sufficient 
courage, and will not do it for yourself, will yon allow 
me myself to do it? ” Whereupon the king answered, 

“ Do as you like,” Now he produced several packets of 
drugs, and instructed him that when such and such 
symptoms should appear, he should throw upon him 
this or that packet. Then the man stepped forward to 
the caldron and threw himself into it, and at once he 
was dissolved and reduced into pulp. Now the king 
proceeded according to his instruction, but when, he had 
nearly finished the process, and there remained only one 
packet that was not yet thrown into the mass, he began 
to be anxious, and to think what might happen to his 
realm, in case the man should return to life as an 
immortal, victorious, inrincihlc person, as has above been 
mentioned. And so he thought it preferable not to 
throw the last packet into the mass. The consequence 
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was that the caldron became cold, amd the dissolved 
man became consolidated in the shape of the said piece 
of silver. 

The Hindus tell a tale about Yallabha, the king of ‘ 
the city of Vallabht, whose era we have mentioned in 
the proper chapter. 

stoiy of the A mau of the rank of a Siddha asked a herdsman 

Hafifai and with reference to a plant called Thohar, of the species of 

vSiabiil the La/itaria, from which milk flows when they are torn 
off, whether he had ever seen Lactana from which 
blood flows instead of milk. When the herdsman 
declared he had, he gave him some drink-money that 
he should show it to him, which he did. When the 
man now saw the plant, he set fire to it, and threw the 
dog of the herdsman into the flame. Enraged thereby, 
the herdsman caught^ the man, and did with him the 
same as he had done to his dog. Then he waited till 
the fire was extinguished, and found both the nian and 
the dog, but turned into gold. He took the dog. with 
him, but left the man on the spot. 

Now some peasant happened to find it. He cut off 
a fingei', and went to a 'fruit-seller who was called 
Eanica, i.e. the poor, because he was an utter pauper, 
and evidently near bankruptcy. After the peasant had 
bought from him what he wanted, he returned to the 
golden man, and then he found that in the place where 
the cut off finger had been, a new finger had gro\yn. 
He cut it off a second time, and bought again from the 
same fruit-seller all that he wanted. But when the 
fruit-seller asked him whence he had the finger, he was . 
stupid enough to tell him. So Bahka went out to the 
body of the Siddha, and brought it on a carriage to his 
house. He stayed in his old abode, but managed by 
degrees to buy the whole town. The king Yallabha 
desired to own the same town, and asked him to cede 
it to him for money, but Eafika declined. Being how- 
ever afraid of the king’s resentment, he fled to the loi;d 
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of^Almansura, made h^m presents of money, and asked 
him to help him hy a naval force. The lord of Alman- 
sura comphed with his desire, and assisted him. So he 
made a night-attack upon the king Vallahha, and killed 
him and his people, and destroyed his town. People 
say that still in onr time there are such traces left 
in that country as are found in places which were de- 
stroyed by an unexpected night-attack. 

The greediness of the ignorant Hindu princes for 
gold-making does not know any limit. If any one of 
them wanted to carry out a scheme of gold-making, 
and people advised him to kill a number of fine little 
children, the monster would not refrain from such a 
crime ; he would throw them into the fire. If this 
precious science of Easilyana were banished to the 
utmost limits of the world, where it is unattainable to 
anybody, it would be the best. 

According to the Eranian tradition, IsfandiySd is said 
to have spoken when dying : “ KSus had been given the 
power and the miraculous things mentioned in the Book 
of the Law. Finally he went to the mountain as a 
decrepit man, bent down by old age, but he returned 
thence as a lively youth of well-proportioned figure and 
full of force, having made the clouds his carriage, as G od 
allowed him.” 

As regai^ls charms and iucautetacus, the Hindus have 
a firm belief in them, and they, as a rule, are much in- 
clined towards them. The book which treats of those 
things is considered as a work of Garnda, a bird on 
which NSriiyana rode. Some people describe this bird 
in such a way as to indicate a Sifrid-bird and its doings. 
It is an enemy of fish, catching them. As a rule, 
animals have by nature an aversion to their opponents, 
and try to beware of them ; here, however, there is an 
exception to this rule. For when this bird flutters 
above the water and swims on it, the fish rise from the 
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uiyseif have witnessed that in hunting gazelles they 
caught them with the hand. One Hindu even went so 
far as to assert that he, without catching the gazelle, 
would drive it before him and lead it straight into the 
kitchen. This, however, rests, as I believe I have found 
out, simply on the device of slowly and constantly 
accustoming the animals to one and the same melody. 
Our people, too, practise the same when hunting the 
ibex, which is more wild even than the gazelle. TYhen 
they see the animals resting, they begin to walk round 
them in a circle, singing one and the sam.e melody so 
loner until the animals are accustomed’ to it. Then 
they make the circle more and more narrow, till at last 
they come near enough to shoot at the animals which 
lie there in perfect rest. 

The shooters of !5^ata-birds have a custom of beating 
copper-vessels during the night with one and the same 
kind of beat-, and they manage to catch them with the 
hand. If, hoAvever, the beat is changed, the birds fly 
oS in all directions. 

All these things are peculiar customs which have 
nothing whatsoever to do with charms. Sometimes the 
Hindus are considered as sorcerers because of their 
playing with balls on raised beams or on tight ropes, 
but tricks of this kind are common to all nations. 
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fcraiy, tlie latter stretches still moro soiitlnvard in the 
shape of large and small islands which fill the ocean. 
In this southern region land and water dispute with 
each other their position, so that in one place the con- 
tinent protrudes into the sea, whilst in .mother the sea 
penetrates deeply into the continent. 

The continent protrudes far into the sea in the west- 
eiai half of the aarth, and extends its shores far into 
the south. On the plains of this continent live the 
western negroes, whence the slaves are brought ; and 
there are the Mountains of the ifoon, and on them are 
the sources of the Mile. On its coast, and the islands 
before the coast, live the various tribes of the Z.anj. 
There are several b.ms or gulfs which penetrate into 
the continent on this western half of the earth — the 
b.ay of Berberii, that of Klysma (the Red Sea), and that 
of Persia (the Persian Gulf); and between these gulfs 
the western continent protrudes more or less into the 
ocean. 

In the eastern half of the earth the sea penetrates as 
deeply into the northern continent as the continent in 
the western half protrudes into the southern sea, and 
in many places it has formed bays and estuaries which 
run far into the continent — bays being parts of the sea, 
estuaries being the outlets of rivers towards the sea. 
This sea is mostly called from some island in it or 
from the coast which borders it. Here, however, we 
are concerned only with that part of the sea which 
is bordered by the continent of India, and therefore is 
called the Indian Pecan. 

As to the orographic configuration of the inhabitable 
world, imagine a range of towering mountains like the 
vertebrm of a pine stretching through the middle lati- 
tude of the earth, and in longitude, from east to west, 
passing through China, Tibet, the countiy of the Turks, 
KTibul, Badhakhshun, Tokhdristan, Bdmiyan, Elgh6r, 
Khurasdn, Mediii, Adharbaijfin, Armenia, the Roman 
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In the iiiomifains whicli form the frontier of India 
towards tlio wcs*i there arc tribes of the Hindus, or of 
people near akin to them — rebellions savage races — 
which extend as far as the fiirthermost frontiers of 
the Hindu race. 

Kanoj lies to the west of the Hange's. a very large 
town, bat most of it is now in ruins and desolate since 
the capital has bfcn transferred thence to the city of 
JJari, cast of the Ganges, between the two towns there 
is a distajice of three to four days’ marches. 

As Kanoj has become famous by the 

children of IVintln, the city of ^lahhra {^Mathunt) has 
become famous by Vasudev.*!. It lies east of the river 
Jaun {Yamvnu). The distance between Malu'ira and 
Kanoj is cSyJir.W./i. 

Taneshar {Sthihiisrai'a) lies between the two rivers to 
the north both of Kanoj and Mfibura, at a distatjce of 
nearly So/ars'ih-k from Kanoj. and nearly 50 /arsahh 
from ^Iahur.n. 

The river Ganges rises in the mountains which have 
already been inonlioncd. It.s sonree is called Gafttju- 
(Irura, ^lost of the other rivers of the country also rise 
in the same mountains, as we Imve alre.ady mentioned 
in the proper place. 

As- for the distances between the v.'irious parts of 
India, those who have not themselves .actuallv seen 
them must rely upon tnadition; but unfortunately it is 
of such a nature that already Ptolemy incessantly com- 
plains of its transmitters .and their bi.as towards story- 
telling. Fortunately I h.ave found out a certain rule 
by which to control their lies. The Uiirdus frequently 
estimate the burden an ox conld bear at 2000 aud 3000 
ma 7 i/t (which is infinitely more than an ox could carry 
at once). In conseriuence they are compelled to let the 
caravan make the same m.arch to and fro during many 
d.ays — in fact, so long until the ox has carried the 
whole load assigned to it from one end of the route to 
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50 farsal'h; Cfanffdsdi/ara, 30 farsahli, where the 
Ganges flows into the sea. 

Marching' from Kanoi towards the east, you come to Kanoj 

° '■ 1 , 1 • tllioilgll 

Burt, 10 farsahli ; Dngtm, 45 farsahli ; the empire 
of Sliilaliat, 10 farsahli; the town Bihat, 12 farsahh. 
Farther on the country to the right is called Tilwat, 
the inhabitants Tard,, people of very black colour and 
flat-nosed like the Turks. Thence yon come to the 
mountains of Kitmrft, which stretch away as far as the 
sea. 

Opposite Tilwat the country to the left is the realm 
of Naipill. A man who had trarelled in those countries 
gare me the following report : — “ When in Tanwat, he 
left the easterly direction and turned to the left. He 
marched to Naipal, a distance of 20 farsahli, most of 
which was ascending country. Prom Haipiil he came 
to Bhoteshar in thirty days, a distance of nearly 80 
farsahh, in which there is more ascending than descend- 
ing country. And there is a water which is several 
times crossed on bridges consisting of planks tied with 
cords to two canes, which stretch from rock to rock, and 
are fastened to milestones constructed on either side. 
People carry the burdens on their shoulders over such 
a bridge, whilst below, at a depth of 100 yards, the water 
foams as white as snow, threatening to shatter the rocks. 

On the other side of the bridges, the burdens are trans- 
ported on the back of goats. My reporter told me that 
he had there seen gazelles with four ej'es ; that this was 
not an accidental misformation of nature, but that the 
whole species was of this nature. 

“ Bhdteshar is the first frontier of Tibet. There the 
language changes as well as the costumes and the 
anthropological character of the people. Thence the 
distance to the top of the highest peak is 20 farsahh. 

Prom the height of this mountain, India appears as 
a 'black expanse beldw the mist, the mountains lying 
below this j)eak like small hills, and Tibet and China 
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Marching from Dhilr southward, you come to Bh'O.mi- 
Jiara, 20 farsal:li from Dhar; Kand, 20 farsalli ; Namd- 
ru}‘, on the banks of the Narmada (Nerbndda), lO 
farsaJdi ; AUspur, 20 farsal'h; Mandagir, on the banks 
of the rirer Godavar, 60 farsaJdi. 

Again marching from Dhar southward, von come to 
the rallej of Namigga, j/arsakh from Dh&r ; Mdhratta- 
D 6 s 1 u iSfai'sakhp the province of Kuiikan, and its 
capital, Tana, on the sea'coast, 25 farsakh. 

People relate that in the plains of Knnkan, called 
Bunak, there lives an animal called sharam (Skr. 
sarahha). It has four feet, but also on the back it has 
something like four feet directed upwards. It has a 
small proboscis, but two big horns- with which it attacks 
the elephant and cleaves it in two.. It has the shape 
of a buffalo, but is larger than a ganda (rhinoceros). 
According to popular tales, it sometimes rams some 
animal with its horns, raises it or part of it towards its 
back, so that it comes to lie between its upper feet. 
There it becomes a putrid mass of worms, which work 
their way into the back of the animal. In consequence 
it continually rubs itself against the trees, and finally 
it perishes. Of the same animal people relate that 
sometimes, when hearing the thunder, it takes it to be 
the voice of some animal. Immediately it pi’oceeds to 
attack this imaginary foe : in pursuing him it climbs 
up to the top of the mountain-peaks, and thence leaps 
towards him. Of course, it plunges into the depth and 
is dashed to pieces. 

The ganda exists in large numbers in India, more 
particularly about the Ganges. It is of the build of a 
buffalo, has a black scaly skin, and dewlaps hanging 
down under the chin. It has three yellow hoofs on 
each foot, the biggest one forward, ^he others on both 
sides. The tail is not long : the eyes lie low, farther 
ddwn the cheek than is the case with all other animals. 
On the top of the nose there is a single horn which is 
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its* length comes to an end. Then it draws itself 
together, and winds itself like a knot round the feet of 
the prey, which is thus thrown off its legs and perishes. 
A Turtn vrho had seen the animal told me that it has 
the head of a dog, and a tail to which there are attached 
many long tentacles, which it winds round the prey, in 
case the latter is not weary enough. By means of these 
feelers it drags tie prey towards the tail itself, and 
when once firmly encircled by the tail the animal is 
lost. 

After this digression we return to our subject. 

Marching from Baaiina towards the south-west, von 
come to Anhilr<ira, 6 o /arsat:h from Bazana : Soma- 
ndth, on the sea-coast, ^o/tzrsaJ:h. 

Marching from Anliilvara southward, yon come to 
Z'fnitWi, to the two capitals of the country, Hihroj and 
liiharjur,42 ftirsaE'i from Anhilvara. Both are on the 
sea-coast to the east of Tana. 

Marching from Bazana towards the west, you come 
to JTic tun, ^o/arsal-h from Bazana: BhdlL i^farsaklu 

Marching from Bhiiti towards the south-west, you 
come to Aror, 15 jarsakh from Bhiiti, a township be- 
tween two arras of the Sindh Biver ; Bavihamra Alman- 
stira, 20 /ar^ak/i ; Loharuni, a.t the month of the Sindh 
Biver, ^ofarsakh. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the north-north-west, 
you come to Shirshiiraha, 50 jarsakh from Kanoj: 
Pinjaur, iS/arscikh, situated on the mountains, whilst 
opposite it in the plain there lies the city of Tilneshar; 
JDahmdla, the capital of Jiilandhar, at ^e foot of the 
mountains, iS farsaJzJi ; BaUdicar, lO jars'xkh ; thence 
marching westward, yon come to Ladda, 13 farsakh : 
the fortress Bdjcyirl. S/ar^kk ; thence marching north- 
ward, yon come to Kashmir, ^sjdrsqk/i. 

Marching from Kanoj towards the west, you come 
to Bh.'umau, ro jars^kh from Kanoj ; Kiiii, 10 farsakh ; 
Audr, 10 jiirsakh : Jlirat, lO /a.rsa.kh : Pdn-qyat, iQ 
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Tlience von reach in five days the beginning of the ravine 
whence the river Jailain comes ; at the other end of this 
ravine is the watch-station Dvur, on both sides of the 
river Jailam. Thence, leaving the ravine, you enter 
the plain, and reach in tw’o more days Addishtan, the 
capital of Kashmir, passing on the road the village 
T^shkani, which lies on both sides of the valley, in the 
same manner as P,''.ramula. 

The citj- of Kashmir covers a space of four farsalch, 
being built along both banks of the river Jailam, which 
are connected with each other by bridges and ferry- 
boats. The Jailam rises in the monntaius Haramakot. 
where also the Ganges rises, cold, impenetrable regions 
where the snow never melts nor disappears. Behind 
them there is Mahdcin, i.c. Great China. When the 
Jailam has left the mountains, and has flowed two 
days’ journey, it passes through Addishtau. Four/<fr- 
sal'h fai’ther on it enters a swamp of one square /«rS'/A7<. 
The people have their plantations on the borders of this 
swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 
reclaim. Leaving this swamp, the Jailam passes the 
town L’shkdra, and then enters the above-mentioned 
ravine. 

The river Sindh rises in the mountains Una^ in the 
territojy of the Turks, which you can reach in the 
following way: — Leaving the ravine by which you 
enter Kashmir and entering the plateau, then you have 
for a march of two more days on your left the mountains 
of Bolor and Shamilau, Turkish tribes who are called 
Jjhattararydn. Their king has the title Bhatta-Shah. 
Their towns are Gilgit, Aswira, and Shiltas, and their 
language is the Turkish. Kashmir suffers much from 
their inroads. Marching on the left side of the river, 
yon always pass through cultivated^ ground and reach 
the capital: marching on the right side, you pass 
through villages, one close to the other, south of the 
capital, and thence you reach the mountain Kularjak, 
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which is like a cupola, similar to the mountain Dun- 
Mwand. The snow there never melts. It is always 
visible from the region of Takeshar and Lauhawar 
(Lahore). The distance between this peak aiid^the 
plateau of Kashmir is twofarsalch. The fortress Eslja- 
giri lies south of it, and the fortress Lahijr west of it, 
the two strongest places I have ever seen. The town 
Esijdwari is three farsakh distant frem the peak. This 
is the farthest place to which our merchants trade, and 
beyond which they never pass. 

This is the frontier of India from the north. 

In the western frontier mountains of India there live 
various tribes of the Afghans, and extend up to the 
neighbourhood of the Sindh Valley. 

The southern frontier of India is formed by the 
ocean. The coast of India begins with Tiz, the capital of 
Makran, and extends thence in a south-eastern direction 
towards the region of Al-daibal, over a distance of 40 
farsakh. Between the two places lies the Gulf of 
Tiirfin. A gulf is like an angle or a winding line of 
water penetrating from the ocean into the continent, 
and is dangerous for navigation, specially on account of 
ebb and flood. An estuary is something similar to a 
gulf, but is not formed by the ocean’s penetrating into 
the continent. It is formed by an expanse of flowing 
water, which thei'e is changed into standing water and 
is connected with the ocean. These estuaries, too, are 
dangerous for the ships, because the water is sweet and 
does not bear heavy bodies as well as salt water does. 

After the above-mentioned gulf follow the small 
Munha, the great Munha, then the BajvUrij, i.e. the 
pirates of Kacch and SomanSth. They are thus called 
because they commit their robberies on sea in ships 
called Mra. The places on the coast are : — Tawalleshar, 
SO farsakh from Daibal ; LCharAnt, 1 2 farsakh ; Baga, 
12 farsakh; Kacch, where the. mukl-tree grows, and 
B&rot, 6 farsakh; S 6 vian&th, 14 farsakh; Kanb&yat, 
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lO /iirsaJ:Ii : . tfiuni, 2 d.iy.';; J/ifiri'J. 30 /niv iUi (?) ; 
S'luthhi, 50 /itrfithh : tiiiiidm. 6 /nrsiil.’h ; TuiKt, 5 

firr-oikJi. 

Tlu'nci* tlu* coast-liiu' c<'ino.«; to tin* romilrv Lnniv, 
in wiiicli liop tlio city of •liuivr, then to Vaf/tfhh'i, 
Ki'niji, D'lmtii. Next follows .i {rri’.at b.ay in wln'cli 
I'iiitijitidih lios. i.f, tlic isl.and S.aramljh (C'oylon). limind 
tlu* b.ny Ho.s lli<> city of Piiujiii/nrur {sir). Wlit-n tliis 
city li.ad fallon int«i ruins, tin* king, .biur. built insfc.nd 
of if. t>n flic co.'i'-t towards tlu* west, a new city wbicli 
lie called J'ldiuir. 

'J'lie next place on tlic ro.isf is T'mnuihuirn, then 
.c/zer (Ibnne.'sliar ?) opposit e Sanindib ; f ho di.st.nncc of t lie 
.cea between them is 12 fnrsnhh. The dist.anco from 
I’anjayavarfo l{j'nnsheris.}0./J»n« »/. 7 (, th.at between llam- 
shor .and Sfhtlnndhn 2 jnrsakh. Setnbandha means 
hrid'jc of (hr oc>'<tn. If is the dike of Rrmia, the son of 
Dasaral ha. which he*liuilt from the continent tothec.asfle 
Lai'ika. At present if con.sists of isolated mountains 
between which the ocean llow.«. ,Sixtei*n fursnkh from 
Setnbandha towards the east is Kihhind, the mountains 
of the monkeys. Mvery d.ay the king of the monkeys 
conies out of the thicket together with his hosts, and 
settles down in particular .«e.ats prepared for them. The 
inhabitants of that region prepare for them conked rice, 
and bring it to them on le.aves. After having eaten 
it they return into the fliickot, but in case they are 
neglected, this would be the ruin of the country, ns 
they are not only numerous, but also sav.age and .aggres- 
sive, Accor*ling to the popnlar belief, they are a race 
of men changed into monkeys on account of the help 
which they had afforded to ]!Amn when making war 
against the demons; he is believed to have betpieathed 
those vill.ages to them as a legacy. When a man 
h.a])pens to fall in with them, .and he recites to them 
the jioetry of Kama and pronounces the incantations of 
llama, they will quietly listen to him ; they will even 
voi.. I. ’ * * 0 
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lead on the right path him who has, gone astray and 
give him meat and drink. At all events, thus the 
matter stands according to popular belief. If there is 
any truth in this, the effect must be produced by the 
melody, the like of which we have already mentioned \ 
in connection with the hunting of gazelles (v. p. 195). - 

The eastern islands in this ocean, which are nearer to 
China than to India, are the island^of the Z 6 baj, called 
by the Hindus Suvarif.a-d'otv a, i.e. the gold islands. 
The western islands in this ocean are those of the Zanj 
(Negroes), and those in the middle are the islands 
Bamni and the Diva islands (Malediva, Laccadiva), to 
which belong also the S^umair islands. It is peculiar 
to the Diva islands that they rise slowly ; first, there 
appears a sandy tract above the surface of the ocean ; it 
rises more and more and extends in all directions, till 
at last it becomes a firm soil, whilst at the same time 
another island falls into decay and* melts away, finally 
is submerged and disappears in the ocean. As soon as 
the inhabitants become aware of this process, they search 
for a new, island of increasing fertility, transport there 
their cocoa-nut palms,, date palms, cereals, and house- 
hold goods, and emigrate to it. These islands are, 
according to their products, divided into two classes, the 
ptyg-lcAdh a, i.e. the Diva of the kauri-shells, because 
there they gather kauri-shells from the branches of the 
cocoa-nut palms which they plant in the sea, and Btva- 
kanbdr, i.e. the Diva of the cords twisted from cocoa- 
nut fibres, and used for fastening together the planks of . 
the ships. 

The island of Alwdkivdh belongs to the l^^umair 
islands. Kumair is not, as common people believe, the 
name of a tree which produces screaming human heads 
instead of fruits, but the name of a people the colour of 
whom is whitish. They are of shoii: stature and of a 
build like that of the Turks. They practise the religion 
of the Hindus, and have the custom of piercing their ■ 
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cam. Sonic of IJic inlmbifants of the jra/rin'tfr iplniid 
arc of black colour. In oiir comitrics there is a great, 
(letnatul for lliein op slaves. iVoplc fetch from tliencc 
the black ebony-wood ; it- is the pith of a tree, the other 
parts of which are thniwn nw.ay. wliilsf the kinds of 
wood called mvUimuin' and shavhat and the yellow 
sandal- wood are brought from the country of the Zanj 
(Negroes). * 

In former times there wove pearl-hanks in the bay 
of Sai-nndib (Ceylon), but. at present they have been 
abandoned. Since the Sarandib pearls have disap- 
peared, other ]iearls have been found at .Siifala in the 
country of the Zanj, so that- people say the pearls of 
Sarandib have migrated to Stifaka. 

India has the tropical rains in summer, which is called on iiie 
rinvntil.'dlu, and these r.ains are the more copion.s and ni.iii. 
last the longer the more northwanl the situation of a 
province of India ii? and the less it is intersected by 
ranges of mountains. The people of Mi'lltan used to 
toll me that, they have no raruhtthiln^ hut the more 
northern provinces nenn’r the mountains have the ivir- 
fluthtUi, In Ilhatal and Indravedi it. begins with the 
month Ashadha, and it rains continually for four 
months as though water-buckets were poured out. In 
provinces still farther northward, round the mountains 
of Kaslunir up to the jieak of JvtUirl between Dnnpnr 
and IJarshawar, cojiious rain falls during two and a half 
months, beginning with the month .Sniv.ana. However, 
on tho other side of this pe.nk there i.s no rainfall ; for 
the clouds in the north are very he.avy, and do not. rise • 
much above tho surface. When, then, they re.ach the 
mountains, the mountain-sides strike.ig.ainsttliem, and 
the cloud.® are i)ressed like olive.s or grapes, in conse- 
quence of which the rain pours dowft, and the clouds 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kashmir 
has no rarshnhiUt, but cont.inii.nl snowfall during two 
and a half months, beriming with [Maglia, and shortly 
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after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in for a 
few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. 
This rule seldom has an exception j however, a certain 
amount of extraordinary meteorological occurrences is 
peculiar to every province of India. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


ON THE NAMES OF THE PLANETS, THE SIGNS OF THE 
ZODIAC, THE LUNAU STATIONS, AND RELATED SUB- 
JECTS. 


We have already mentioned, near the beginning of the 
hook, that the langnage of the Hindns is extremely Page 104. 
rich in nonns, both original and derivative, so that in 
some instances they call one thing by a mnltitnde of 
different names. So I have heard them saying that 
they have a thousand names all meaning sun ; and, no 
doubt, each planet has quite as many, or nearly as 
many names, since they could not do with less (for the 
purposes of versification). 

The names of the week-days are the best known iie^names 
names of the planets connected with the woi’d Mra, of the week, 
which follows after the planet’s name, as in Persian the 
word shambih follows after the number of the week- 
day (dilshambih, silishambih, &c.). So they say — 


Adilya biira, i.c. Snnday. 
Soma Mra, i.e. Monday. 
Maiiyala Mra, i.e. Tuesday. 
Bttdha biira, i.e. IVednesday. 


Brihaspali Mra, i.e. Thursday. 
S'ul-ra Mra, i.e. Friday. 
Sanaitcara Mra, i.c. Saturday. 


And thus they go on counting, beginning anew with 
Sunday, Monday, &c. 

Muslim astronomers call the planet^ the lords of the on the 
days, and, in counting the hours of the day, they begin diVnnn. 
with the dominus of the day, and then count the planets 
in the order from above to below. For instance, the sun 
is the dominus of the first day, and at the same time the 
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dominus of its first hour. The seconcl hour is ruled by 
tho planet of the sphere next under the s^iliere of the 
sun, i.e. Venus. The third hour is ruled by Mercury, 
and -the fourth by tlie moon. Therewith the descending- 
froni the sun to the culhcr, i.e. the atmosphere of the 
earth, has an end, and in counting they return to Saturn. • 
According to this system, tho dom^nv.'s of the twenty- 
fifth hour is the moon, and this is the first hour of 
Monday. So the moon is not only the dominm of the 
first hour of Monday, but also the donvinun of the whole 
day. 

In all this there is only one difference between our 
system and that of the Hindus, viz. that wc use the Spa* 
KuipiKai, so that the thii’teenth planet, counted from 
tho dominus did, is the dominus of the succeeding night. 
This is the third planet if .you count in an opposite 
direction, i.e. ascending from the lower planet-spheres 
to the higher. On the contrary, the Hindus make the 
dominus did the dominus of the whole wxO^ftepov, so 
that day and night follow each other without having 
each a separate dominus. This, at all events, is the 
practice of the people at large. 

Sometimes, however, their chronological methods 
make me think that the Zpai KaipiKai were not entirely 
unknown to them. They call the hour hora, and by 
the same name they call the half of a zodiacal sign in 
the calculation of the ntmlahra. The following cal- 
culation of the dominus horce is derived from one of 
their astronomical handbooks : — 

“ Divide the distance between the sun and the degree 
of the ascend ens measured by equal degrees, by 15, and 
add to the quotient i, dropping a fraction if there be 
any. This sum is then counted off from the dominus 
did, according to the succession of the planets from 
above to below.” (The planet you anive at in the end 
is the dominus of the hour in question.) This calcula- 
tion is more of a nature to make us think of iSp“‘ 
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KatpiKai as having been used, than of &pai tanjpe- 
pival. 

It is a custom of the Hindus to enumerate the planets Oracrof the 

- . , , n mt -ii • « • pliMcta niid 

in tlie order of the week-days. They will persist m th«ruot.i- 
using it in their astronomical handbooks, as well as in 
other books, and they decline to use any other order, 
though it be much more correct. 

The Greeks mark the planets with figures, to fix 
thereby their limits on the astrolabe in an easily intel- 
ligible manner, images which are not letters of the 
alphabet. The Hindus use a similar system of abridge- 
ment ; however, their figures are not images invented 
for the pnrjjose, but the initial characters of the names 
of the planets, c.g. d= Adilya, or the sun ; c — Candra, 
or the moon ; h^Budha. or Mercury. 

The following table exhibits the commonest names 
of the seven planets : — 


Tlic riancti>. 

Tltcir Xames in tbc ludUu 

Sun . . 1 

Aditjn, sarva.bliilnu.arka. dirnkant, tari, bibatii <?), 
bcVi. 

Stoon . 1 

Soma, caodra, indn, himagu.sUarasmi, himara^mi, 
hitiiiuju, iiitadidhiti, liimamarilkha. 

^lars . . 1 

Maiigaln, bhaumra, kuja, Sra, vakia, iirancya, 
adheva, krftnikshi (?), rakta. 

Slercnrj- | 

Bndba, santuva, candia, jba, bodliana, vitta {}), 
licmna. 

Jnpilcr . 1 

Vriliaspati. g«ni, jh-a, dcvcjya, dcrapuroliita, d«-a- 
manuin, angiras, sftri. devapita. 

Vonus . 1 

Sokra, bbri?u, sita,bli:iTpa\*a, nsliati (?), danavagurn, 
bliriguputni, iisplmjit (t). 

S.'ituru . 1 

i^nai'Cara, nianda, osiia, konn, fidityaputra, ^aura, 
arki, sflryapulra. 

• 


The multiplicity of lunncs of the sun as exhibited onthe 
in the previous table was the cause whicli led the 
theologians to assume also a multiplicity of suns, so 
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that according to them there are twelve suns, each of 
wliich rises in a particular month. The book Vishriu- 
dharma says : “ Visbnii, i.e. Nfirayana, who is without 
beginning in time and without end,- divided himself 
for the angels into twelve parts, which became sons 
to Ka^yapa. These are the suns rising in the single 
months.” Those, however, who do not believe that the 
multiplicity of names is the source of this theory of 
twelve suns, point out that the other planets also have 
many names, but each only one body, and that, besides, 
the names of the sun are not only twelve, but many 
more. The names are derived from words with geneiic 
meanings, c.g. Adilya, i.e. the leginning, because the 
sun is the beginning of the wliole. Savitri means 
every being which has a progeny, and since all progeny 
in the world originates with the sun, he is called 
Savitn. Fni-ther, the sun is called Itarvi, because be 
dries wet substances. The juice in the plants is called 
rasa, and he who takes it out of them is called ravi. 

The moon too, the companion of the sun, has many 
names, e.g. Soma, because she is hichg, and everything 
lucky is called somagraha, whilst all that is unlucky is 
called pdpagralia. Further, Nisesa, i.c. lord of the night, 
Nal'shatrandtha, i.e. lord of the lunar stations, Dvijc&vara, 
i.e. lord of the Brahmins, Sttdiiisu, i.e. having a cold ray, 
because the moon’s globe is watery, which is a blessing 
to the earth. When the solar ray meets the moon, the 
ray becomes as cool as the moon herself, then, being 
reflected, it illuminates the darkness, makes the night 
cool and extinguishes any hurtful kind of combustion 
wrought by the sun. Similarly the moon is also called 
Candra, which means the left eye of Ndrdyaya, as the sun 
is his right eye. 

The following table exhibits the names of the months 
Disturbances and differences in lists of these names pro- 
ceed from the causes which we shall mention (v. p. 228) 
when speakingof theenumeration of the different earths. 
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People tJiinlf, with regard to tlie order of tlie names 
of siniB as given by the Vishnn-dharvia, that it is 
correct and nndislurbod ; for VAsndeva lias a separate 
name in each month, and his worsliippers begin the 
months witli Marga^irsha, in wliich liis name is Kesava. 
If yon count his names one after the other, yon find that 
one which he lias in the month Oaitra, Vishnu, in accord- 
ance with the tradition of the Vislinu-dhtrmu. 

'L'he names of the months are related to those of the 
lunar stations. As two or three stations belong to each 
month, the name of the month is derived from one of 
them. We have in the following table written these 
particular stations wnth red ink (in this translation with 
an asterisk), in order to point out their relationship with 
the names of the months. 

If Jupiter shines in some lunar station, the month to 
which this station belongs is considered ns the dominant 
of the year, and the whole year is called by the name of 
this month. > 

If the names of the mouth given in tlie following 
table differ in some respects from those used heretofore, 
the reader must know that the names which we have 
hitherto used are the vernacular or vulgar ones, whilst 
those given in this table are the classical : — 


THo MontiiB. 


The Lunar 
litntioiiF. 

Tlic SIontliH. 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

S 3 

24 

25 

26 

27 

1 

2 

The Lunar 
SLitiona. 

Kfirttikn . | 
MfirgnjStrKlin | 
Panslili . . 1 
MAgba . . 1 

PliAIgiina . 1 

Cnitra . . . | 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Krittikfl,* 

Ilbhioi. 

^Jrignslralm.* 

ArdrA. 

I’linarvoMi. 

Piishyiu* 

AAluslia. 

MngM.* 

Ptlrva-phnl- 

gniit.* 

Uttara-phal- 

‘guiil. 

Ilnsta. 

CitrA.* 

Sv.'ltl. 

Vais'Aklia . ‘ 

.Tyaislitlia . 

AsIiAilIin 

S'rAvana 

UkAdrapadA < 

Aisvayiija . ■ 

' 

■ 

\nsAkhA.* 

AniirAdliA. 

Jveslitlta.* 

jlAla.' 

PArvAshfiilliA * 
UttaiAdiAdlia. 
S'ravana.*' 
Dlinnislita. _ 
S'atabliisliaj. 
PArva-Wiadra- 
padA.* 

UttaRi-Wifidra- 

padA. 

Rovatl. 

Asvinl.* 

libarant. 
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Tlie signs of ilie zodiac have names corresponding to 
the images which they represent, and which are the 
same among Ihe Hindus as among all other nations. 
The third sign is called MUhmut. which ini*ans a pair 
consisting of a )joy and a girl *, in fact, the same as lltr 
Ttvins, the well-known image of this sign. 


Oil the 
(CUitCA of 
titc ♦■‘f 
fltt* n*. 

INjr,. ,oe. 
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it, does not require to be explained as a composition of 
two animals. 

The image of the eleventh sign he calls a bucket, and 
the name, 7 jrK 7 «&//«, corresponds to this statement. How- 
ever, if they sometimes enumerate this sign or part of 
it among ilic human Jiyurcs, this proves that they, fol- 
lowing the example of the Greeks, see in it Aquarius. 

The image of the twelfth sign he describes as the 
figure of two fishes, although the name of the sign in 
all languages signifies only one fish. 

Besides the well-known names, Varahamihira men- 
tions also certain Indian names of the'signs which are 
not generally known. We have united both kinds in 
the following table : — 


u 

s ^ 

e 

i« 

s 0 

S| 

•3 2 s 

- ss? 

3 

£ * 

5 

S • 
s • 

&l 

■S 2 a i 

iU : 

S2f 

s'® 

p 

|V.. 

S -i? 

' a £•= 

SSaJS 

§ 

0 

? 

,5 2f i 

0 

^fcslia. 

■ Kriya. 

6 

Tula. 

1 

Jfiga. 

I 

Vribhan. 

T.4mbira. 

7 

VrUciba. 

Eanrba. 

2 

MithuDa. 

Jitnma. 

s 

Dbann. 

Tauksbika. 

3 

Earkata. 

Eulira. 

9 

JTakata. 

Agokiru. 

4 

Siihha. 

Liyaya. 

10 

Kiimbah. 

Utlrnvaga. ' 

s 

Kanya. 

Piirttna. 

w 

Mina. 1 

Anta, aJto '■ 
Jitu. 1 


— 

— 




. — .. 


It is the custom of the Hindus in enumerating the 
zodiacal signs not to begin with o for Aries and i 
for Taurus, but to begin with i for Aries and 2 for 
Taurus, &c., so that Pisces are No. 12. 
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ON Tin: nitAH.MANl)A. 

Bkahmanpa means the rgg of Drahmaii, and applies in 
reality to the wliolo of heaven (aWi'ip), on account of its 
being round, and of the particular kind of its motion. 
It applies even to the whole world, in so far as it is 
divided into an upper and an under part. ^Vllen they 
enumerate the heavens, they call the sum of them 
llrahmanda. TJie Hindus, however, are devoid of train- 
ing in astronomy, and have no correct astronomical 
notions. In consetiuence, they believe that the earth 
is at rest, more particularly as they, when describing 
the bliss of paradise as something like worldly happi- 
ness, make the earth the dwelling-pl.ace of the different 
classes of gods, .angels, A-c., to whom they attribute loco- 
motion and the direction from the upper worlds to the 
lower. 

According to the enigmatic expressions of their tradi- 
tion, the water was before every other thing, and it 
fdled the space of the whole world. This was, as I 
understand them, at the beginning of the day of the soul 
(pnrushnhonUra, p. 332), and the beginning of formation 
and combination. Further, the}’ say the water was roll- 
ing and foaming. Then something white came forth 
from the water, of which the Creator created the egg 
of Brahman. Now, according to soflie, the egg broke ; 
Brahman came forth from it, the one half became the 
heaven, the other the earth, and the broken bits between 
the two halves became the rains. If they said moun- 
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tains instead of rains, the matter would be somewhat 
more plausible. According to others, God spoke to 
Brahman : “ I create an egg, which I make for thy 
dwelling in it.” He had created it of the above men- 
tioned foam of the water, but when the water sank and 
was absorbed, the egg broke into two halves. 

Similar opinions were held by the ancient Greeks 
regarding Asclepins, the inventor 6f the medical art ; 
for, according to Galenns, they represent him as holding 
an egg in his hand, whereby they mean to indicate that 
the world is round, the egg an image of the universe, 
and that the whole w'orld needs the medical art. Ascle- 
plus does not hold a lower position in the belief of the 
Greeks than Brahman in the belief of the Hindus, for 
they say that he is a divine 2>ower, and that his name 
is derived from his action, i.e. protecting against dryness, 
which means death, because death occurs when dryness 
and cold are prevalent. As for his natural origin, they 
call him the son of Apollo, the son of Phlegyas (?), and 
the son of Kronos, i.c. the planet Saturn. By this 
system of affiliation they mean to attribute to him the 
force of a threefold god. 

The theory of the Hindus, that the water e^dsted 
before all creation, i-ests on this, that it is the cause of 
the cohesion of the atoms of everything, the cause of 
the growing of everything, and of the duration of life in 
every animated being. Thus the water is an instrument 
in the hand of the Creator when he wants to create 
something out of matter. A similar idea is propounded 
by the Horan xi. 9 : “ And his (God’s) throne was on the 
tvater.” Whether you explain it in an external way 
as an individual body called by this name, and which 
God orders us to venerate, or whether you give it the 
intrinsic meaning of realm, i.e. God’s realm, or the 
like, in any case the meaning is this, that at that 
time beside God there was nothing' but the water and 
his throne. If this our book were not restricted to 
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the ideas of one single nation, we should produce from 
the belief of the nations who lived in ancient times in 
and round Babel ideas similar to the egg of Brahman, 
and even more stupid and unmeaning than that. 

The theory of the division of the egg into two halves 
proves that its originator was the contrary of a scientific 
man. one who did not know that the heaven compre- 
hends the earth, as 'the shell of the egg of Brahman 
comprehends its yolk. He inungined the earth to be 
below and the heaven in only one of the six directions 
from the e.arth, i.c. above it. If he had known the 
truth, he might have spared himself the theory of the 
breaking of the egg. However, he wished by his theory 
to describe one half of the egg as spread out for the 
earth, and the other half as placed upon it for a cupola, 
trying to outvie Ptolemy in the planispheric represen- 
tation of a globe, but without success. 

There have always been similar fancies afloat, which 
everybody interprets as best suits his religion and 
philosophy. So Plato says in his Timwvs something 
like the Brabmanda : “ The Creator cut a straight thread 
into halves. With each of them he described a circle, 
so that the two circles met in two place.':, and one of 
them he divided iuto seven parts.” In these words he 
hints, as is his custom, at the original two motions of 
the universe (from east to west in the diurnal rotation, 
and from west to east in the precession of the equi- 
noxes), and at the globes of the planets. 

Brahmagupta says in the first chapter of the Brahma- 
sidd/iunta, where he enumerates the heavens, placing 
the moon in the nearest heaven, the other planets in 
the following ones, and Saturn in the seventh : “ The 
fixed stars are in the eighth heaven, and this has been 
. created round in order to last for ever, that in it the 
pious may be rewarded, the wicked be punished, since 
there is nothing behind it.” He indicates in fhis chapter 
that the heavens are identical Avith the spheres, and he 
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gives them in an order which differs from that of the 
traditional literature of their creed, as we shall show 
hereafter in the proper place. He indicates, too, that 
the round can only be slowly influenced from without. 
He evinces his knowledge of the Aristotelic notions 
regarding the round form and the rotating motion, and 
that there is no body in existence behind the spheres. 

If it is of this description, evidently Brahmflnda is 
the totality of the spheres, i.e. the oXO-qp, in fact, the 
universe, for retribution in another life takes place, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Hindus, within it. 

Quotation Pulisa says in his Siddhdnta : “ The totality of the 

from the i - , n -i-T, 

siiwwnfo world 13 the sum or earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven. 

The latter was created behind the darkness. It appears 
to the eyes as blue, because it is not reached by the 
rays of the sun and not illuminated by them like the 
watery non-igneous globes, i,e. the bodies of the planet 
and the moon. When the rays of the sun fall upon 
these and the shadow of the earth does not reach them, 
their darkness disappears and their figures become visi- 
ble in the night. The light-giver is only one, all the 
others receive the light from him.” In this chapter 
Pulisa speaks of the utmost limit that can be reached, 
and calls it heaven. He places it in darhiess, since he 
says that it exists in a place which is not reached by 
the rays of the sun. The question as to the blue-grey 
colour of heaven which is perceived by the eye is of too 
great an extent to be touched upon here. 

Quotations Brahmagupta says in the above-mentioned chapter : 

“Multiply the cycles of the moon, i.e. 57,7S3>300>000> 

B^bimdra, by the number of the yojana of her sphere, i.e. 324, ocx), 
and you get as the product i8,7i2,069,200,cx)0,000, i.e. 
the number of the yc^ana of the sphere of the zodiac.” 
Of the yojana as a measure of distance we have already 
spoken in the chapter on metrology (ch. xv. p. 167). 
We give the just-mentioned calculation of Brahma- 
gupta, simply reproducing his words without any rer 
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sponsibilily of •onr own, for bo has not explained on 
what reason it rests. Vasislitba says that tlie I3rah- 
niancla comprehends the spheres, and the jnst-nientioned 
nmnbers are the measure of the Brahmanda, since the 
spliore of the zodiac is connected with it. The corn- 
mentor Balabhadra says : “ Wo do not consider these 
numbers as a measure of lieavcn, for wo cannot define 
its {Tpcatness, bnt wc* consider them as the utmost limit 
to which the human power of vision can penetrate. 

'I'hore is no ])ossibility of human ])erception reaching 
above it ; but the other spheres differ from each other 
in greatness and smallness, so as to be visible in various 
degrees."’ The followers of Arj'abhata say : “Itissufli- r.i.{ciu. 
cient for ns to know the space which is reached by the 
solar rays. Wo do not want the space which is not 
reached by the solar rays, though it be in itself of an 
enormous extent. That which is not reached by the 
rays is not reached by the perception of the senses, 
and that which is not reached by perception is not 
knowable.” 

Let us now examine the bearing of the words of these crfUcismi* 
authors. Tiie words of Vasishtha prove that the Brah- Silrcreiit 
manda is a globe comprehending the eighth or so called TirrliSiion 
zodiacal sphere, in which the fixed stars are placed, and 
that the two spheres touch each other. Now we on our 
own part were already obliged to assume an eighth 
S])here, but there is no reason why we should suppose 
a ninth one. 

On this head the opinions of people are divided. 

Some hold the existence of a ninth sphere to be a neces- 
sitj* on account of the rotation from cast to west, in so 
far as it moves in this direction and compels everything 
which it comprehends to move in the same direction. 

Others assume the ninth sjdiere on aceount of the same 
motion, but suppose that it by itself is motionless. 

The tendency of the representatives of the former 
theory is perfectly clear. However, Aristotle has proved 
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that each moving body is brought into motion by some- 
thing moving which is not within itself. So also this 
ninth sphere would presuppose a mover outside itself. 
What, however, should prevent this mover from putting 
the eight spheres into motion without the intermedia- 
tion of a ninth sphere ? 

As regards the representatives of the second view, 
one might almost think that they'^’had a knowledge of 
the words of Aristotle which we have quoted, and that 
they knew that the first mover is motionless, for they 
represent the ninth sphei-e as motionless and as the 
source of the east to west rotation. However, Aristotle 
has also proved that the first mover is not a body> 
whilst he must be a body, if they describe him as a 
globe, as a sphere, and as comprehending something 
else within itself and motionless. 

Thus the theory, of the ninth sphere is proved to be 
an impossibility. To the same effect are the words of 
Ptolemy in the preface of his Almagest: “The first 
cause of the first motion of the universe, if we consider 
the motion by itself, is according to our opinion an in- 
visible and motionless god, and the study of this sub- 
ject we call a divine one. We perceive his action in 
the highest heights of the world, but as’au altogether 
different one from the action of those substances which 
can be perceived by the senses.” 

These are the words of Ptolemy on the first mover, 
without any indication of the ninth sphere. But the 
latter is mentioned by Johannes Grammaticus in his 
refutation of Proclus, where he says : “ Plato did not 
know a ninth, starless sphere.” And, according to Jo- 
hannes, it was this, i.e, the negation of the ninth sphere, 
which Ptolemy meant to sa3^ 

Finally, there® are other people who maintain that 
behind the last limit of motion there is an infinite rest- 
ing body or an infinite vacuum, or something which they 
declare to be neither a vacuum nor a ‘plenum. These 
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theories, howe'er, have no connoction whatsoever with 
our subject. 

Balabliadra gives us. the impression of liolding the 
same opinion as those who think (hat heaven or the 
lieavens are a compact body holding in equilibrium all 
heavy bodies and carrying them, and that it is above 
(he spheres. To Balabhadra it is just as easy to prefer 
t radition to eyesigrit, as it is diflicult (0 us to prefer 
doubt to a clear proof. 

Tlie truth is entirely with the followers of Aryabhata 
who give us the impression of really being men of great 
scientific attainments. It is perfectly evident that 
Brahmfinda means the alOi]p, together with all products 
of creation in it. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

UKSCItll’TION OF EAltTH AND IIKAVEX ACCOKDING TO TIIK 
IIELIGIOUS VIEW'S OF THE liASED UI’OX 

TIIEIII TIIAIHTIONAE l.lTEliATUKE. 

On tiio 'I’liE people of whom we htivc spoken in the preceding 

carthV cliapter tliink that, the earths aro seven like seven 

iiiKoin. covers one above the other, and the upper one they 
divide into seven parts, din'ering from onr astronomers, 
who divide it into K-Ai/tttr<t, and from the I’orsians, who 
divide it into Kishvar. We shall aft erwards give a clear 
explanation of their theories derived from the first 
authorities of their religious law, to expose the matter 
to fair criticism. If something i!» it appears strange to 
us, so ns to require a commentary, or if we perceive some 
coincidence W’ith others, eveii if both parties missed the 
mark, wo shall simply put the case before the reader, 
not with the intention of attacking or reviling the 
Hindus, but solely in order to sharpen the minds of 
those who study these theories. ' 

Ditroroiicos They do not differ among themselves as to the nnni- 
8cq\^cnco uf bci' of oartlis nor as to the number of the parts of the 
oxpuincaai Upper earth, but they differ regarding their names and 
fmnithc tin order of these names. I am inclined to derive this 
o? tho'""''*’* difference from the great verbosity of their language, for 
innguago gjjine thing by a multitude of names. 

For instance, they call the snn by a thousand different 
names according to their ow’n statement, just as the 
Arabs call the lion by nearly as many. Some of these 
names are original, w'hile others are derived from the 
changing conditions of his life or his actions and facul- 
ties. The Hindus and their like boast of this copious- 
ness, whilst in reality it is one of the greatest faults of 
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THE SPIRITUAL BEINGS LIVING ON THE SEVEN 
EARTHS ACCORDING TO THE VAVU-PURANA. 

Of tbe DAnavas — Namnci, Sanknkarna, ICabandba (?), Nishku- 
kSda {?), iSuladanta, Lobita, Kalinga. Svapada ; aiid tbe master of 
tbe serpents — Dbanafijaya, Kaliya. 

Of the Daityas — Surakshas. 3[abajambba, Hayagriva, Krishna, 
Janarta (?), ^ankhakbsba, Gomnkba ; and .of the Rnksbasa — 
Nila, Megha, Kintbaijaka, Mahosbnteba, Kambala, Asvatara. 
Takshaka. 

Of the Danavas — Rada (?), Annblada. Agnimnkba, Tarakaksha, 
Trisira, ^iinmara ; and of tbe Rakshasa — Cyavana, Nanda, VKala. 
And there are many cities in this world. 

Of the Daityas — Kalancmi, Gajakarna, Dfijara (?) ; and of the 
Rakshasa — Snmali, ilnfija, Vrikaraktra, and the large birds called 
Garuda. 

Of the Daityas — ^Virocana, Jayanta (?), .Agnijibva, Hiranyaksha ; 
and of the Rakshasa — Vidynjjihva, 3fabamegha; the serpent 
KarmAra, Srastikajaya. 

Of the Daityas — Kesari ; and of the Rakshasa — Urdhvaknja (?), 
SatosiTsha, f.c. having a hundred beads, a friend of Indra ; Vtisnki, 
a serpent. 

Tbe king Bali ; and of the Daitya Mucuknnda. In this world 
there are many houses for the RAksbasa, and Vishnu resides there, 
and Sesha, the master of the serpents. 

After the earths follow the heavens, consisting of 
seven stories, one above the other. They are called 
I 61 :a, which means " galJicrbig-placc." In a similar 
manner also the Greeks considered the heavens as 
gathering-places. So Johannes Grammaticus says in 
his refutation of Proclus : “ Some philosophers thought 
that the sphere called yaAalias, i.e. vtUh, by which 
they mean the milky way, is^ a dwelling-place for 
rational souls.” The poet Homer says : “ Thou hast 
made the pure heaven an eternal dwelling-place for the 
gods. -The winds do not shake it, the rains do not 
wet it, and the snow does not destroy it. For in it there 
is resplendent clearness without any*covering cloud.” 

Plato says : “ God spoke to the seven planets : Yon 
are the gods of the gods, and I am the father of the 
actions ; I am he who made yon so that no dissolution 
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is possible; for anything bound, though capable of 
being loosened; is not exposed to destruction, as long 
as its order is good.” 

Aristotle says in his letter to Alexander; “The 
world is the order of the whole creation. That which 
is above the world, and surrounds it on the sides, is the 
dwelling-place of the gods. Heaven is full of the gods 
to which we give the name of star^.” In another place 
of the same book he says, “ The earth is bounded by 
the water, the ^ter by the air, the air by the fire, the 
fii’e by -the aWijp. Therefore the highest place is the 
dwelling-place of the gods, and the lowest, the home 
of the aquatic animals.” 

There is a similar passage in the VAyu~Purana to 
this effect, that the earth is held in its grasp by the 
water, the water by the pure fire, the fire b5>^ the wind, 
the wind by heaven, and heaven by its lord. 

The names of the lokas do not differ like those of 
the earths. There is a difference of opinion only re- 
garding their order. We exliibit the namet of the 
lolcas in a table similar to the former (p. 230). • 


Tlio Kiimbur of tho 

WImt TYieinbcrs nf 
tbe Sun they roj^re- 
sent accord big to 
the 

Their Names 
according to the 
rdyuand 
VUhnu rurd^MS. 

I. 

The stomach. 

BhArloka. 

II. 

The bTen.st. 

Bhur.irloka. 

III. 

The mouth. 

Svnrloka. 

IV. 

The e/ebrow. 

Jl.ihnrJoka. 

V. 

The forehead. 

Janalokn, 

VI. 

/ Above the \ 
t forehead. / 

Tapoloka. 

VII. 

The skull. 

Satyaloka. 


This theory of the earths is the same with all Hindus, 
except alone the commentator of the book of Patafijali. 
He had heard that the Piiaras, or fathers, had their 
gathering-place in the sphere of the moon, a tradition 
built on the theories of the astronomers. In conse- 
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sixo of all seven earths roproscntctl as collars is 127, 
If i.lio sea snrronnrling the middle earth is counted as 
one, the size of all seven seas represented as collars is 
127. TJie toll'll size of both earths and sens is 254. 

The commentator of the book of J’alafijali Iinsndo])ted 
ns the size of the middle earth 100,000 yojann. Accord- 
ingly, the size of all tho earths would bo 12,700,000 
yojtma. Further he adopts ns the size of the sea wliich 
surrounds the middle earth 200,000 yojana. Accord- 
ingly, tho size of all the seas would be 25,400,000 
yojana, and the total size of all the eartlrs and seas 
38,100,000 yojana. However, tho author himself has 
not made these additions. Therefore we cannot com- 
pare his numbers with ours. But the Vdyn-Purdnn 
says that the diameter of the totality of earths and seas 
is 37,900,000 yojann, a number which does not agree 
with the above-mentioned sum of 38,100,000 yojana. 
It cannot be accounted for, unless we suppose that the 
number of earths is only six, and that the progression 
begins with the number 4 instead of 2. Such a num- 
ber of seas (i.e. 6 ) may possibly be e.xplained in this 
way, that the seventh one has been dropped, because 
the author only wanted to find the size of the contin- 
ents, which induced him to leave the last surrounding 
sea out of the calculation. But if he once mentions 
the continents he must also mention all'the seas which 
surround them. Why he has commenced the pro- 
gression with 4 instead of 2, 1 cannot account for bj' 
any of the principles of the calculation as they have 
been laid down. 
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'J’ho clifTcronce.s of tlio i>r;iclilioi)8 ns c\']iibitcr 1 by Ibis 
tnblo nniiiiot bo nccoiinlcd for in any rnlioiinl wny. Uliey 
can Jiardly Jiavo .spning from any otlicr source but from 
arbitrary, nccidcnfjil cJmngo.s of tlio onimieration. The 
most np])roprinlc of these traditions is that of tlie 
Mulsyn-Pimiun, because it oniirnerntc.s tlio dvipas and 
seas one after the other according to a fixed order, a 
sea surrounding an island, an ishiifd surrounding a sea, 
the enumeration proceeding from the centre to the 
periphery. 

We shall now' in this place record some related sub- 
jects, though it would perhaps be more correct to treat 
of them in some other part of the book. 

The commentator of the book of Patanjali, washing 
to dotermino the dimension of the world, begins from 
below and says : " The dimension of the darhness is one 
li'oti and 85 lalcshn. yojana, i.c. 18,000,000 yojanit, 

“Then follows WnrnAw, i.c. the hells, of tho dimension 
of 13 /.'o/i and 12 hlshn] i.c, \ 11,200,000 yojam. 

“Then follows darkness, of one lalcsha, i.c. 100,000 
yojana. 

“ Above it lies tho earth Vajra, so called on account 
of its hardness, because the word means « diamond, and 
the molten thundcr-hoU, of 34,000 yojana. 

" Above it lies the middle earth Garhha, of 60,000 
yojana. 

“ Above it lies the golden earth, of 30,000 yojana. 

" Above this tho seven earths, each of 10,000 yojana, 
which makes tho snm of 70,000 yojana. 'I’lie upper one 
of thorn is that which contains tho dvtpus and the seas. 

“ Behind the sweet-water sea lies LoMloha, which 
means a not-gathcring-placc, i.c. a place •without civilisa- 
tion and inhabitants. 

“ThereniJon fbllows- the gold-earth ol one Koti, i.c. 
10,000,000 yojana; above it the Pitnlolca oi 6,134,000 
yojana. 

“ The totality of the seven lohas, which is called Brah- 
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jjjdHf/fl, has the dimension of 15 Ivti, i.c. 150,000,000 
yojnna. And above this is the darkness lamas, similar 
to the lowest darkness, of 18,500,000 yojana.” 

We on onr part, found it already troublesome to 
enumerate all the seven seas, together with the seven 
earths, and now this author thinks he can make the sub- 
ject more easy and pleasant to us by ijiventing some more 
earths below those a'iready enumerated by ourselves ! 

The Visli mi-Purana, when treating of similar subjects, 
says: “There is a serpent under the seventh lowest 
earth, which is called iScshdhhya, worshipped among 
the spii-itnal beings. It is also called Ananta. It has 
a thousand heads, and bears the earths without being 
molested by their heavy weight. These earths, one 
stored .above the other, are gifted with good things 
and happiness, adorned with jewels, illuminated by 
their own rays, not by those of sun and moon. The 
latter two luminaries do not rise in them. Therefore 
their temperature is always equal, they have everlasting 
fragrant flowers, blossoms of trees and fruits ; their in- 
habitants have no notion of time, since they do not 
become aware of any motions by counting them. Their 
dimension is 70.000 ynjana, the dimensions of each 
being 10,000. Xarada, the Rishi, went down in order 
to see them, and to acquaint himself with the two kinds 
of beings which inhabit them, the Daitya and Ddnava. 

When he then found the bliss of paradise to be rather 
insignificant in comparison with that of these earths, 
he returned to the angels, giving his report to them, 
and rousing their admiration by his description.” 

Further, the following passage : “ Behind the sweet- 
water sea lies the gold earth, the double of the totality 
of the dvtpas and seas ; but not inhabited by men nor 
by demons. Behind it lies LoMloht'a. mountain of the 
hmght of lO.cxXD yojana, and of the same breadth. Its rage ug. 
whole dimension is 50 hoH, i.e. $00,000,000 yojana.” 

The totality’ of all this is in the Hindu language 
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soniotiiiics called dMlri, /.c. hoUlUtg uH (hivf/s, and 
soinot imos vidhMri, i.f, Irtlinr/ loose nil things. It is nlpo 
called the thuclling-jdace of crerg living being, and by 
various other nanios, which differ' ns people differ in 
their opinions about the vacuum. Those who believe 
in {.he vacuum make it the cause why all bodies arc 
attracted towards it, whilst those who deny the vacuum 
declare that it is not the cause of Hie attraction. 

Tlien the author of the Vishnu-Purtina returns to the 
Lokas and says : “ Everj'thing which a foot can tread 
upon and a ship sail in, is Jihilrloha." This seems to 
he an indication of the surface of the uppermost earth. 
The air, which is between the earth and the sun, in 
which the Siddlms, the Munis, and the Gnndharvas, 
the musicians, wander to and fro, is the Bhuvarlolca. 
The w'hole of -these three earths is called the three 
prilhivt. That which is above them is Vydsa-mandala, 
i.c. the realm of Vj'Asa. Tlio distance between the 
earth and sun is 100,000, goJa 7 ia, that between the sun 
and the moon is the same. The distance between the 
moon and Mercury is two lalcshas, i.c. 200,000 yojana, 
that between Mercury and Venus is the same. The 
distances between A’’enns and Mars, Mars and Jupiter, 
Jupiter aud Saturn, are equal, each being 200,000 
yojana. The distance between Satui'n and the Great 
Bear is 100,000 yojana, and that from the Great Bear 
to the pole is 1000 yojana. Above it is Mahai’loha, at 
a distance of 2O millions of yojana ; above it, the Jina- 
loTia, at a dist<ance of 80 millions; above it, Pj 7 rj 7 o/i-n, at 
a distance f 480 millions; above it, Satyalolca." 

This sum, however, is more than thrice the sum - 
which we have mentioned on the authority of the com- 
mentator of the book of Patahjali, i.c. 150,000 yojana. 
But such is the custom of the copyists and scribes in 
every nation, and I cannot declare the students of the 
PurAnas to be free from it, for they are not men of 
exact learning. 
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him to I)'- a <li>-{rii‘<ting Kpectacle, aiid a>;l:ed In'm wliat 
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wns tlio reason of )iis appearing so, wliereiipon Soma- 
daWa informed liim, and told him tlie wliole story. 
Now Vi^vamitra became very angry on his acconnfc; ho 
ruRB no. ordered tlie Bi'ahmans into liis presence in order to per- 
form a great, sacrifice, among tlioso also the children of 
Vasishtlm, and he spoke to I Jiem : “ I wisli to make a 
new world, and a new paradise for this pious king, that 
there ho may obtain t he fulfilment his wish." There- 
upon he began to make the pole and the Great Bear in 
the south, but then Tndra, the ruler, and the spiritual 
beings began to fear him. The}' went to him, humbled 
themselves before him, and asked him to desist from 
the work ho had commenced on this condition, that 
they would carry Somadatta vjUh his Jof/y, just as it 
was, into paradise. Tlii-s thej’ did, and in consequence 
the Rishi desisted from making a second world, but 
that which Jio had already made up to that moment 
remained. 

It is well known that the north pole with ns is called 
the Great Bear, the south polo Canopus. But some of 
our people (Muslims) who do not rise above the unedu- 
cated mass, maintain that in the south of heaven too 
there is a Great Bear of the same shape as the northern, 

■ which revolves round the southern pole. 

Such a thing would not be impossible nor even 
strange, if. the report about it came from a trust- 
worthy man, who had made long sea-voyages. Cer- 
tainly in southern regions stars are seen which we do 
not know in our latitudes. So ^ripfila says that the 
IflL*' Aijiii. people of Multan see in summer time a red star a little 
}over.7tnv."’ below the meridian of Canopus, which they call JSVdff, 
BHPt™ontiio Icmi of crucifixion, and that the Hindus consider 

sisumfira. ifc as uiilucky. Therefore, when the moon stands in 
the station Pftrvabliadrapada, the Hindus do not travel 
towards the south, because this star stands in the 
south. 

Aljaihfini relates, in his Book of Routes, that on the 
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isiniid Langabilfts there is a large star visible, known 
as the /crer-jt/rtr. It appears in winter about morning 
dawn in the cast as high as a date-palm tree, having an 
oblong shape, composed of the tail of the Small Bear 
and his back, and of soJiie small stars situated there; 
it is called the axe 0/ the mill. Brahmagupta mentions 
it in connection with the Fish. The Hindus tell rather 
ludicrous tales whed speaking of the figure in which 
they represent this group of stars, viz. the figure of a 
four-footed acpiatic animal, which they call Sakrara and 
also ^imnndra. I suppose that the latter animal is the 
great lizard, for in Persia it is called Sasmar, which 
sounds much like the Indian Hixinndra. Of this kind 
of animals there is also an aquatic species, similar to 
the crocodile and the skink. One of those tales is the 
following. 

When Brahman wanted to create mankind, he divided Tiicftnry <.( 
himself into two halves, of which the right one was 
called VirdJ, the left ono Monti. The latter one is the 
being from whom the period of time called Manrontarn 
has received its name. Jlami had two sons, IViyavrata 
and Uttanapada, the bow-legged king. 'J'he latter had 
a son called Dhrv.ra, who was slighted by one of the 
wives of his father. On account of this, he was pre- 
sented with the power to turn round all the stars as he 
pleased. lie appeared in the Manvantara of Svayam- 
bhuva, the first of all Manveantaras, and he has for ever 
remained in his place. 

The Vdj/it-Ptirdnn says: “The wind drives the stars Qiiot.itiom 
round the pole, which are bound to it by ties inrisible to tt and 

man. They move round like the beam in the olive-press, p';!anZ. 
for its bottom is, as it were, standing still, whilst its end 
is moving round. 

The Vishn It- JJhar mo says: “'V'ajra,dne of the children 
of Balabhadra, the brother of Nariiyana, asked the Bishi r.i;c m. 
llurkandeya as to the pole, upon which he answered : 

When God created the world, it was dark and desert. 

. Q 
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Tlioroiipon ho iniiclo tlio globe of tin; fimi shining, aiul 
tlio globes of the slars watoiy, receiving l.ho light of 
iho sun from that, side of his which ho tnrns towards 
thorn. Fourteen of those .‘itars ho placed round the 
pole in tho sha]ic of a siSumfirn, which drive the other 
stars round tho pole. One of ihcin, north of tho ])olo, 
on tho uppermost chin, is Uttan.apAda, on the lowest 
chin Yajna, on the head Dhnrnia, bn the breast Nara- 
yam, on t-lio l.wo ])nnds towards the cast tho two .stars 
Ai5vini the physicians, on the two feet Abanina, and 
Aryatnan towards tho west, on tho penis Samwatsara, 
on tho back Mitra, on tho tail Agni, Jfnhendra, Alarici, 
and Kai$ya])a.” 

'J’he polo itself is Vishnu, the ruler of tho inhabitants 
of paradise; ho is, further, tho lime rising, growing, 
getting old, and vanishing. 

Further, tho Viftltnu-Dhnrma .says: "If a man reads 
this and knows it accurately, God pardons to him tho 
sins of that day, and fourteen years w’ill be added to 
his life, the length of wdiich has been fixed before- 
hand." 

How simple those people are ! Among us there are 
scholars who know between 1020 to 1030 stars. Should 
those men breathe and receive life from God only on 
account of their knowledge of stars ? 

All the stars revolve, whatever may be the position 
of the pole with regard to them. 

If I had found a Hindu able to point out to me with 
his finger tho single stars, I should have been able to 
identify them with the star-figures known among Greeks 
and Arabs, or with stars in the neighbourhood in case 
they did not belong to any of those figures. 
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ClIAPTKIi XXIIJ. 

ox MOUNT Mi:r.l7 ACCOliDIXa TO TIIK liKLIF.K OF THE 
AUTIIOUS OF THE FUItAXAS AXH OF OTHEKS. 

We begin wilh the description of this inonntnin, since 
it is the centre of the Dvipas and seas, aJid, at tlie same 
time, tlie centre of Jambftdvipa. Hrahinagupta says : 
“Manifold are the opinions of people relating to the 
description of the earth and to Jlonnt Mem, particu- 
larly among those who study the PnrAnas and the reli- 
gious literature. Some describe this mountain as rising 
above the surface of the earth to an excessive height. 
It is situated under the pole, and the stars revolve 
round its foot, so that rising and setting depends upon 
Meru. It is called !Mern because of its having the 
facultj* of doing this, and because it depends alone 
upon the influence of its head that sun and moon 
become visible. The day of the angels who inhabit 
Meru lasts six months, and their night also si.x 
months.” 

Brahmagupta quotes the following passage from the 
book of Jina, i.c. Buddha: “Mount Meru is quad- 
rangular, not round.” 

The commentator Balabhadra says: “Some people 
say that the earth is flat, and that !Mount Meru is an 
illuminating, light-giving body. Uoitever, if such were 
the case, the planets would not revolve round the 
horizon of the inhabitants of jMeru, and if it were 
shining it would be visible because of its height, as the 
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pole iiljovo it is visible. According to solne, IMcru con- 
sists of gold ; according fo others it consists of jewels. 
Arynblmtn tliiid;s that it has not absolute height, but 
only tho height of one yojima, aiul that it is round, not 
(|uadranguhir, tho realm of the angels; that it is in- 
vi.siblo, although shining, because it is very distant from 
tho inhabited earth, being situated entirely in the high 
north, in tho cold zone, in the centre of a desert called 
Nandana-vana. However, if it were of a great height, 
it would not bo po.'s.siblc on the 66th degree of latitude 
for tho whole Tropic of Cancer to be visible, and for the 
sun to revolve on it, being always visible without ever 
disappearing.” 

All that fjalabhadra produces is foolish both in words 
and matter, and I cannot find why he felt himself called 
upon to write a commentary if he had nothing better 
to say. 

If he tries to refute tho theorj’ of tho flatness of the 
earth by tho planets revolving round tho. horizon of 
Morn, this argument would go nearer proving the 
theory than refuting it. For if the earth were a flat 

expanse, and everything high 
on earth were parallel to the 
perpendicular height of Meru, 
there would be no change of 
horizon, and the same horizon 
woidd be the cquino.x for all 
places on earth. 

On tho words of Aryabhata 
as quoted by Balabhadra we 
make the following remarks. 

Let A B be tho globe of the earth round the centre 
H. Further, A is a place on the earth in the 66tli de- 
gree of latitude. 'We .cut off from the circle the arc 
A B, equal to the greatest declination. Then B is the 
place in the zenith of which the pole stands. 

Further, we draw the line A 0 touching the globe in 
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the point A. 'This line lies in the plane of the horizon 
as far as the hiiraan eye reaches round the earth. 

We join the points A and H witli each other, 
and draw the line H B 0 , so that it is met in C by 
the line A G. Further, we let fall the peiiDendicnlar 
A T on H C. Now, it is evident that — 

A T is tbc sine of ^he greatest declination ; 

T B the versed sine of the greatest declination ; 

T H tbc sine of tbe complement of the greatest declination. 

And as we here occupy ourselves with Aryabhata, 
we shall, according to his system, change the sines in 
I'ardajAt. Accordingly — 

A T = 1397. 

T H = 3140. 

B T = 298. 

Because the angle H A C is a right angle, we have 
the equation — 

H T : T A = T A : T C. 

And the square of A T is 1,951,609, If we divide it 
by T H, we get as quotient 622. 

Tlie difference between this number and T B is 324, 
which is B 0 . And the relation of B C to B H, the latter 
being smns foiKS=3438, is the same as the relation of 
the number of yojanas of B C to the yojanas of B H. The 
latter number is, according to Aryabhata, Soo. If it 
is multiplied by the just-mentioned difference of 324 
we get the sum of 259,200. And if we divide this 
number by the sinus totus we get 75 as quotient, which 
is the number of yojanas of B C, equal to 600 miles or 
200 farsakh. 

If the perpendicular of a mountain is 200 farsakh, 
the ascent will be nearly the double. IVhether Mount 
Mem has such a height or not, notiiing of it can be 
visible in the 66th degree of latitude, and it would not 
cover anything of the Tropic of Cancer at all (so as to 
intercept from it the light of the sun). And if for those 
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latitudes (66” and 23°) Aferii is under Vho Iiorizon, it 
is also under tlio horizon for all places of less latitude. 

If you compare Alcrn with a Inininons bod}' like the sun, 
you know that the sun sets and diRapjjcars under the 
earth. Indeed ]\Ieru may be comp.arcd with the earth. 

I’liKoias. ]fc is not invisible to us because of its being far away ^ 
in the cold zone, but because it lies below the horizon, 

' because the earth is a globe, and ^everything heavy is 
attiractod towards its centre. 

Aryabhata further tries to prove that j\rount jrcru 
has only a moderate height by the fact that the Tropic 
of Cancer is visible in places the latitude of which is 
^ equal to the complement of the greate.st declination. 

We must remark that this argument is not valid, for we 
know the conditions of the lines of latitude and other 
lines in those countries only through ratiocination, not 
from eyesight nor from tradition, becanse they are unin- 
habited and their roads are impassable. 

If a man has come from those parts to Aryabhata and 
told him that the Tropic of Cancer is visible in that lati- 
tude, wo may meet this by stating that a man has also 
come to vs from the same region telling us that one 
part of it is there invisible. The only thing which 
covers the Tropic of Cancer is this mountain Mem. If 
Mem did not exist, the whole tropic would be visible. 
Who, now, has been able to make out which of the 
two reports deserves most credit ? 

In the book of Ai-yabhata of Knsumapura we read 
that the mountain Mern is in Himavant, the cold zone, 
not higher than a yojana. In the translation, however, 
it has been rendered so as to express that it is not higher 
than Himavant by more than a yojana. 

This author is not identical with the elder Aryar 
bhata, but he belongs to his follower’s, for he quotes 
him and follows his example. I do not know which of 
these two namesakes is meant by Balabhadra. • 

In general, what we know of the conditions of the 
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iSvda, inimhifeil % tho Daityn and ‘DAiiavn. The 
iiiouutaiii iiiliabitcd l)y tlie I’itaras, tho 

fathers and grandfallicrs of the Deva. Not far to llie 
north of this nioiinlain tlioro are Tnoiinfain-passcs fidi 
of jewels and of trees which remain during a whole 
K’al2)a. And in the centre of these nionntains is 
llavrita, tho highest of all. The whole is called 
Purushaptirmfa. Tho region between the Himavant 
and tho 6rii‘igavant is called KailAsa, the ])hiy-gronnd of 
the ibAkshasa and Apsaras.” 

The Vishuu-Purana says: “The great mountains of 
tho middle earth are .Sri-])arvata, Slalaya-parvata, JIAl- 
yavant, Vindhya, Trikufa, TripnrAntika, aiid KailAsa. 
Their inhabitants drink the water of the rivers, and live 
in eternal bliss.” 

Tho Vdt/u~Puv(hia contains similar statements about 
tho four sides and the height of iRferu ns the hitherto 
quoted PurApns. Besides, it says that on each side of it 
there is a quadrangular mountain, in the ca.st the MAl- 
yavant, in the north Anila, in the west the Gaudhama- 
dana, and in the south the Nishndba. 

The Aditya-Pnrana gives the same statement about 
the size of each of its four sides wliich we have quoted 
from the Matsua-Piiruna, but I have not found in it a 
statenient about the height of JMeru. According to this 
Purfipa, its east side is of gold, the west of silver, the 
south of rubies, the north of different jewels. 

The extravagant notions of the dimensions of ifern 
would be impossible if they had not tho same extrava- 
gant notions regarding tho earth, and if there is no 
limit fixed to guesswork, guesswork may without any 
hindrance develop into lying. For instance, the com- 
mentator of the book of Patanjali not only makes Sleru 
quadrangular, bnt‘ even oblong. The length of one side 
he fixes at i $ I'oti, i.c. 1 50,cxx3,ooo yojana, whilst he 
fixes the' length of the other three sides only at the 
third of this, i.c. 5 I'oti. Eegarding the four, sides of 
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^ern, he says that on the east are the mountain 
MAlava and tlie ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
called Bhadrasva. On the nortii are Xila. Sita, Sringa- 
dri, and the ocean, and between them the kingdoms 
Eamyaka. lliranmaya, and Kiini. On the west are the 
mountain Gandhamadana and the ocean, and between 
them the kingdom Kefum:'ila. On the south are 
Mnivarta (?). Nishadha, Ifemakuta, Hiniagiri, and the 
ocean, and between them the kingdoms Bliaratavarslia, 
Kiriipurusha, and Harivarsha. 

This is all I could find of Hindu traditions regarding 
Meru : and as I have never found a Buddhistic book, 
and never knew a Buddhist from whom I might have 
learned their theories on this subject, all I relate of 
them I can onlv relate on the authoritv of Aleranshahri, 
though, according to my mind, his report has no claim 
to scientific exactness, nor is it the report of a man wlio 
has a scientific knowledge of the subject. According 
to him, the Buddhists believe that Mern lies between 
four worlds in the four cardinal directions ; that it is 
square at the bottom and round at the top ; that it has 
the length of So, 000 yojnna, one half of which rises into 
heaven, whilst the other half goes down into the earth. 
That side which is next to our world consists of blue 
sapphires, which is the reason why heaven appears to 
us bine : the other sides are of rubies, yellow and white 
gems. Thus Mem is the centre of the earth. 

The mountain Kof, as it is called by our common 
people, is with the Hindus the Lokfiloka. They main- 
tain that the sun revolves from Lokaloka towards 
Meru, and that he illuminates only its inner northern 
side. 

Similar views are held bv the Zoroastrians of Soff- 
diana, viz. that the mountain Ardiya surrounds the 
world ; that outside of it is Mom, similar to the pnpil of 
the eye, in which there is something of everything, and 
that behind it there is a rctcuum. In the centre of the 
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world is the inonntnin Giriuiijar, Ijotw'ecn oiir /.-Af/za 
and the six other i:\lfmrn, tlie throne of heaven. I’c- 
twccn eacli two there is burning sand, on whicli no 
foot could sfand. 'J’lie spheres revolve in Ihe clvnafn 
like miUs, hut in ours they revolve in an inclined course, 
because our rliiiift, tli.at one inliahiled by mankind, is 
the uppermost.. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TKADITIONS OF THE*rUIJAXAS REOARDING EACH OF THE 
SEVEN DViPAS. 

We must ask the reader not to take any offence if be 
finds all the words and meanings which occur in the 
present chapter to he totally different from anything 
corresponding in Arabic. As for the difference of words, 
it is easily accounted for by the difference of languages 
in general ; and as regards the difference of the meanings, 
wo mention them only either in order to draw attention 
to an idea which might seem acceptable even to a 
Muslim, or to point out the irrational nature of a thing 
which has no foundation in itself. 

We have already spoken of the central Dvipa when 
describing the environs of the mountain in its centre. 
It is called Jambil-Dvipa, from a tree growing in it, the 
branches of which extend over a space of icx) yojam. 
In a later chapter, devoted to the description ‘of the 
inhabitable world and its division, we shall finish the 
description of Jambii-Dvipa. Next, however, we shall 
describe the other Dvipas which surround it, following, 
as regards the order of the names, the authority of 
Matsija-Purdna, for the above-mentioned reason (v. p. 
236). But before entering into this subject we shall 
here insert a tradition of the Fdi/u-Fiirdna regarding 
the central Dvipa (Jambu-Dvipa). 

According to this source, “therS are two kinds of 
inhabitants in Madliyade^a. First the Kimjnn'usJia. 
Their men are known as the gold-coloured ones, their 
women as sitrc^u. They live a long life without ever 
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she who was wrong should become tlie slave of the 
other, but they postponed the decision till the follow- 
ing day. In the following night the mother of the 
snakes sent her black children to the horse, to wind 
themselves round it and to conceal its colour. In con- 
sequence the mother of the birds became her slave for 
a time. 

The latter, Vinatfl, had two children, Anilru, the 
guardian of the tower of the sun, which is drawn by 
the horses, and Garuda. The latter spoke to his mother : 
“ Demand from the children nourished at your breast 
what maj- restore 3*ou to libertj*.” This she did. 
People also spoke to her of the ambrosia (amrita), 
which is with the Devas. Thereupon Garuda llew to 
the Devas and demanded it from them, and they ful- 
filled his wish. For Amrita is one of those things 
peculiar to them, and if somebody else gets it, he lives 
as long as the Devas. He humbled himself before them 
in order to obtain the Amrita, for the purpose of freeing 
therewith his mother, at the same time promising to 
bring it back afterwards. They had pity upon him, 
and gave it him. Tliereupon Garuda went to the 
mountain Soma, in which the Devas were living. 
Garuda gave the Amrita to the Devas, and thcreb}* 
freed his mother. Then he spoke to tliem : “ Do not 
come near the Amrita unless yon have before bathed 
in the river Ganges.” This they did, aud left the 
Amrita where it was. Meanwhile Garuda brought it 
back to the Devas, and obtained thereby a high rank 
in sanctity, so that he became the king of all the birds 
and the riding-bird of Vishnu. 

The inhabitants of Saka-Dvipa are xjious, long-lived 
beings, who can dispense with the rule of kings, since 
thej’^ do not know envy nor ambition’. Their lifetime, 
not capable of any change, is as long as a Tretaj’uga. 
The four colours are among them, i.c. the different 
castes, which do not intermarry nor mis with each other. 
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They live in eternal joy, without ever being sorry. 
According to Vishiyu-Purdi}a, the names of their castes 
are Aryaka, JCnrura, .Viviih^a (Vivajh^^a), and Bhavin (J), 
and they worship Vilsndeva, 

The third Dvipa is KiiSa-Dvipa. According to the 
Matsya-Fui'dna it has seven mountains containing 
jewels, fruit, flo\yere, odoriferous plants, and cereals. 
One of them, named Droiia, contafns famous medicines 
or drugs, particularly the visalyaJcarnija, which heals 
every wound instantaneously, and mritasamjiran, which 
restores the dead to life. Another one, called Jiari, is 
similar to a black cloud. On this mountain there is a 
fire called Maliisha, which has come out of the water, 
and will i-emain there till the destruction of the world ; 
it is this very fire which will bum the world. Kiria- 
Dvipa has seven kingdoms and innumerable rivers 
flowing to the sea, which are then changed by Indra 
into rain. To the greatest rivers belong Jaunu (Ya- 
mund), which purifies from all sins. About the in- 
habitants of this Dvipa, Matsya-PurAijia does not give 
any information. According to Vishtyii-Ptirdiia the 
inhabitants are pious, sinless people, every one of them 
living io,OCX) yeai’s. They worship Jamlrdana., and 
the names of their castes are Damin, Bushmin,. Sneha, 
and Mandeha. 

The fourth, or E^raunca-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Matsya-Purdna, mountains containing jewels, rivers 
which are branches- of the Ganges, and kingdoms the 
people of which have a white colour and are pious and 
pure. According to Vishmi-Purdya the people there 
live in one and the same place without any distinction 
among members of the community, but afterwards it 
says 'that the names of their castes are Pnshkara, 
Pushkala, DhanyU, and Tishya (?). They worship 
Jandrdana. 

The fifth, or Sdlmala-Dvipa, has, according to the 
Mat'sya-Pwdna, mountains and rivers. Its inhabitants 
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are pare, long-livefl, mild, and never angr3\ They 
never suffer from drought or dearth, for their food 
comes to them simply in ansn-er to their wishes, with- 
out their sowing or toiling. They come into exist- 
ence without being born ; they are never ill nor sorn*. 
They do not require the nile of kings, since they do not 
know the desire for property. They live contented and 
ill safety ; they alw.iys prefer that which is good and 
love virtue. The climate of this Dvipa never alters in 
cold or heat, so they are not bound to protect them- 
selves against either. They have no rain, but the 
water bubbles up for them out of the earth and drops 
down from the mountains. This is also the case in 
the following Dvipas. The inhabitants are of one kind, 
without any distinction of caste. Every one lives 3000 
years. 

According to the VisJnut-Piird^a they have beauti- 
ful faces and worship lihagavat. They bring offerings 
to the fire, and every one of them lives lo.cxx) years. 
The names of their castes are Kapila, Arnna, Pita, 
and Krishna. 

The sixth, or Gomeda-Dvipa, has,, according to the 
Maisi/(t-Purdna, two great mountains, the deep-black 
Suinnms, which encompasses the greatest part of the 
Dvipa, and the K'ltmuda, of golden colour and verj* 
lofty: the latter one contains all medicines. This 
Dvipa has two kingdoms. 

According to Vishnu- Piirdija the inhabitants are 
pious and without sin and worship Alshnu. The 
names of their castes are ^Iriga, Magadha, MAnasa, and 
Mandaga. The climate of this Dvipa is so healthy and 
pleasant that the inhabitants of paradise now and then 
visit it on account of the fragranci* of its air. 

The seventh, or Pnshkara-Dvipa, 'has, according to 
the Maisya-Purdna, in its eastern part the mountain 
Citrasdid, i.c. having a variegated roof with horns of 
jewels. Its height is 34,000 yojana, and its circum- 
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TJie Malsya-Purana and Vdi/ti-Purdua mention the 
rivers flowing in Jatnbft-Dvipa, and say tliat they rise 
in the mountains of Hiniavant. In tlie following table 
we simply enumerate them, without following any 
particular principle of arrangement. The reader must 
imagine that the mountains form the boundaries of 
India. The northern mountains are the snowy Hima- 
vant. In their centre lies JCashmii^, and they are con- 
nected with the country of the Turks. This mountain 
region becomes colder and colder till the end of the 
inhabitable world and Mount Menu Because this 
mountain has its chief extension in longitude, the rivers 
rising on its north side flow through the countries of the 
Turks, Tibetans, Khazars, and Slavonians, and fall into th e 
Sea of Jnrjan (the Caspian Sea), or the sea of Eliwarizm 
(the Aral Sea), or the Sea Pontus (the Black Sea), or the 
northern Sea of the Slavonians (the Baltic) ; whilst the 
rivers rising on the southern slopes flow tlirough India 
and fall into the great ocean, some reaching it single, 
others combined. 

The rivers of India come either from the cold moun- 
tains in the north or from the eastern mountains, both 
of which in reality form one and the same chain, ex- 
tending towards the east, and then turning towards the 
south until they reach the great ocean, where paits of 
it penetrate into the sea at the place called the of 
Rama, Of course, these mountains differ very much 
in cold and heat. 

We exhibit the names of the rivers in the following 
table : — 
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Sindh or 
the river 
{Vailiand. 

• 

Riyatta 
or Jailam. 

CandraiihiigiV lliyaha 
or to the wc.'t 

CandrAha. ■ of Lahore. 

i 

Inivatl to 1 
the e.a.ct of 1 
Lahore. 

S'aLariidra 

or 

Shataldar. 

Sarsat, 
flowini: 
through 
^the conntrj- 
Sarsat, 

Jnun. 

_ Sarayfi 

Ganpa. or&anva. 

Devika. 

Knhii. i 

1 

Gomati. 

DhntaiMpa. 

\isalu. 

‘ 

1 KnuMki. 

Xi;cirii. 

Gnndahi. 

Lohila, 


i P.unasi. 

1 

Vedasmrili 

' 

Vidasini. 

1 

Cnndnna. 

: K:\ivanii. r.irii. 

! Camianvati. 

Vidisa. 


I S'lpni, ri'cs . 

I in the I ' 

Vonumati. ParijiitrA . Karatori. ShiuAhinn. 

and i\as,«c< I , I i 

■ I’jain. j j 

In the mountains bordering on the kingdom of Ksiya- shnih river, 
bisli. i.c. Kabul, rises a river which is called Ghoricand, 
on account of its many branches. It is joined by 
several affluents ; — 

1, The river of the pass of Gluizak. 

2, The river of the gorge of Pancliir, below the town 
of Parwan. 

3, 4. The river Sharvat and the river Sawa, which 
latter flows through the town of Lanbaga, ?.c. Lamghan ; 
they join the Ghorvand at the fortress of Drufa. 

5, 6. The rivers Xur and Kira- 

Swelled by these affluents, the Ghorvand is a great 
river opposite the town of Purshavar, b'eing there called 
the ford, from a foi’d near the village of Mahanara, on 
the eastern banks of the river, and it falls into the river 
Sindh near the castle of Bitur, below the capital of 
Alkandahar (Gandhara), i.c. Yailiand. 

The river Biyatta, known as Jailam, from the city of 
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'this name on its western banks, and the ^iver Canda- 
riiha join each other iiearly fifty miles above Jahrdvar, 
and pass along west of llultan. 

The river Biyilh flows east of Mnltan, and joins after- 
wards the Biyatta and CandarAha. 

The river IrAva is joined by the river Kaj, which rises 
in Nagarkot in the mountains of i^liAtnl. Thereupon 
follows as the fifth the river ShatladAr (Satlej). 

After these five rivers have united below MnltAn 
at a place called PaTicanada, i.c. the meeting-jilace of 
the five rivers, they form an enormous watercourse. 
In flood-times it sometimes swells to such a' degree 
as to cover nearly a space of ten farsalch, and to rise 
above the tree of the plains, so that afterwards the 
rubbish carried by the floods is found in their highest 
branches like birds-nests. 

The Muslims call the river, after it has passed the 
Sindhi city Aror, as a united stream, the river of 
Mihrdn. Thus it extends, flowing straight on, be- 
coming broader and broader, and gaining in purity of 
water, enclosing in its course places like islands, until 
it reaches Almansura, situated between several of its 
arms, and flows into the ocean at two places, near the 
city Loharani, and moi’e eastward in the province of 
Kacch at a place called Sindhu-sdjara, i.e. the Sindh 
Sea. 

As the name union of the five rivers occurs in this 
part of the world (in PanjAb), we observe that a similar 
name is used also to the north of the above-mentioned 
mountain chains, for the rivers which flow thence 
towards the north, after having united near Tirmidh 
and having form’ed the river of Balkh, are called the 
union of the seven rivers. The Zoroastrians of Sogdiana 
have confounded these two things ; for they say that 
the whole of the seven rivers is Smdh, and its upper 
course Baridvsh. A man descending on it sees the 
sinking of the sun on his right side if he turns hig 
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face towards the west, as we see it here on onr left' 
side (sic). 

The river Sarsati falls into the sea at the distance of 
a bowshot east of Somanath. 

The river Jaun joins the Ganges below Kanpj, which 
lies west of it. The united stream falls into the great 
ocean near Gahgasagara. 

Between the ni(?uths of the rivers Sarsati and Gauges 
is the month of the river Narmada, which descends 
from the eastern mountains, takes its course in a south- 
western direction, and falls into the sea near the town 
Bahroj, nearly sixty yojana east of Somanath. 

Behind the Ganges flow the rivers Rahab and Ka- 
wini, which join the river Sarwa near the city of Bari. 

The Hindus believe that the Ganges in ancient times 
flowed in Paradise, and we shall relate at a subsequent 
opportunity how it happened to come down upon 
eaith. 

The Mdtsya-FurcUia says: “After the Ganges had 
settled on earth, it divided itself into seven arms, the 
middle of which is the main stream, known as the 
Ganges. Three flowed eastward, Nalini, Hnldini, 
and Pavani, and three westward. Situ, Cakshn, and 
Sindhu. 

The river Sita rises in the Himavant, and flows 
through these countries : Salila, Karstuba, Cina, Var- 
vara, Yavasa (?), Baha, Pushkara, Knlata, Afaiigala, 
Kavara, and Sahgavanta {?) ; then it falls into the 
western ocean. 

South of Sita flows the river Cakshus, which irrigates 
the countries Cina, ^larn, Kalika (?), Dhulika (?), Tuk- 
hara, Barbara, Kaca (?), Palhava, and.Barwancat. 

The river Sindh flows through the countries Sindhu, 
Darada, Zindutnuda (?), Gandhara, Rfirasa (?), Krftra (?), 
Sivapanra, Indramaru, Sabati(?), Saindhava, Kubata, 
Bahimarvara, Mara, Mruna, and Snkurda. 

The river Ganges, which is the middle and main 
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• Nf.rmiin, /lows fhn (I'niifllmrvn, tjir; rnrifaciniif-', 

Kiiitnnrn, '^'ftlcsliriK. HiihRlmN.'i, Vidyndlifira. Cra^'«. 

UioKo who crco]) on lh«-ir hrcaf'Is, tli« ."orijontx, Kalapa- 
{'mina, 7.r'. Mio cily of tlio ino-tl. virlnous, Kttiipiint!-'lia, 
KhaNa(?^, llio inomilaim-orM, Kirata, I’lilinda, tho 
liunt(<r.« in tin* plniriH, rohhcrs, Knrn, liliarafn, I’aficala, 
Knnsliaka (?), Maf!.yn, Mngadlia, iSralnnoltnrn, and ■*' 
'JVinmlipta. 'I’Jicse aro flio jifiod* and bad bi-ings 
throngli whopo lorritoriop Iho ({anj^t's flow?. Aftor- 
wards it onlors into brandies of (In; nioitniain Vin- 
dliya, where (In' otephanta live, and (lien it falls into 
the son (horn ocean. 

Of theoas(crn (.-I'angcs arms, the Hri'idini (iowsthroufrh 
the countries Nishaba, irpalcana, Dliivara, I’risliaka, 
Nilatnnivha, Kilcara, Llslitralcarpa, »'.f, people whose lips 
are t urned like their ears, Kirata, ICalidara, Vivarim. i.c. 
the colourless ])coi)le,so called on account of thcirinlensc 
blackness, Kushikana, and Svar^fabliftmi, i.r. a country 
like Paradise. Pinally it falls into the eastern ocean. 

The river Pavaui gives water to the Kupatha(?), who 
arc far from sin, Indradyumnasaras, i.c. the cisterns of 
the king Indradyunina, Kharapatha, Ultra, and Sai'iku- - 
patha. It flows through the steppe Udyaiiamarura, 
through the country of the Kiisapravaraiia, .nnd Indra- « 
dvipa, .and afterwards it falls into the salt sea. 

The river Nalini flows through Tamara, Uaiiisamargn, 
Samidinkn, .and Puriia. All these are pious people who 
abstain from evil. Then it flows through the midst of 
mountains and passes by the Kan.iapnlvarnna, i.c. people 
whose ears fall down on their shoulders, Asvamuklia, 
i.c. people Avitli horse-faces, Parvatamarn, mouutainons 
steppes, and l^Ominiandnla. Finally it flows into the 
ocean. 

The Vishmi-Punlna mentions that the great rivers 
of the middle earth which flow into the ocean are 
Anutapata, Shilchi, Dipapa, TridivA, Karma, Amrita 
’ and Snlmta. ^ 
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qpAPTEK xxvi: 

ox Tin: SIIAPK OF HEAVEN AND EARTH ACCORDING TO Raie 13s. 

THE HINDU ASTRONOMERS. 

This and similar questions have received at the hands 
of the Hindus a treatment and solution totally different 
from that which they have received among ns ^Inslims. 

The sentences of the Koran on these and other snbiects The Koran, 

, .1 certnin 

necessarv for man to know are not such as to require a and dear 
strained interpretation in order to become positive cer- research, 
tainties in the minds of the hearers, and the same may 
be said regarding the holy codes revealed before the 
Koran. The sentences of the Koran on the subjects 
necessary for man to know are in perfect harmony with 
the other religious codes, and at the same time they are 
perfectly clear, without any ambiguity. Besides, the 
Koran does not contain questions which have for ever 
been subjects of controversy, nor such questions the 
solution of which has always been despaired of, c.g. 
questions similar to certain puzzles of chronology. 

Islam was already in its earliest times exposed to tlie niam 
machinations of people'who were opposed to it in the i. hya ‘ 
bottom of their heart, people who preached Islam with lurtV. 
sectarian tendencies, and who read to simple-minded 
audiences out of their Koran-copies passages of which 
not a single word was ever created (i.c. revealed) by 
God. But people believed them* and copied these 
things on their authority, beguiled by their hyiiocrisy ; 
hay, they disregarded the true form of the book which 
they had had until then, because the vulgar mind is 
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always inclined' to any kind of delnsion. Thus the 
pure tradition of Islam has been rendered confused by 
tliis Judaistic party. 

Islam encountered a second mishap at the hands of 
the Zindiks, the followers of Mtlnl, like Ibn Almukaffa', 
‘Abd-alkartm Ibn ‘Abi-al'anja’, and others, who, being 
the fathers of criticism, and declaring one thing as just, * 
another as admissible, &c., raised doubts in weak-minded 
people as to the One and First, i.c. the Unique and 
Eternal God, and directed their sympathies towards 
dualism. At the same time they presented the bio- 
graphy of Miini to the people in such a beautiful garb 
that they were gained over to his side. Now this man 
did not confine himself to the trash of his sectarian 
theology, but also proclaimed his views about the form 
of the world, as may be seen from his books, which were 
intended for deliberate deception. His opinions were 
far-spread; Together with the inventions of the above- 
mentioned Judaistic party, they formed a religious 
system which was declared to be Islam, but with 
which .God has nothing whatever to do. Whoso opposes 
it and firmly adheres to the orthodox faith in conformity 
with the Koran is stigmatised by them as an infidel and 
heretic and condemned to death, and they will not ^ 
allow him to hear the word of the Koran. All these 
acts of theirs are more impious than even the words of 
Pharaoh, “I am your highest lord” (Sura, 79, 24), 
and “ I do not know of any god for yon save myself ” 
(Sura, 28, 38). If party spirit of this kind will go on 
and rule for a long time, we may easily decline from the 
straight path of honour and duty. We, however, take 
our refuge witKGod, who renders firm the foot of every 
one who seeks Sim, and who seeks the truth about 
Him. 

The religious books of the Hindus and their codes 
of tradition, the Purdnas, contain sentences about the 
shape of the world which stand in direct opposition to 
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scientific tnitli as known to their astronomers. By 
these books people are guided in fulfilling the rites of 
their religioji, and by means of them the great mass of 
the nation have been wheedled into a predilection for 
astronomical calculation and astrological predictions 
and warnings. The consequence is, that they show much 
affection to their astroiromcrs, declaring that they ai’e 
excellent men, that*it is a good omen to meet them, and 
firmly believing that all of them come into Paradise and 
none into hell. For this the astronomers requite them 
by accepting their popular notions as truth, by con- 
forming themselves to tliem, however far from truth 
most of them maj* be, and by presenting them with such 
spiritual stuff as they stand in need of. This is the 
reason why the two theories, the vulgar and the 
scientific, have become intermingled in the course of 
time, why the doctrines of the astronomers have been 
disturbed and confused, in particular the doctrines of 
those authors — and they are the majority — who simply 
copy their predecessors, who take the bases of their 
science from tradition and do not make them the objects 
of independent scientific research. 

We shall now explain the views of Hindu astrono- 
mers regarding the present subject, viz. the shape of 
heaven and earth. According to them, heaven as well 
as the whole world is round, and the earth has a 
globular shape, the northern half being dry land, the 
southern half being covered with water. The dimen- 
sion of the earth is larger according to them than it is 
according to the Greeks and modern obseryations, and 
in their calculations to find this dimension they have 
entirely given up any mention of the,traditional seas 
and Dvtpas, and of the enormous sums of yojana attri- 
buted to each of them. The astrcJnomers follow the 
theologians in everything which does not encroach upon 
their science, e.g. they adopt the theory of Mount Meru 
being under the north pole, and that of the island 
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and the coiiditioiis of the jdanets and of their rotations 
would he quite ditferont from what they are. 

“TIjo position of the earth is central. Half of it is 
clay, half water. Mount M«*rn is in the dry half, the 
home of the Deva. the antrels. and .above it is the pole. 
In the other half, wliich is covered by water, lies Vatl.a- 
'A’amnkha. under the south pole, a continent like an 
isl.and, inhabited b\*»lho D.iifya and N.apa, relative.s of 
the Deva on Morn. Therefore it is also called Dait- 
yantara. 

“The line which divides the two e.arlh-halves, the 
dry .and the wet. frotn each other, is called Xirnhs-hn, i.*'. 
hiiriiut no InlUvih, being identic.al with onr eqii.ator. In 
the four cardinal directions with relation to this line 
there are four gro.at cities : — 


Y.amakoSi. ni ttie Itoinn'kn, in Oic wc'-l. 

in ilie ^outll. SnHhainira, in tin* north. 


“Tho earth is f.astenedon the two pole.e, and held by 
the- axis. Wlien the son ri.ses over the line which 
passes both through !Meni and Uai'ika, that moment is 
noon to Yam.akoti. midnight to the Oreeks, and evening 
to Siddhapura.” 

In the same manner things are repre.sented by Ary.a- 
bhata. 


JJr.ahmagnpt.a, the son of .Tishnn. a native of Hliill.a- 
mala, .'-.ays in his Jirahviasuhlhan/a : " Jbany arc the 
F.ayings of people about tho shape of the earth, specially liiaiimt- 
among tho.«e who study the Pnranas and the religious 
books. Some say th.at it is level like a mirror, others ix-c u,. 
say that it is Imllow like a bowl. Othens m.aint.ain that 
it is level like a mirror, inclosed by a se.a, this sea being 
inclosed by an earth, this earth being inclosed by a sea, 

&c., all of them being round like hollars. Each sea 
or earth has the double size of thtrt which it incloses. 

The outside earth is sixty-four times as large as the 
central earth, and the sea inclosing the outside earth is 
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* sixty-four times as largo as the sea inclosing tlie central 
earth. Several circumshmccs, however, coni]iel us to 
attribute globular shape botli t,o the eartli and heaven, 
viz. tlio fact that the stars rise and set in different 
places at different times, so that, c.(j. a man in Yaina- 
koti observes one identical star rising above the western 
horizon, whilst a man in llfkm at the same time observed" 
it rising above the eastern horizon'.' Another argument 
■ to the same effect is this, that a man on jVroru observes 
one identical star above the horizon in the zenith of 
Lafdi.'i, the country of the demons, whilst a man in - 
Lai'iku at the same time observes it above his head. 
Besides, all astronomical calculations arc not correct 
unless wo assume the globular figure of heaven and 
earth. Therefore wo must declare that heaven is a 
globe, because wo observe in it all tJie characteristics 
of a globe, and the observation of these characteristics 
of the world would nob be correct unless in reality it 
were a globe. Now, it is evident that all the other 
theories about the world are futile.” 

Qttotivtioiia Aryabhata inquires into the nature of the world, 
n>(trono- and says that it consists of earth, water, fire, and wind, 
and that each of these elements is round. 

Likewise Vasishtha and Lata say that the five ele- 
ments, viz. earth, water, fire, wind, and heaven, are 
round. 

Var.'lhamihira says that all things which are per- 
ceived by the senses, are witnesses in favour of the 
globular shape of the earth, and refute the possibility 
of its luaving another shape. 

Aryabh.ata, Pulisa, Vasishtha, and Lfita agree in this, 
that when it I’s noon in Yamakoti, it is midnight in 
llftm, beginning of the day in Laiikil, and beginning of 
the night in Sidfihapura, which is not possible if the 
world is not round. Likewise the periodicity of the 
eclipses can only be explained by, the world’s being 
round. 
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finna and the ocenii. Por in certain .places the con- 
tinent protrudes far into tlie ocean, so as to pass be3’ond 
the equator, c.g. the plains of the negroes in the west, 
which protrude far towards the south, even beyond the 
moiintctms of the moon and the sources of the Nile, in 
fact, into regions which we do not exactly know. For 
tliat continent is desert and impassable, and likewise" 
the sea behind SufAla of the ZanJ' is unnavigtible. No 
ship which ventured to go there has ever returned to 
relat e what it had witnessed. 

Also a great part of India above the province of Sindh 
deeply protrudes far towards the south, and seems even 
to pass beyond the equator. 

In the midst between both lie Arabia and Yemen, 
but they do not go so far south as to cross the equator. 

Further, as the terra firma stretches far out into the 
ocean, thus the ocean too penetrates into terra firma, 
breaking into it in various places, and forming bays 
and gulfs. For instance, the sea extends as a tongue 
along the Avest side of Arabia as far as the neighbour- 
hood of Central Syria. It is naiTowest near JJulzum, 
Avhenoe it is also called the Sea of Kvlzum. 

Another and still larger arm of the sea exists east of 
Arabia, the so-called Persian Sea. Between India and 
China, also, the sea forms a great curve tOAvards the north. 

Hence it is evident that the coast-line of these 
countries does not correspond to the equator, nor keep 
an invariable distance from it, 

(Laeima,) 

and the explanation relating to the four cities will follow 
in its proper place. 

The difference of the times which has been remarked 
is one of the I'esults of the rotundity of the earth, and 
of its occupying the centre of the globe. And if they 
attribute to the earth, though it be round, inhabitants — 
for cities cannot be imagined without inhabitants — the 
existence of men on earth is accounted for by the 
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nUr.-iction t'f i\vcrvthinir lioavy low.-n-ils its ci‘ntrc, »>. 
llu* inulillp of tin* \vorl«l. 

MjicIj to the same cireel are tin* expressionn of 
/'nr, i lilt. vh'.. tlrat. Jumti in Ainaravati is «>nirist! in Vai- 
vasvata, inidniyht in .Suhhav atwl fnns-et in Vihhfi. 

Similar, al.^o. are the cxpro.ssion.s t>f Mi’fshii-J'maint, 
■*<>r this hook expl.'iins that east of Mern lies the city 
Amar.oatipnra, the re.suleniv of Imlra. tin* nilcr, atnl 
his wife: south of Mern. the city .‘saiiiyatnaiiipnra. 
the residence of Varna, the son «if the .Snn. where h>* 
j>nnishes and retjnites mankind : west of Mern, tin* city 
Snkhapnra, the ri*sidenre of Vnrnna, sy. the water : and 
north of Mern. tin* city Vihh;*iva!ipnr.a, heltmj'intr to the 
Mt)On. iSnn aJid planets n-volve round Mern. ^Vllen 
the .s«m has his noon po>iiitin in Amara\alipnra. it is 
the hejrinninjr of the d.ay in .Saiiiyamanipnra, midnight 
in Snkhii, .and the he.'innineof the nipht in Vil>h.Mari* 
])Hra. And when the sun has his noon position in 
iSatiiyamanipnra, he rises over Hnkhapnra, sets over 
Amnr.ivatipnra. and has his midnight position with 
relation to ^‘ibhavaripnra. 

If the anthur of the Mnl<‘jt-J*nri',i}’t .‘•ays tliat the 
snn revolves round Mvrn. he means a mill-!ike rotation 
round those who inhahit .Mern, who. in cons»nnein;e of 
this nature of the rotation, do not know ca*-! nor west. 
'J’he snn does not ris‘* for the inlnahitants of Mern in 
one ])articnlar place, hut in v.arions places. Hy the 
word cot~( the author me.ans the zenith of one citv,.nnd 
liy v’i'xt the zenith of another. Possibly those four cities 
of the Mn(f!ijn-J*tiraun arc identical with those men- 
tioned hy the astronomers. J3nt the author has not 
mentioned how far they are distant from .Mern. ^Vl^at 
we h.'ive hesides related as notions of the Hindus is 
])erfectly correct and borne out by scientific method.s : 
however, they are wont never to speak of the pole unless 
they mention in the same breath also the mountain ^Meru. 

In the dennition of what is low tho Hindus arrreu 
with ns, viz. that it is the centre of (he world, but their 
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* dome or cnpola standing on earth and resting, and tlie 

stars as beings which wander individually from east to 
west. How could these men have any idea of the 
second motion ? And if they really had such an idea, 
how could an opponent of the same class of men con- 
cede the possibilitj' that one and the same thing indi- 
vidually moves in two different dmections ? * 

We shall here communicate wha*t we know of their 
theories, although we are aware that the reader’ will 
not derive any profit from them, since they are sim2Jly 
useless. 

Matsya-Purdna says: “The sun and the stars 
2)ass along soiitlnv'ard as rnpiclly as an arrow revolv- 
ing round Iferu. The sun revolves round something 
like a beam, the end of which is burning when its 
revolution is very rapid. The sun does not really 
disappear (during the night); he is then invisible only 
to some people, to some of the inhabitants of the four 
cities on the four sides of Meru. He revolves round 
IMern, starting from the north side of Mount Lokfiloka; 
ho does not pass beyond Lokfiloka, nor illuminato its 
south side. , lie is invisible during the night, because 
he is so far away. Man can see him at a distance 
of 1000 yojana, but when he is so far away, a .small 
object sufiiclently near to the eye con render him 
invisible to the spectator. 

" IVhen the sun stands in the zenith of Pnshkara- 
Dvipa, he moves along the distance of one-thirtieth 
]).'irt of the earth in three-fifths of an hour. In so 
much time he traverses 2 1 lal'sita aud 50,000 yojuna, 

* i.c. 2,150,000 yojnna. Then he turns to the north, and 
the distance he Vraverses becomes thrice as large. In 
consequence, the day becomes long. The distance which 
the sun traver.scsin a southern day ispZo/i and 10,045 
yoj'inn. When he tlien returns to the north and revolves 
round Kshiru, i.c. the Milky Way, his daily march is 
1 Uoli and 2 1 luhvha yojanu." 
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Now we ask the reader to consider how confused criticisms 

of the 

these ekjjressioDS are. If the anthor of the Matsya- 
Purdna says “the stars pass as rapidly as an arrow,” 

«S:c., we take this for a hyperbole intended for unedu- 
cated people; but we must state that the arrow-like 
motion of the stars is not peculiar to the south to the 
'exclusion of the north. There are limits both in the 
north and south whence the sun returns, and the time 
of the sun’s passing from the southern limit to the 
northern is equal to the time of his passing from the 
northeni limit to the southern. Therefore his motion Page 143. 
northward has the same right of being described as as 
rapid as an arrow. Herein, however, lies a hint of the 
theological opinion of the author regarding the north 
pole, for he thinks the north is the above and the south 
the hcloic. Hence the stars glide down to the south 
like children on a see-saw plank. 

If, however, the anthor hereby means the second 
motion, whilst in reality it is the first, we must state 
that the stars in the second motion do not revolve round 
Mem, and that the plane of this motion is inclined 
towards the horizon of Meru by one-twelfth of the circle. 

Further, how far-fetched is this simile in which he 
connects the motion of the sun with a burning beam ! 

’ If we held the opinion that the sun moves as an un- 
interrupted round collar, his simile would be useful 
in so far as it refutes such an opinion. But as we 
consider the sun as a body, as it were, standing in 
heaven, his simile is meaningless. And if he simply 
means to say that the sun describes a round circle, his 
comparing the sun to a iurning learn is quite super- * 
duous, because a stone tied to the end ofn cord describes 
a similar circle if it is made to revolve round the head 
(there being no necessity for describing it as burning). 

That the sun rises over some peojjle and sets over 
others, as he describes it, is tme : but here, too, he is 
not free from his theological opinions. This is shown 
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* by his inonfcion of iJio inoiinlain Lokuloka and liis re- 
mark tliat tlio rays of l.Iie sun fall on it, on its human 
or north side, not on its wild or south side. 

Further, the snn is not hidden during the night on 
account of his great distance, but because he is covered 
by something — by the earth according to us, by Jfount 
Mem according to the author of the Malsya-ParunaT 
Ho imagines that the sun marches' round Mem, whilst 
wo are on one of its sides. In consequence we are in 
a varying distance from the snn's path. That this is 
originally his opinion is confirmed by the later follow- 
ing remarks. That the snn is invisible during the night 
has nothing whatever to do with his distance from us. 

The numbers which the author of the Malhja-Pur&na 
mentions I hold to be corrupt, as they are not borne 
out by any calculation. Ho represents the path of the 
sun in the north as threefold that in the south, and 
makes this the cause of the difference of the length of 
the day. Whilst in reality the sum of day and night is 
always identical, and day and night in north and south 
stand in a constant relation to each other, it seems 
necessary that we should refer his remarks to a latitude 
where the summer-day is 45 gJiafiJcd, the winter-day 
1 5 ghatihd long. 

Further, his remark that the sun hastens in the north ' 
(marches there more rapidly than in the south), re- 
quires to be proved. The places of northern latitude 
have meridians not very distant from each other, be- 
cause of their being near to the pole, whilst the 
meridians become more distant from each other the 
nearer they are to the equator. If, now, the sun hastens 
in traversing a»- smaller distance, he wants less time 
than for traversing the greater distance, more especially 
if on this greater^ distance his march is slackening. 
In reality the opposite is the case. 

By his phrase tuhen the sun revolves above Puslikara- 
dvipa (p. 284) is meant the line of the winter solstice. 
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According to, him. on this line the day must be longer 
than in any other place, whether it be the summer 
solstice or another. All this is unintelligible. 

Similar notions are also found in the Vdyu-PnvAna, 
viz. “ that the day in the south is twelve miilnirta^ in 
the north eighteen, and that the sun between south and 
'^orth has a declination of 17,221 yojava in 1S3 days, i.c. 
94(TVir) ?/<!/«'*« for each day.” 

One muhiirla is equal to four-fifths of an hour ( = 48 
minutes). The sentence of the Vdyu-Purdnn applies 
to a latitude where the longest day is 14-?- hours. 

As regards the numbers of the yojanas mentioned 
b}’ the Vdyu-Piirdna, the author means evidently the 
yortio of the double declination of the sphere. Accord- 
ing to him, the declination is twenty-four degrees; 
therefore the yojanas of the whole sphere would be 
129,157.1. And the days in which the sun traverses 
the double declination are half the solar year, no regard 
being had to the fractions of days, which are nearly 
five-eighths of a day. 

Further, the Vdyu-Punh}a says “that the sun in the 
north marches slowly during the day and rapidly dur- 
ing the night, and in the south vice rersd. Therefore 
the day is long in the noi th, even as much as eighteen 
nntlidrta.” This is merely the language of a person 
who has not the slightest knowledge of the eastern 
motion of the sun, and is not able to measure a day’s 
arc by observation. 

The Vishnu-JDhai-ma says : “ The orbit of the Great 
Bear lies under the pole ; under it the orbit of Saturn ; 
then that of Jupiter; next Mars, the Sun, Venus, 
Mercury, and the Moon. They rotate towards the 
east like a mill, in a uniform kind of motion which is 
peculiar to each star, some of thefn moving rapidly, 
others slowly. Death and life repeat themselves on 
them from eternity thousands of times.” 

If you examine this statement according to scientific 
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princii)le9, yon will find that it is confused Conceding 
that the Great IJoar is nvder the pole and that the 
place of the pole is absolute height, the Groat !Renr 
Hcs,?«/o7«) the Kcnith of the inhabitants of Sfern. In 
this statoniont he is right, but lie is mistaken with 
regard to the planets. For the word hclow is, accord- 
ing to him, to be understood so as to mean a greater oi* 
smaller distance from the earth ; and thus taken, his 
statement (regarding the distances of the jilanets from 
the earth) is not correct, unless wo suppose that Saturn 
has, of ail planets, the greatest declination from the 
equator, the next greatest Jupiter, then Jlars, the Sun, 
.Yenus< &c., and that at the same time this amount of 
their declination is a constant one. This, however, 
does not correspond to reality. 

If we take the sum total of the whole statement of 
the VishjinSJiarma, the author is right in so far ns the 
fixed stars are higher than the planets, but he is wrong 
in so far as the pole is not higher than the fixed stare. 

The mill-like rotation of the planets is the Jirst 
motion towards the west, not the second motion indicated 
by the author. According to him; the planets are the 
spirits of individuals who have gained exaltation by 
their merits, and who have returned to it after the 
end of their life in a human shape. According to 
my opinion, the author uses a number in the words 
thousands of times (p. 287), either because he wanted 
to intimate that their existence is an existence in our 
meaning of the term, an evolution out of the Svrafus 
into the vpa^is (hence something finite, subject to 
numeration or determination by measure), or because 
he meant to indicate that some of those spirits obtain 
moJesha, others not. Hence their number is liable to 
a More or less, and ‘everything of this description is of 
a finite nature. 
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ox THE DEFIXmOX OF THE TEX DIRECTIONS. 

The extension of bodies in space is in three directions : 
length, breadth, and dc2dh or height. The path of any 
real direction, not an imaginary one, is limited ; there- 
fore the lines representing these three paths are limited, 
and their six end-points or limits are the directions. 
If you imagine an animal in the centre of these lines, 
i.c. where they cut each other, which tnnis its face 
towards one of them, the directions with relation to 
the animal are before, behind, right, left, above, and 
below. 

If these directions are used in relation to the world, 
they acquire new names. 'As the rising and setting of 
the heavenly bodies depend upon the horizon and the 
first motion becomes apparent by the horizon, it is the 
most convenient to determine the directions by the 
horizon. The four directions, cast, west, north, south 
(corresponding to before, behind, left, and right), are 
generally known, but the directions which lie be- 
tween each two of these are less known. These 
make eight directions, and, together with above and 
below, which do not need any further explanation, ten 
directions. ^ 

The Greeks determined the directions by the rising 
and setting places of the zodiacal signs, brought them 
into relation to the wunds, and so obtained sixteen 
directions. 
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Also the Arabs detei’mined the directions by the 
blowing-points of the wdnds. Any wind blowing be- 
tween two cardinal winds they called in general Nakhii. 
Only in rare cases they are called by special names of 

their own. 

__ * 

The Hindus, in giving names to the directions, have 
not taken any notice of the blowing of a mnd ; they 
simply call the four cardinal directions, as well as the 
secondary directions between them, by separate names. 
So they have eight directions in the horizontal plane, 
as exhibited b}- the following diagram : — 




South. 



' 

■vj> 

% 

D.ikshina. 


: 

AVcst. 


Madhyadeia, 

r.c. 

the middle country. 

p 

Knst, 


%■ 

S 

Utfav.1. 





North. 



Besides there are two directions more for the two 
poles of the hoilzontal plane, the above and Iclow, 
the former behig called Upari, the second Adhas and 
Tala. ^ 

These directions, and those in use among other 
nations, are based on general consent. Since the hori- 
zon is divided by innumerable circles, the directions 
also proceeding from its centre are innumerable. The 
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Tlicir Domftnntii. 

Tlic nircetionsi. ; 

i 

• 

Tlictr Uoiii1n?;nt5. 

i Tiio I>irections.| 

: 

Imlra . . . 

East. 1 

Varuna . . 

West. 1 

‘ 

The Firu . . 

S.E. ■' 

Viij-ii . . . 

N.W. ■ 

1 

1 

Vania . , . 

South. 

Kura . . . 

North. I 

I’ritliii . . 

S.W. 

Miihiiflcva . 

N.E. : 


Tlie Hindus construct a fiyurc of tlicsc eight direc- 
tions, called lldliHcal-ra, i.c. the figure of the Head, by 
means of which they try to gain an omen or prophecy 
for hazard-playing. It is the following diagram : — 


Sotitit. 



The figur*.' is Jisyd in this wjiy : rir.-t.you must l;now 
the detminant <if the day in question, and its place in 
the ](re';ent tigure. Ne.xl you must know that one of 
the eight patts of tin- day in which you happen to he. 
The-? eighths are counted on the lines, beginning with 
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Bharatavjyrsba is not India alone, as Hindus tliink,, 
according to wlioin iheir country is the world, and their 
race the only race of mankind; for India is not 
traversed by an ocean separating one JcJiamla from the 
other. Further, they do not identify these I.-haiida with 
the dvlj)as, for the author says that on those seas 
• people pass from one shore to the other. Further, 
it follows from his statement that all the inhabitants 
of the earth and the Hindus are subject to reward 
and punishment, that they are one great religions 
community. 

The nine parts are called Prathnma, i.c. primary ones, 
because they also divide India alone into nine parts. 

So the division of the oiKOf/icti} is a one, but 

the division of Bharatavarsha a secondary one. Be- 
sides, there is still a third division into nine parts, as 
their astrologers divide each country into nine parts 
when they try to find the lucky and unlucky places 
in it. 

We find a similar tradition in the V&yn-Purdna, viz. Q'lntmon 
that “the centre of Jambu-dvipa is called Bharata- 
varsha, which means those icJio acquire somctJiiny and 
nourish ihcmsclrcs. With them there are the four yuya. 

They are subject to reward and punishment : and 
Himavant lies to the north of the country. It is 
divided into nine parts, and between them there are 
navigable seas. Its length is gooo yojann, its breadth 
1000; and because the country is also called Sam- 
ntlra (?), each ruler who rules it is called Samnara (?). 

The shape of its nine parts is as follows.” 

Tlien the author be^ns to describe the mountains in 
the l-handa between the east and nort^b, and the rivers 
which rise there, but he does not go beyond tliis de- 
scription. Thereby he gives us to understand that, 
according to his opinion, this khaiida is the oiV-ov/icnj. p.iffc ,43. 
But he contradicts himself in another place, where he 
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Oit t!io 
fi^iro 
/k Anna* 
fttki’Q* 


2^6 

.Fnj’fl ilint> is flic ccnfrc nmon^' Uici\y/i-«- 

1:h<tu(h(-]}rtilhtmo, nncl flic oflicrs Ho fowards llie eight 
(llrccfions, 'J'licro arc atigols on tliern, men, aninmls, 
and planfs. lly these words lio soeins fo mean flie 
(Irtpan. 

Jf the hroadfli of tlio mVoiy/m; is looo yajtinn, ifs 
length niiist ho nearly rSoo. » 

Fiirthor, flic VAyn-Pitratjn mentions the cifics and 
countries which lie in each direefion. Wo sliall exhibit 
tlioni in fables, fogofher wifh similar inforniafion from 
other sources, for fhis method renders fhe study of flic 
subject easier fhan an}* of her. 

JJere follows a diagram represenfing the division of 
Bharafavarslia info nine ]inrts. 


Ni'if'atlvfjw. 


Gamll:an'n. 


.South. 


j tial>hnst|tniit. 


*! > 

j Indm'lctp.'i or 

■S.iuiiiyn. I ^hulbyadi'i.'i, i.r, 

.tlio middle colintrr. 


North. 


'JYitnmvtirii.a. 


ICnjlcrnnint. II 

i 


Nng.trns.iriirpt 1.1. 


!i 

! K 


Wo have already heretofore mentioned that f hat iJart 
of the earth in which the oiVor/ien/ lies resembles a 
tortoise, because its borders are round, because it rises 
above the wtiten and is surrounded by the water, and 
because it has a globular convexity on its surface. 
However, there is h possibility that the origin of the 
name is this, that their astronomers and astrologers 
divide the directions according to the lunar stations. 
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Tlierefore tho coinitry, too, is divided according to the » 
lunar stations, and the Ggiire wliich represents this 
division is similar to a tortoise. Therefore it is called 
Kfmna-calrd, i.c. the tortoise-circle or the tortoise- 
shape. The following diagram is from the SaiiiJiitcl of 
Vanihamihira. 
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Varfdiamihira calls each of the Nara-khnnda a mrgn. 

He says : “ By them (the vargas) Bharatavarsha, i.c. onniirat-l’.'* 
half of the world, is divided into nine’ijarts, the cen- nccordinfrto 
tral one, the eastern, &c.” Then he passes to the south, him. 
and thus ronnd the whole horizon.* That he under- 
stands by Bharatavarsha India alone is indicated by 
his saying that each varga has a region, the king of 
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' wliicli is killed wlioii some tnislinp b^^rnlls it. So ' 
Is'long 


'J'o llu! 1st. ijr ci'tilm! varjia, tho rri 
„ 2il vnriia, 

„ .1(1 varpa, 

„ .pli varpnt 

„ 51 li varpa, 

.. Gth varpa, 

„ 71 h varpa, 

.. Stli varpa, 

„ Qtli varpa. 


pioii JVifiiviJn. 

.Mnpadli.i. 

Kalinpa. 

Avaitti, i.r. Ujnin. 
Anant.'i. 

.Siiullin and .‘tanvlm. 
Iirirahniini. 

Slarltirn. 

Kiilindn. 


f 


Oil llio 
rlialipo of 
Kdiiaiiplit. 
nil iiniiins. 


All ilic.so coniitricH are parts of .India projter. 

Jifo.st of (ho names of coi>ntric.s under whicli fhej' 
aj)pear in (his context are not tlio.sD by which they are 
now generally known. Utpala, a native of ICnshmir. 
sa3's in his connncntnrj' on the book regarding 

this subject: “'J’ho names of countries change, and 
]iarticulavly in the yttf/fts. So IMAltAn was originally 
called ICAsiyapapura, then Haiiisapura, then Ihigapiirn, 
then SAinbhapura, and (hen Millasf/idna, i.e. f/tc orii/i- 
nal'2Jl«cc, for milla means root, origin, and tdna means 
place.” 

A i/Kffa is" a long space of time, but names change 
rapidly, when, for instance, a foreign nation with a 
different language occupies a countiy. Their tongues 
frequently insinglc the words, and thus transfer them into 
their own language, as is, c.//. the custom of the Greeks. 
Either they keep the original meaning of the names, and 
try a sort of translation, but then they undergo certain 
changes. So the citj' of Shush, which has its name from 
the Turkish language, where it is called TAsh-kand, i.c. 
slonc-cily, is called stone-tower in the book yeb)ypaif}ta. 
In this way new names spring up ns translations of 
older ones. Or, ^condly, the barbarians adopt and 
keep the local names, but with such sounds and in such 
forms as are adapted to their tongues, as the Arabs do 
in Arabising foreign names, which become disfigured in 
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llicir iiionth.: cjj. Jlushau'j they call in their books 
FAmnj, and Bahxlhand tliey call in their revenne-books 
rtlrfma (sic). However, wl>at is more curious and 
strange is this, that someliines one and the same lan- 
guage changes in the month of the same people who 
speak it, in consccjuence of which strange and uncouth 
• forms of woi’ds spring up, not intelligible save to him 
who discards every rule of the language. And such 
changes are brought, about in a few ycai-s. without there 
being anv stringent cause or necessit v for it . Of cour.?e, 
in all of this the Hindus are actuated by the desire to 
have as many names as possible, and to practise on them 
the rules and arts of their etymology, and they glory in 
the enormous copiousne.ss of their language which they 
obtain by such means. 

The following names of countries, which we have 
taken from the Vdtjn-Pvrdim. are arranged according to 
the four directions, whilst the names taken from the 
SxTiihitd arc arranged according to the eight directions. 
All these names are of that kind which we have here 
described (z.r. they arc not the names now in general 
use). ^Ye e.xhibit them in the following tables : — 

Thr shi^lc coiniirUs of the middle realm, according to 
the V(hju~Purdiui. 

Kuril, IVificj'ila, Sfilva, Jafigala, Silrascna, Bliadra- 
kara (!), Bodlia, IMliesvara, Vatsa, Kisadya, Kul}^, 
Kuntala. Ka.si, Kosala, Artliayushava(?). Pulilii’iga (!), 
Mashaka (!), Vrika. 

The people in the east : — 

Andhra, Vaka, Mudrakaraka (?), Prritragira(?). Vahir- 
gira, Pratlianga (?), Vai'igeya, Ahllava (!), iMi'davartika, 
Pragiyotisha, ^lunda, Abika (?), Tamraliptika, Sirda. 
!Magadlia, Govinda (Gonanda ?), * 

The people in the south : — 

Pandya, Kerala, Caulya, Kulya, Setuka, Hushika, 
Rnmana (?), Vanavasika, ^Malifinishtra. ^Mrdii.sha, Ka- 
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Pago isi. , lifiga, Abhtra, Isliiba,- Atavya, Savara (?), Pulindra, 
Vindhyamftli, Vaidarbba, Dandaka, Mulika (!), Asmaka, 
Naitika(!), Bhogavardhana, Kimtala, Andhra, Udbhira, 
Nalaka, Alika, D^kshinS,fcya, Vaide^a, Sftrpakdraka, 
Kolavana, Durga, .Tillita (?), Puleya, Krdla (!), Eftpaka, 
Tdmasa, Tarftpana (?), Earaskara, NS,sikya, TJttaranar- 
mada, BhS,nukacchra (?), Maheya, S^raswata (?), Kac-i 
chiya, Surilshtra, Anartfca, Hudvnda {?). 

The people in the west : — 

Malada (?), Karusha, Mekala, Utkala, Uttamarna, 
Ba^2,rna (?), Bhoja, Eishkinda, Eosala, Traipura, Vaidika, 
Tharpura (?), Tumbura, Shattumana (?), Padha, Ear- 
Pagoiso. naprUvarana (!), Huna, Darva, Hiihaka (!), Trigartta, 
MS,lava,'Eii4ta, Tdmara, 

The people in the north : — 

Viihlika (!), VMha, Vfina (?), Abhira, Ealatoyaka, 

• Apar&nta (?), Pahlava, Carmakhandika, GA,ndha,ra, Ta- 
■ vaha, Sindhn, Sauvlra, i.e. MultS,n and JahrUwllr, 

Madhra (?), Saka, Drihftla (?), Litta (Enlinda), Malla (?), 
Eodara (?), Atreya, Bharadva, Jafigala, Dasernka (!), 
Lampilka, Talakhna (?), Shlikaj Jdgara. 

The names of the counti'ies for the tortoise-figure, as 
taken from the SaihhitA of VarAhamihira. 

I. The names of the countries in the centre of the 
realm : — 

Bhadra, Ari, Meda, MUndavya, SSlvani, PojjihliDa, 
Maru, Vatsa, Ghosha, the valley of the Tamiinft, Saras- 
vata, .Matsya, Mfithura, Eopa, Jyotisha, Dharmaranya, 
f^hrasena, Gauragrjva, Uddehika near Bazana, Pandu, 
Pago 153 . Gucla=T3,nSshar, Alvattha, Pancala, Silketa, Eanka, 
Eurn = TfinSshar, Efi.lkoti, Eukura, Pariyatra, Audiim- 
bara, Eapishthala, Gaja. 

II. The names of the countries in the east : — 

Anjana, Yrishabadhvaja, Padma-Tulya {sic), Vyil- 

ghramukha, i.e. people with tiger-faces, Suhma, Ear- 
vata, Oandrapura, SArpakarria, i.e. people with ears like 
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sieves, IChaslia, ifagadlia, Mount Sibira, Saina— » 

tata, Odra, Asvavadana, i.c. people with horsc-faces, 
Dantnra, i.c. people with long leeth, IVigjyotisha, 
Lohifcj’a, Krira-saniudra (sic), i.e. the niilk-sca, Purn- 
shada, Udayagiri, i.c. the mountain of sunrise, Bhadra, 
Gani'aka, Pamidra, Ulkala, Kasi, Mekala, Ambaslitha, 
'Ekapada, i.c. the one-footed people, TAinalipfika, Kan- 
salaka, Vardhaniana. 

III. Tlie names of the countries of the south-east 

(vb/Hci/ff) 

Kosala, Kalifiga, Vai'iga, Upavafiga, Jathara, Ahga, 
Saulika, Vidarbha, Vatsa, Andhra. Colika (?), Urdhva- 
karna, i.e. people whose eare are directed upwards, 
Vrisha. XAlikera, Carmadvipa, the mountain Yindhya, 
Tripuri, Sniasrudhara. llemakutya, VyAlagriva, i.e. I’asc 
people whose bosoms are snakes, SlahAgriva. i.c. people 
who have wide bosoms, Kishkindha, the country of the 
monkeys, Ivaiidakasthala, Nishuda, KAshtra, Da^Arna, 
Purika, Nagnaparna, Savara. 

IV. The names of the countries in the south : — 

I^ai'ikA, i.c. the cupola of the earth, KAlAjina, Sairi- 

kirna (?), TAlikata, Girnagara, JIalaya, iJardura, Ma- 
heudra, lilAlindya, Bharukaccha, Kankata, Tankana, 
VanavAsi on the coast, Sibika. Phanikara, Koi'ikana 
near the sea, Abliira, Akara, Vena a river, Avanti, i.c. 
the city of Ujain, Dasapura, Gonarda, Keralaka, KarnAta, 
SlahAtavi, Citrakuta, NAsikya, Kollagiri, Cola, Kraun- 
cadvipa, Jatadhara, Kauverya, Hishyaniiika, Vaidurya, 
Sankha, Mnkta, Atri, VAric,ara, Jarmapattana (sic), 
Uvipa, GanarAjya, Krishnavaidiirya, Sibika, SuryAdri, 
Kusumanaga, Tumbavana, Kurmaneyaka, YAmyodadhi, Paso 
TApasA^rama, Rishika, KAfici, Marucipattana, DivAr.sa (!), 
Siiiihala, Rishabha, Baladcvcapattana, DandakAvana, 
TimiugilAsana(?), Bhadra, Kaccha, l\ufyavadari, TAmra- 
parna. 

V. The names of the countrie.s in the south-west 
(A'am’ita) ; — 
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' Ki'imljoja, iSiiulliii, Snuvim, fr. i^fiiltan r.nd JalirAvAr, 
VadavAnniklia, Arnvatnbaslifiia, Xapila, JVirasava, i.e. 
l-lio Persians, Sildra, Barbara, Kiiata, Klianda, Kravya, 
Abliira, Caficftka, ]Jeniaglri, Sindini, XAIaka, Balvataka, 
SiirAslitra, BAdarn, Drainida, MaliArnava, NArirnnklia, 
i.e. men with women's faces, i.c. tlio Parks, Anarta, 
J'lienagiri, Yavana, i.e. the Greeks, JlAraka, KarnajjrTi- 
varana. 

YI. 'J'Jio names of the countries in tlio west: — 
]\raiumAn, Jleglinvati, A'^ananglia, Astagiri, i.c. tlic 
country of sunset, Aparantaka, .SAntika,.IIailiaya, Pra- 
sasf Adri, VokkAna, Paficanada, i.c. the union of tlie live 
rivers, IMathnra, lYirata, Tarakruti (?), Jringa, Vai^ya, 
Xanaka, Sake, J\fleccha, i.c. (lie Arabs. 

YII. 'J’lio names of the countries in tlic north-west 
{Vdyava ): — 

iMAi.idavya, Tukhara, Talahala, Sfadra, Asmaka, Kuh'i- 
r«go is«. talaharla, Strirfijya, i.e. women amongst whom no maji 
dwells longer than half a year, Nrisiihliavana, i.c. people 
with lion-faces, Khastha, i.e. people who are bom from 
the trees, hanging on them by the navel-strings, Yenu- 
matl (?), i.e. Tirmidh, Phalguln, Gnrnha, Marukucca, 
Oarmarai'iga, i.c. people with coloured skins, Ekavilo- 
caiia, i.c. the one-eyed men, Sulika, Dirghagriva, i.c. 
people with long bosoms, which means with long necks, 
Dijghainuklia, i.e. people with long faces, Dirghakesa, 
i.c. people with long hair. 

YIII. The names of the countries in the north : — 
Kailfisa, Himavant, Vasumant, Giri, Dhanushman (!), 
i.e. the people with bows, Kraunca, Mern, ICnrava, 
Uttai’aknrava, Kshudramina, Kaikaya, Vasuti, Yamuna, 
i.e. a kind of Greeks, Bhogaprastha, Arjunayana, Ag- 
nitya, Adar^a, Antardvipa, Trigarta, Turaganana, i.c. 

. people, with horse-faces, {^vamulcha, i.c. people with 
dog-faces, Ke^adhara, Oapitanasika, i.c. flat-noses, Da- 
sera, KavAtadhAna, l^aradhAna, Taksha^ila, i.e. Marikala, 
PushkalAvati, i.c. Pukala, KailAvata, KanthadhAna, 
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Tlio incri- 
(linn nf 
UJnlii tlio 
runt nicrl- 
dinu. 


rngo 158. 


Othcsr first 
nicridiiins 
nscd by 
YTostcm nS' 
trononiors. 


t word rctniiulfi 1110 of Kaiigdiz, wliicli, according lo tlio 
I’crsians, liad been built by KaikiVns or Jam in Jbe 
most roniolo cast, bcliind tlio sea. JCniklnisraii tra- 
versed tlie sea lo .Kangdiz wlicn following’ tlie traces of 
AfrAsiab tlic Turk, and there ho went at llie lime of 
his anchoriie life and expatriation. For diz means in 
Persian mstlc, as lco(i in I he Indian language. AbiV 
Ma'shar of Iklkh has based his geographical canon on 
Kangdiz ns the 0° of longitude or' first nieridian. 

How the Hindus came to suppose the existence of 
Siddhapura I do not know, for they believe, like our- 
selves, that behind the inhabited Iialf-circlo there is 
nothing but unnavigable seas. 

In what wa}’ the Hindus determine the latitude of 
a place has not come lo our knowledge. That the 
longitude of the inhabitable world is a half-circle is a 
far-spread theory among their astronomers; they differ 
(from 'Western astronomers) only as to the point which 
is to be its beginning. If we explain the theory of the 
Hindus as far ns we understand it., their beginning of 
longitude is Ujain, which they consider as the eastern 
limit of ono quarter (of the oiKoiyien;), whilst the limit 
of the second quarter lies in the west at some distance 
from the end of civilisation, as wo shall hereafter ex- 
plain in the chapter about the difference of the longi- 
tudes of two places. 

The theory of the Western astronomers on this point 
is a double one. Some adopt as the beginning of longi- 
tude the shore of the (Atlantic) ocean, and they ex- 
tend the first quarter thence as far as the environs of 
IBalkh. Now, according to this theory, things have been 
united which haive no connection with each other. So 
Shapilrktln and Ujain are placed on the same meridian. 
A theory which so little corresponds to reality is quite 
valueless. Others adopt the Islands of the Happy Ones 
as the beginning of longitude, and the quarter of the 
otVonjiteii; they extend thence as far as the neighbour- 
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hood of JiirjSu and Nishapiir. Both these theories are^ 
totally different from that of the Hindus. This subject, 
however, shall be more accurately investigated in a sub- 
sequent chapter (p. 3 1 1). 

If I, by the grace of God, shall live long enough, I 
shall devote a special treatise to the longitude of NisbS- 
piir, where this subject shall be thoroughly inquired 
into. 
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CMAPTKK XXX. 

ON I,A.NKA, OK THB CUI’OI.A OK TUB KAKTH. 

On tiiu The midst of the inhabitable world, of its lonffitiidinal 

iiicniilni; of . ? , , 

Ui^tcrm extension from east to west on the equator, is by the 
mrM. astronomers (of the I^Itislims) called the cnpola of th: 

earth, and the great circle which passes through the 
pole and this point of the equator is called the meridian 
of the cupola. We must, however, observe that whatever 
may be the natural form of the earth, there is no place 
on it which to the exclusion of others deserves the 
name of a cupola ; that this term is only a metaphorical 
one to denote a point from which the two ends of the 
inhabitable world in east and west are equidistant, 
comparable to the top of a cupola or a tent, ns all 
things hanging down from this top (tent-ropes or walls) 
have the same length, and their lower ends the same 
distances therefrom. But the Hindus never call this 
point by a term that in ohr language must be inter- 
preted by cupola ; they only say that Laiika is between 
• the two ends of the inhabitable world and without 
Tho story of latitude. There Euvana, the demon, fortified him- 
self when, he had cfirried off the wife of Eama, the 
son of" Da^aratha. ' His labyrinthine fortress is called 
(?), whilst in our (hluslim) countries it is 
called Ydvana-lcoli, which has frequently been explained 
as Eome. 
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fsouthward or walk southward. The south occurs only • 
in connection with impious actions. 

The line on which the astronomical calculations are 
based (as 0° of longitnde), which passes in a straight 
line from Lahk^ to Mem, passes — 

(i.) Through the city of Ujain (Ujjayini) in M&lava 
(Maivd). 

(2.) Through the neighbourhood of the fortress Eohi- 
taka in the district. of Multitn, which is now deserted. 

(3.) Through Knrukshetra, i.c. the plain of Taneshar 
(Sthane^vara), in the centre of their country. 

(4.) Through the river Yamuna, on which the city of 
Mathura is situated. 

(5.) Through the mountains of the Himavant, which 
are covered with everlasting snow, and where the 
rivers of their country rise. Behind them lies Mount 
Mem. 

The city of Ujain, which in the tables of the longi- 
tudes of places is mentioned as ZTzain, and as situated 
on the sea, is in reality loo yojana distant from the sea. 
Some nndiscriminating Muslim astronomer has uttered 
the opinion that Ujain lies on the meridian of Al- 
shaburkan in Al-jhzajan ; but such is not the case, for 
it lies by many degrees of the equator more to the east 
than Al-shabftrkan. There is some confusion about the 
longitude of Ujain, particularly among such (Muslim) 
astronomera as mix up with each other the different . 
opinions about the first degree of longitude both in east 
and west, and are unable to distinguish theui properly. ' 

No sailor who has traversed the ocean round the 
place which is ascribed to Lahka, and has travelled in 
that direction, has ever given such an account of it as 
tallies with the traditions of the Hindus or resembles 
them. In fact, there is no tradition which makes the 
thing appear to us more possible (than it is according 
to the reports of the Hindus). The name Lanka, how- 
ever, makes me think of something entirely different. 
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^behind on this island, there is no more trace found of 
him. And this my conjecture is strengthened by the 
fact that, according to the book of E&ma and EHmiiyana, 
behind the well-known country of Sindh there are 
cannibals. And, on the other hand, it is well known 
among all seamen that cannibalism is the cause 'of the 
savagery and bestiality of the inhabitants of the island 
of Langab&lus. 
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,i/njiin(is ; the more to the east, it- iw, the siiialler is (liif 
niiiiibor. TJiey call it th'Hiinttirn, i.e. lh>‘ dijrnTtif hehi.rfn 
ilic fhtrxa. Further, they niiiltiply the tlmtniitro hv 
tho mean daily motion of (he plund (the shii), ami 
(liviflo the product. !)y fj8oo. 'J'hen the quotient, repre- 
.•^oiita that amount of the motion of the star whicli 
corre.sjionds to the ntunher of ijnjtind in f|nestion, i.e. 
that wliich must. l)o added to tlic mean place of the sun, 
as it lias hoen found for moon or midnig'lit of Ujain, il 
you want to find tho longitude of the place in rpic.stion. 

The number which they tise as divisor (48cx») is the 
number of the yojnnn.^ot the circuinferenco of tho earth, 
for tho ditrorence between tho spheres of the meridians 
of tho two places stands in the same relation to the 
whole circumfercnco of tho earth ns the mean motion 
of tho planet (sun) from one place to the other to its 
whole daily rotation round the earth. 

If the circumference of the earth 164800 yojnmK, the 
diameter is nearly 1527; but J’ulisa rechons it ns iCoo, 
Brahmagupta ns 1581 i/ojawis, each of which is equal 
to eight miles. The same value is given in the astro- 
nomical handbook Aharhnul ns 1050. This number, 
however, is, according to Ibn Tarik, tho radius, whilst 
the diameter is 2100 yojnnas, each yojaim being reck- 
oned as equal to four miles, and the circumference is 
stated as yojnms. 

Br.ahmngupta uses 4S00 ns the number of yajunas 
of tho earth’s circumference in his canon Klmiuhi- 
Ichdihjttha, but in tho amended edition he uses, instead 
of this, the corrected circumference, agreeing with Pulisa. 
The coiTCction he propounds is this, that he multiplies 
the yojajKts of tho earth’s circumference by the shies of 
the complement of the latitude of the place, and divides 
the product by the' sinus totiis ; then, tho quotient is 
the coirccied circumference of the earth, or the number 
of yojanas of the parallel circle of the place in question. 
Sometimes this number is called the collar of the mcri- 
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dian. Hereby people are freqtiently misled to think* 
that the 4800 yojams are the corrected circumference 
for the city of Ujain. If we calculate it (according to 
Brahmagupta’s correction), we find the latitude of Ujain 
to be 16^ degrees, whilst in rcalitj* it is 24 degrees. 

The author of the canon Karnm-tihtJ:a makes this 
"correction in the following way. He multiplies the 
diameter of the earth by 12 and divides the product 
by the equinoctial shadow of the place. The gnomon 
stands in the same relation to this shadow as the radius 
of the parallel circle of the place to the sine of the lati- 
tude of the place, not to the sinus fotus. Evidently the 
author of this method thinks that we have here the 
same kind of equation as that which the Hindus call niee^na- 

, • tioli ri-ufr' 

ri/astntrai rcmka. i.e. t/ic places tcith the retrograde motion, immuta. 
An example of it is the following. 

If the price of a harlot of 15 years be, f.y. 10 denars, 
how much will it be when she is 40 years old ? 

The method is this, that you multiply the first number 
by the second (15 x 10 = 150), and divide the pro- 
duct by the third number (150:40 = 3J). Then the 
quotient or fourth number is her price when she has 
become old, viz. 35 denars. 

Xow the author of the Karann-tilala, after ha\'ing 
found that the straight shadow increases with the lati- 
tude, whilst the diameter of the circle decreases, thought, 
according to the analogy of the just mentioned calcula- 
tion, that between this increase and decrease there is a 
certain ratio. Therefore he maintains that the diameter 
of the circle decreases, i.c. becomes gradually smaller 
than the diameter of the earth, at the same rate as the 
straight shadow increases. Thereupon lie calculates the 
corrected circumference from the corrected diameter. 

After having thus found the longitudinal difference ‘ 
between two places, he observes a lunar eclipse, and 
fixes in day-minutes the difference between the time of 
its appearance in the two places. Pulisa multiplies 
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M.hiiso {Iny-JiiinnlcM liy tlio circiiniforftncf; »)f llio earth, 
ftiul divides llio prodticl. l)y 60, viz, ilie Tniniilcs (or 
Cotli ])iirl8) of liic daily revolution, 'I'lio fjiiotiont., 
then, is tho nninher of the ynjanos of the distance 
het.wcen tho two jilac<;s. 

'J’his cnlcnlntion is correct. The re.snlfc refers to the 
(irrat circle on which Lai'ika lies, * 

Brahmagupta cnlctiinfe.s in tho same Inanner, save 
that ho multiplies by 4S00, The other details have 
ah-oady boon mentioned. 

As far ns thi.s, one clearly recognises what the Hindu 
astronomers aim at, be their method corrector faulty. 
Uowovor, wo cannot say the .same of their calculation of 
the ih'Sdntarn from tho latitudes of two dilferent places, 
which is reported by A IfazAri in his canon in the fol- 
lowing manner : — 

“ Add together tho squares of tho sines of the lati- 
tudes of the two places, and take the root of the sum. 
This root is the jmrlio. 

“ Purther, square the differonco of these two sines 
and add it to tho porfio. Jfultiply the sum by S and 
divide the product by 377. The quotient, then, is the 
distance between the two places, that is to say, according 
to a rough calculation. 

“ Purther, multiply tho dilTeronce between tho two 
latitudes by the yojaiias of the circumference of the 
earth and divide the product by 360.” 

Evidentlj' this latter calculation is nothing but the 
transferring of the difference between the two latitudes 
from the measure of degrees and minutes to the mea- 
sure of yojanas. Then he proceeds : — 

“ Now tho sr[uare of the quotient is subtracted from 
the square of the^ roughly calculated distance, and of 
the remainder yon take the root, which represents the 
straight yojanas." 

Evidently the latter number represents the distance 
between the spheres of tho meridians of the two places 
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on the circle ^of latitude, whilst the roughly calculated 
number is the distance between the tw’o places in 
longitude. 

This method of calculation is found in the astrono- 
mical handbooks of the Hindus in conformity with the 
account of Alfazuri, save in one particular. The here- 
'bientioned jm'lio is the root of the difference between 
the squares of the sines of the two latitudes, not the 
sum of the squares of the sines of the two latitudes. 

But whatever this method m.ay be, it does not hit the 
right mark. AYc have full}* explained it in several of 
our publications speciallj* devoted to this subject, and 
there we have shown that it is impossible to determine 
the distance between two places and the difference of 
longitude between them by means of their latitudes 
alone, and that only in case one of these two things is 
known (the distance between two places or the differ- 
ence between the longitudes of them), by this and 
by means of the two latitudes, the third value can be 
fonnd. 

Based on the same principle, the following calcula- 
tion has been fonnd, there being no indication by whom 
it w*as invented : — 

“ Multiply the yojanas of the distance between two 
places by 9, and divide the product by (lacuna ) ; the 
root of the difference between its square and the square 
of the difference of the two latitudes. Divide this 
number by 6. Then you get as quotient the number 
of day-minutes of the difference of the two longi- 
tudes.” 

It is clear that the author of this calculation first 
takes the distance (between the two places), then he 
reduces it to the measure of the circumference of the 
circle. However, if w’e invert the calculation and re- 
duce the parts (or degrees) of the great circle to yojanas 
according to his method, we get the number 3200, i.c. 
100 yojanas less thau w’e have given on the authority of 
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••Al-arkand (v. p. 312). The double of it, '6400, comes 
near the number mentioned by Ibn Tank {i.e. 65965^, 
V. p, 312), being only about 200 yojanas smaller. 

W e shall now give the latitudes of some places, as we 
hold them to be correct. 

All canons of tho Hindus agree in this that the line 
connecting Lafika with Meru divides the oiKovnevy 
lengthways in two halves, and that it passes through 
the city of Ujain, the fortress of Eohitaka, the 'river 
YamunS,, the plain of TUneshar, and the Cold Moun- 
tains. The longitudes of the places are measured by 
their distance from this line. On this head I know of 
no difference between them except the following pas- 
sage in the book of Aryabhata of Kusnmapura : — 

“People say that Knrukshetra, i,e. the plain of 
Tflneshar, lies on the line which connects Lanka with 
Morn and passes through Ujain. So they report on 
the authority of Pulisa. But he was much too intelli- 
gent not to have known the subject better. The times 
of the eclipses prove that statement to be erroneous, 
and' Prithusv&min maintains that the difference be- 
tween the longitudes of ICurukshetra and Ujain is 120 
yojanas.” 

These are the wox’ds of- Aryabhata. 

Ya'kflb Ibn Tfi,rik says in his book entitled Tlie Qom- 
position of the Spheres, that the latitude of Ujain is 4-2- 
degrees, but he does not say whether it lies in the north 
or the south. Besides, he states it, on the authority of 
the book Al-Jrlcand, to be 4% degrees. We, however, 
have found a totally different latitude of Ujain in 
the same book in a calculation relating to the distance • 
between Ujain 'and AlmansOra, which the author calls 
Brahmapavflta, i.c., Bamhanwtl, viz. latitude of Ujain, 
22° 29'; latitude of Almanshra, 24“ i'. 

According to the same book, the straight shadow in 
Lohfiniyye, i.e. Loharilnt, is 5-} digits. 
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On the other liand, however, all the canons of the ■ 
Hindus agree in this, that the latitude of Ujain is 24 
degrees, and that the sun culminates over it at the time 
of the summer solstice. 

Balabhadra, the commentator, gives as the latitude 
of ICanoj 26° 35'; as that of TAneshar, 30° 12'. 

The learned Abu-Al.miad, the son of Catlaghtagin, 
calculated the latitude of the city of Karli (?), and 
found it to be 28° o', that of TAneshar 27', and both 
places to be distant from each other by three days’ 
marches. What the cause of this difference is I do 
not know. 

According to the book Karanasdm, the latitude of 
Kashmir is 34° 9', and the straight shadow there 
digits. 

I myself have found the latitude of the fortress 
LauhAr to be 34° 10'. The distance from Lauhur to 
the capital of Kashmir is 56 miles, half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain. What other lati- 
tudes I have been able to observe myself, I shall 
enumerate in this place : — 


Gliazna. . . . 33° 35' 

Kabul .... 33«47' 

Kandi, tbc guard-station 
of the prince . . 33° 55' 

Dunpiir .... 34” 20' 


Lamglian 
Purslijivar 
Waihand 
Jailain . 

The fortress Kandna 


• 34° 43 
. 34” 44 

. 34' 30 

• 33' =0 
. 32' o 


The distance between the latter place and MiiltAn is 
nearly 200 miles. 


Saikot 32' 58’ 

Mandakkakor 31° 50' 

Multan 29° 40’ 

If the latitudes of places are known, and the distances 
between them have been measured, the difference be-- 
tween their longitudes also may be found according to 
the methods explained in the books to which we have 
referred the reader. 
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* We onrselves liave (in onr travels) in their country 
not passed beyond the places which we have mentioned, 

• nor have we learned any more longitudes and latitudes 
(of places in India) from their literature. It is God 
alone who helps us to reach our objects ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIL 

ON THE NOTIONS OF DURATION AND TIME IN GENEEAL, - 
AND ON THE CREATION OF THE WORLD AND ITS 
DESTRUCTION. 

According to the relation of Muhammad Ibn Zaka- ontheno- 
riyya AlrSzi, the most ancient philosophers of the occordingto 
Greeks thought that the following five things existed other phiio- 
from all eternity, the creator, the universal soul, the first 
vh], space in the abstract, and time in the abstract. On 
these things Alnlzi has founded that theory of bis, 
which is at the bottom of his whole philosophy. 

Further, he distinguishes between time and duration 
in so far as number applies to the former, not to the 
latter; for a thing which can be numbered is finite, 
whilst duration is infinite. Similarly, philosophers 
have explained time as duration with a beginning and 
an end, and eternity as duration wdthont beginning and 
end. 

According to Alriizi, those five things are necessary 
postulates of the actually existing world. For that 
which the senses perceive in it is the vAij acquiring 
shape by means of combination. Besides, the vX-q 
occupies some place, and therefore we must admit the 
existence of space. Tlie changes apparent in the world 
of sense compel us to assume the existence of time, for 
some of them are earlier, others later, and the befm'c 
and the afterwards, the earlier and the later, and the 
simultaneous can only be perceived by means of the 
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, € notion of time, which is a necessary ijostnlate of the 

existing world. 

Farther, there are living heingsia the existing world. 
Therefore we must assume the existence of the soul. 
Among these living beings there are intelligent ones, 
capable of carrying the arts to the highest perfection ; 
and this compels us to assume the existence of of 
Creator, who is wise and intelligent, who establishes 
and arranges everything in the best possible manner, 
and inspires people with the force of intelligence for 
the purpose of liberation. 

On the other hand, some sophists consider eternity 
and time as one and the same thing, and declare the 
motion which serves tc measure time alone to be finite. 

Another one declares eternity to be the circular 
motion. No doubt this motion is indissolubly con- 
nected with that being which 7 noves by it, and which 
is of the most sublime nature, since it lasts for ever. 
Thereupon he rises in his argumentation from the 
moving being to its mover, and from the moving mover 
to the first mover who is motionless. 

This kind of research is very subtle and obscure. 
But for this, the opinions would not differ to such an 
extent that some people declare that there is no time 
at all, while others declare that time is an independent 
substance. According to Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Aristotle gives in' his book tj>vtriKg oK/ooatris the follow- 
Page 164. ing argumentation : " Eveiy thing moving is moved by 
a mover ; ” and Galenus says on the same subject that 
he could not understand the notion of time, much less 
prove it. 

The notions The theory «f the Hindus on this subject is rather 
phiioso. poor in thought and very little developed. Varahami- 

Sm” hira says in the o*pening of his book Sarhhitd, when 

■ speaking of that which existed from all eternity : “ It 
..has, been said in the ancient books that the first 
primeval thing was darkness, which is not identical 
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with the blajsk colour, but a kind of non-existence like, 
the state of a sleeping person. Then God created this 
world for Srahman as a cupola for him. He made it 
to consist of two parts, a higher and a lower one, and 
placed the sun and moon in it.” Kapila declares: 

“ God has always existed, and with him the world, with 
»all its substances and bodies. He, however, is a cause 
to the world, and rises by the subtlety of his nature 
above the gross nature of the world.” Kumbhaka 
saj's : “ The primeval one is Mahdhh'A.ta, i.6. the com- 
pound of the five elements. Some declare that the 
primeval thing is time, others nature, and still others 
maintain that the director is karman, i.e. action.” 

In the book Vishnu-Dharma, Vajra speaks to Mfir- 
kandeya : “Explain to me the times ; ” whereupon the 
latter answers: “Duration is dtmapnrusha'' i.e. a 
breath, and puriisha, which means the lord of the uni- 
verse. Thereupon, he commenced explaining to him 
the divisions of time and their dominants, just as we 
have propounded these things in detail in the proper 
chapters (chap, xxxiii. ct scq.}. 

The Hindus have divided duration into two periods, 
a period of motion, which has been determined as time, 
and a period of rest, which can be determined only in 
an imaginary way according to the analogy of that 
which has first been determined, tlie period of motion. 

The Hindus hold the eternity of the Creator to be 
determinable, not measurable, since it is infinite. We, 
however, cannot refrain from remarking that it is 
extremely difficult to imagine a thing which is deter- 
minable but not measurable, and that the whole idea 
is very far-fetched. We shall here communicate so 
much as will suffice for the reader of the opinions of 
the Hindus on this subject, as far as we know them. 

The common notion of the Hindus regarding creation The oaj- of 
IS a popular one, for, as we nave already mentioned, period of 
they believe matter to be eternal. Therefore, they do 
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rfiol., l)y tlio word rmtlion, inidor.stniid n /oriiintioii of 
somcfhhig out. of nothing. 'J’Jioy mean by creation only 
tlio working with a ])iece of clay, working out various 
combinat ions and iignres in it, and making siicli arrange- 
ments witli it ns will lend to certain ends and aims 
which aro potcntJally in it. For thi.s reason they at- 
tribute the creation to angels and demons, nay, even • 
to bn man beings, wlio create either becanse they carry 
out some legal obligation wliicb afterwards proves 
beneficial for the creation, or because they intend to 
allay their passions after having become envious and 
ambitions. So, for instance, they relate that Vi.svA- 
mitra, the Rishi, created the bnlTnlocs for this purpose, 
that mankind should enjoy all the good and useful 
things which they afford. All this reminds one of the 
words of Plato in the book Timo'.ns; “The Ocot, i.c. 
the gods, who, according to an order of their father, 
carried out the creation of man, took an immortal soul 
and made it the beginning ; thereupon they fashioned 
like a turner a mortal body upon it.” 

Here in this conte.xt wo meet witli a duration of time 
which lirnslim anthor.s, following tlie example of the 
Hindus, call the years of the nwM. People think that 
at their beginnings and endings creation and destruc- 
tion take place as kinds of new formations. This, 
however, is not the belief of the people at large. Ac- 
cording to them, this duration is a day of Brahman 
and a consecutive night of Brahman ; for Brahman is 
intrusted with creating. Further, the coming into 
existence is a motion in that which gi'ows out of some- 
thing different from itself, and the most apparent of 
the causes of this motion are the meteoric motors, i.e. 
the stars. These, however, will never exercise regular 
influences on the world below them unless they move 
and change their shapes in eveiy direction (= their 
aspects). Therefoi’e the coming into existence is limited 
to the day of Brahman, becanse in it only, as the 
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Hindus believe, the stars are moving and their splieres Page 165. 
revolving according to tbeir pre-established order, and 
in consequence the process of coming into existence 
is developed on the surface of the earth without any 
interruption. 

On the contrarA*. during the night of Brahman the 
spheres rest from their motions, and all the stars, as 
well as their apsides and nodes, stand still in one 
particular place. 

In consequence all the alTairsof the earth are in one 
and the same unchanging condition, thereforethecoming 
into existence has ceased, because he who makes things 
come into existence rests. So both the processes of act- 
ing and of being acted upon are suspended ; the elements 
rest from entering into new metamorphoses and com- 
binations, as they rest now in {lacuna ; perhaps: the 
night), and they prepare themselves to belong to new 
beings, which will come into existence on the following 
day of Brahman. 

In this waj' existence ciioulates during the life of 
Brahman, a subject which we shall propound in its 
proper place. 

According to these notions of the Hindus, creation critical 
and destruction onh* refer to the surface of the earth. tiic.wt!ior. 
By such a creation, not one piece of clay comes into 
existence which did not exist before, and bv such a 
destruction not one piece of clay which exists ceases to 
exist. It is quite impossible that the Hindus should 
have the notion of a creation as long as they believe 
that matter existed from all eternity. 

The Hindus represent to their common people the Braiijuau’s 
two durations here mentioned, the day*of Brahman and 
the night of Brahman, as his icaleinj} and sleeping ; and 
we do not disapprove of these terms, as they denote 
something which has a beginning and end. Further, 
the whole of the life of Brahman, consisting of a sue- 
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cession of motion and rest in the world during such a • 
period, is considered as api^lying only to existence, not 
to non-existence, since during it the piece of clay exists 
and, besides, also its shape. The li/e of Brahman is only 
a day for that being who is above him, i.e. Purusha {cf. 
chap. XXXV.). Wh en he dies all compounds are dissolved 
during. his niyht, and in consequence of the annihilation. • 
of the compounds, that also is suspended which kept 
him (Brahman) within the laws of nature. This, then, 
is the rest of Purusha, and of all that is under his 
control {fit. and of his Vehicles). 

Vulgar .TOd When common people describe these things, they 

notions on make the night of Brahman follow after the nighf of 

Bmhmau. Purusha ; and as Purusha is the name for a man, they 
attribute to him sleeping and waking. They derive 
destruction from his snoring, in consequence of whifch 
all things' that hang together break asunder, and 
everything standing is drowned in the sweat of his 
forehead. And more of the like they produce, things 
which the mind declines to accept and the ear refuses 
to hear. 

Therefore the educated Hindus do not share these 
opinions (regarding the waking and sleeping of Brah- 
man), for they know the real nature of sleej). They know 
that the body, a compound of antipathetic humores, 
requires sleep for the purpose of resting, and for this 
purpose that all which nature requires, after being 
• wasted, should be duly replaced. So, in consequence 
of the constant dissolution, the body requires food in 
order to replace that, which had been lost by emacia- 
tion. Further, it requires cohabitation for the purpose 
of perpetuating 'the species by the body, as without 
cohabitation the species would die out. Besides, the 
body requires other things, evil ones, but necessary, 
while simple substances can dispense with them, as 
also He can who is above. them, like to whom there is 
nothing. 
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Fnrtliei\ the Hindus maintain that the world will 
perish in consequence of the conjunction of the twelve 
suns, which appear one after the other in the different 
months, ruining the earth bj* burning and calcining it, 
and by withering and drying up all moist substances. 
Further, the world pei'ishes in consequence of the union 
of the four rains which noAv come down in the different 
seasons of the year : that which has been calcined attracts 
the water and is thereby dissolved. Lastly, the world 
perishes by the cessation of light and by the prevalence 
of darkness and non-existence. By all this the world 
will be dissolved into atoms and be scattered. 

The Matsya-Pnrdnrt says that the fire which burns 
the world has come out of the water ; tlmt until then it 
dwelt on Hount iMahisha in the Knsha-Dvipa, and was 
called by the name of this mountain. 

The Fur«ua says lUat“ Maharloka lies above 

the pole, and that the duration of the stay there is one 
kalpa. When the three worlds burn, the fire and 
smoke injure the inhabitants, and then they rise and 
emigrate to Janaloka. the dwelling-place of the sons of 
Brahman, who preceded creation, viz. Sanaka, Sananda, 
Sanandanada (?). Asuras, Kapila, Vodhu, and Panca- 
sikha." 

The context of these passages makes it clear that 
this destruction of the world takes place at the end of a 
kalpa, and hence is derived the theory of Abii-Jfjishar 
that a deluge takes place at the conjunction of the 
])lauets, because, in fact, they stand in conjunction at 
the end of each catnryuga and at the beginning of each 
kaliyuffa. If this conjunction is not a complete one, 
the deluge, too, will evidently not attain the highest 
degi-ee of its destructive power. The farther we advance 
in the investigation of these subjects, the more light 
will be shed on all ideas of this kind, ajid the better 
the reader will understand all words and terms occur- 
ring in this context. 
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, Alcjrrinshaliri records a tradition, ns representing tlie 
belief of the Jbiddhists, which much rcsemldes the silly 
tales just mentioned. On t.lie sides of Mount M'eru 
there are four worlds, which are alternately civilised or 
desert. A world becomes desert when it is overpowered 
by the lire, in consequence of the rising of seven suns 
one after the other, over it, when the water of the 
fountains dries up, and the burning /ire becomes sc 
strong as to penetrate into the world. A world becomes 
civilised when the lire leaves it and migrates to anothei 
world ; after it has left, a strong wind rises in the world, 
drives the clouds, and makes them rain, so that the 
world becomes like an ocean. Out of its foam shells 
are produced, with which the souls are connected, and 
out of these human beings originate when the water 
has sunk into the ground. Some Buddhists think that 
a man comes by accident from the perishing world to 
the growing world. Since he feels unhappy on account 
of his being alone, out of his thought there arises a 
spouse, and from this couple generation commences. 
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ox THE VAIIIOUS KINDS OF THE DAY Olt NYCHTHEMEnON, 
AND ON DAY AND NIGHT IN rAKTlCULAli. 

Accoudixo to the general usage of Muslims. Hindus, 
and others, a daij or nychthcmeron means the dura- 
tion of one revolution of the sun in a rotation of the 
universe, in which he starts from the one half of a 
great circle and returns to the same. Apparently it is 
divided into two lialres ; tlie dai/ (ie. tiie time of the 
sun’s being visible to the inhabitants of a certain place 
on earth), and the iiig/it (i.c. the time of his being in- 
visible to them). His being visible and being invisible 
are relative facts, which differ as the horizons differ. 
It is well known that the liorizou of the equator, which 
the Hindus call f/ic coimtry tcithoiU latitinlc, cuts the 
circles parallel to the meridian in two halves. In con- 
sequence, day and night are always equal there. How- 
ever, the horizons which cut the parallel circles without 
p.assing through their pole divide them into two un- 
equal halves, the more so the smaller the parallel circles 
are. In consequence, there daj' and night are unequal, 
except at the times of the two equinoxes, when on the 
whole earth, e.vcept Meiu and VadavAmukha, day and 
night are equal. Then all the place.t north and south 
of the line share in this peculiarity of the line, but onlj^ 
at this time, not at any other. * 

The beginning of the day is the sun’s rising above 
the horizon, the beginning of the night his disappearing 
below it. The Hindus consider the day as the first, the 
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night as the second, part of the nyclitlieme^on. There- 
foi'e they call the iorxn^v Sdrwna, i.e. a day depending 
on the risiifg of the sun. Besides, they call it Manila 
shydhoi'dlra, i.c. a hninan day, because, in fact, the great 
mass of their people do not know anj' other kind of day 
but this. Now, assuming the Sdrana to be known to 
the reader, we shall in the following use it as a standard • 
and gauge, in order thereby to determine all the other 
kinds of days. 

After ilm human day follows Pilrtndm aliordtra, i.c. 
the nychthemoron of the’ forefathers, whose spirits, 
according to the belief of the Hindus, dwell in the 
S 2 )here of the moon. Its day and night depend upon 
light and darkness, not upon the rising and setting in 
relation to a certain horizon. When the moon stands 
in the highest parts of the sphere with reference to 
them, this is a day to them ; and when it stands in the 
lowest parts, it is nightto them. Evidently their moon 
is the time of conjunciio7i or full moon, and their mid- 
night is opposition or new moon. TJierefore the nych- 
themeron of .the forefathei's is a complete lunar month, 
the day beginning at the time of half-moon, when the 
light on the moon’s body begins to increase, and the 
night beginning at the time of half-moon, when her 
light begins to wane. This follows of necessity from 
the just-mentioned determination of the noon and mid- 
night of the nychthemeron of the forefathers. Besides, 
it may be brought near to the reader by a comparison, 
as the bright half of the light on the moon’s body may 
be compared to the rising of half of the globe of the ' 
sun over the horizon, and the other half’s setting below 
the horizon. The day of this nychthemeron extends 
from the last quarter of a month to the first quarter of 
the succeeding month ; the night from the first to the 
second quarter of one identical month. The totality 
of these two halves is the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers. 
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^ The dwellings of the Dcvaha, i.c. the spiritual beings, 
are under the two poles; therefore this kind of day 
is called by their name, i.c. the nychtliemcron of the 
Deva. 

■ Aiyabhata of Knsnmapnra says that the Deva see 
one half of the solar year, the Danava the other; that 
the Pitfiras see one half of the lunar month, humau 
beings the other. So one revolution of the sun in the 
zodiac affords day and night both to the Deva and 
Danava, and their totality is a nychthemeron. 

In consequence our year is identical with the nych- 
themeron of tlic Deva. In it, however, day and night 
are not equal (as in the nychthemeron of the fore- 
fathers), because the snn moves slowly in the half of 
the northern declination about its apogee, by which the 
day becomes a little longer. However, this difference 
is not equal to the difference between the visible horizon 
and the real one, for this cannot bo observed on the 
globe of the sun. Besides, according to Hindu nolions, 
the inhabitants of those places are raised above the 
surface of the earth, dwelling on Mount Mern. Who- 
ever holds this view holds regarding the height of Mern 
the same opinions as those we have described in the 
proper place (in chap, xxiii.). In consequence of this 
height of Mount Mern, its horizon must fall a little 
lower (i,c. more southward than the equator), and in 
consequence the rate of the day’s being longer than the 
night is lessened (as then the sun does not entirely 
reach his northern apogee, where he makes the longest 
days). If this were anything else but simply a reli- 
gious tradition of the Hindus, besides being one regard- 
ing which even,, they do not agree among themselves, 
we should try to find, by astronomical calculation, the 
amount of this depression of the horizon of Mount 
Meru below the equator, but as there is no use in this 
subject (Mount Mern being simply an invention), we 
drop it. 
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clffiiigcs of existenco and (1(>strnct,ioii fire constantly * 
going on ni)on the surface of ilio cartli. During the 
otlier Ijalf, i.c. tlie night, there occurs tlic opposite of 
everytliing which occurs in the day ; the earth is not 
changing, hccanse those tilings wliich produce tlie 
clianges are resting and all motions are stopped, as 
nature rests in the night and in the winter, and con- 
centrates itself, preparing for a new existence in the 
day and in the summer. 

Each day of Brahman is a kalpa, ns also each nighty 
and a haljya is that space of time which ]\fuslim anthers 
call the year of the Sindhind. 

Lastly follows the Punuih&horAtra, i.c. the nychthe- 
meron of the All-sonl, which is also called MahAkedpa, 
i.e. the greatest kalpa. The Hindus only nse it for the 
purpose of determining duration in general by some- 
thing like a notion of time, but do not specify it as 
day and night. I almost feel inclined to think that 
the day of this nychtliemeron means the dnration of 
the soul’s being connected with the v\-q, whilst the 
night means the duration of their being separated from 
each other, and of the resting of the souls (from the 
fatigue of being mixed up with the vXyf), and that that 
condition which necessitates the soul’s being connected 
with the vX-q or its being separated from the vX-q reaches 
its periodical end at the end of this nychthemeron, 
'rhe Vishmi-Bharma says: “The life of Brahman is 
the day of Purnsha, and the night of Piirusha has the 
same length.” 

The Hindus agree in assigning to the life of Brahman 
a hundred of his years. The number of our years which 
corresponds to« 07 ie of his years betrays itself to be a 
multiplication of 360 with the number of our years, 
which correspond'" to one nychthemeron of his. We 
have already mentioned (p. 331) the length of the 
nychthemeron of Brahman. How the length of a year 
of Brahman is 3, i io,4do,ocx),ooo of our years {i.e. 
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360 X 8,640,000,000). A. lumclrcd years of the same 
kind, reckoned in oiir years, are represented by the 
same nnmber increased by two ciphers, so that you get 
in the whole *ten ciphers, viz. 311,040,000,000,000. 
This space of time is a daif of Piirnsha ; therefore his 
rrychthemerorr is double of it, viz. 622,080,000,000,000 
of our years. 

Accoi'ding to the Pulisa-Siddhanta, the life of Brah- 
man is a day of Purusha. However, it has also been 
mentioned that a day of Pnmsha is a pardrdh'jl.-ftlpa. 
Other Hindus say that pardrdhalcalpaisihe doijoJ hha, 
i.c. the point, by which they mean the fird vntsc, on 
which all existence depends. The holpn occupies the 
eighteenth place in the scale of the degrees of the nnm- 
bers (see p. 175). It is called parardha, which mean! 
the half of henren. Now, the double of this vroulc 
be the icholc of heaven and the whole nychihemeron 
Therefore hha is represented by the number 864. fol 
lowed by twenty-four ciphers, this number representing 
01' r years (cf. p. 331). 

These terms must, on the whole, be rather consideret 
as a philosophical means of conveying an abstrac 
notion of time than as mathematical values composec 
of the various kinds of numbers, for they are derivec 
from the processes of combination and dissolution, 0 
procreation and destruction. 
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CHAPTEll XXXIV. 

ON THE DIVISION OF THE NYCirniKMEIlON INTO JlINOIt 
PAKTICLES OK TIME. 

The Hindus are foolishly painstaking in inventing the 
most minute particles of time, but tiieir efforts have 
not resulted in a universally adopted and uniform 
system. On the contrar}', yon hardly ever meet with 
two boohs or two men representing the subject iden- 
tically. In the first instance, the nychthemerou is 
divided into sixty minutes or gliniU We read in the 
book Snldham Ijy Utpala the Kashmirian: “If you 
bore in a piece of wood a cylindrical hole of twelve 
fingers’ diameter and six fingers’ height, it contains three 
mand water. If yon boro in the bottom of this hole 
another hole as large as six plaited hairs of the hair of a 
young woman, not of an old one nor of a child, the three 
mand of water will flow out through this hole in one 
gliati” 

Each minute is divided into sixty seconds, called 
s^ihaka or calchaJca, and also vigltatikd. 

Each second is divided into six parts or 'prAna, i.c, 
a htfji. The above-mentioned book, SrAdham, explains 
oorres^jjd in the following manner: “It is the breath 
multipi-iing person who sleeps a noi’mal sleep, and not 
which co: who is fll, who suffers from retention of the 
have alrea is hungry, or has eaten too much, whose 
nychthemeripied with some soitow or pain; for the 
of Brahman 'eeping person varies according to the 
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conditions of Jiis soul, wliich originate either from desire ^ 
or fear, according to the conditions of his body, depend- 
ing upon the emptiness or fnlncss of his stomach, and 
according to various accidents disturbing the kind of 
humor which is considered the most desirable.” 

It is all the same whether we determine the 
.»ccording to this rule (one nychthemeron = 21,600 
pram), or if we divide each ffhaij into 360 parts 
(60 X 360 = 21,600), or each degree of the sphere into 
sixty parts (360 X 60 = 21,600). 

As far as this all Hindus agree with each other in vimvii. 
the matter, though they use different terms. So, for 
instance, Brahmagupta calls the eashaka or seconds 
rinddi, likewise Aryabhata of Knsumapura. Besides 
the latter calls the minutes uMi. Both, however, did 
not use particles of time smaller than the pninn, which 
correspond to the minutes of the sphere (60 X 360). 

For Pulisa says : “ The vtinvics of ihe sphere, which are 
21,600, resemble the normal breaths of man at the time 
of the equinoxes, and when man is in perfect health. 

Daring one breathing of man the sphere revolves as far 
as one minute.” 

Other people insert between minute and second a Ksiiaoa. 
third measure, called kshaiia, which is equal to one- 
fourth of a minute (or fifteen seconds). Each hshann 
is divided into fifteen 7 :ald, each of which is equal to 
one-sixtieth of a minute, and this is the cashal:a, only 
called by another name. 

Among the lower orders of these fractions of time ximesUa. 
there occur three names which are always mentioned 
in the same sequence. The largest is the iimesha, i,c. 
the time during which the eye, in the normal state of 
things, is open between two consecutive looks. The 
lara is the mean, and the irufi tlfe smallest part of 
time, the latter word meaning the cracking of the fore- 
finger against the inside of the thumb, which is with 
them a gesture expressive of astonishment or admira- 
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tion. Tlio relation between these three inpnsiircs varies 
very much. ' According to many of tlie Hindus — 

2 lru(i=l Invn. 

2 /ava = l ntmeshn. 

Further, they differ as to tlie relation between the 
nimcslia and the next liigher order of fractions of time^ 
for according to some the latter (Mshthd) contains 
fifteen, according to others thirty niincsha. Others, 
again, divide each of these tliree measures into eighths, 
so that — 

S lru(i=J lam. 

S lava = l nimefha. 

S n{me»hn= l kiUltfhit (?). 

The latter system is used in the book SrMhava, and 
has also been adopted by H M one of their leained 
astronomers. He makes this division still more sulptle 
by adding a further measure, smaller than the 
which is called aiju, and eight of which are one 

The next higher orders, parts of time larger than A.he 
niviesha, are I'dshthd and leald. We have said alreaady 
(p. 335) that with some Hindus leald is only anotln^sr 
name for caslialca, and is considered as equal to thirty 
Mshthd. Further — 

I hUh(bd=:l5 nimesha, 

I nimalta=2 lava. 

I lava=2 tniti. 
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According to the Vdyu-Pur&na — 

I muhArta = y>kaM. 

I JcaM = 30 hUhtiA. 

1 l-dsh{hu = 15 ttimeska. 

The smaller fractions are disregarded by the Vdya- 
Purdna. 

We have no means of settling the question as to which rago 
of these systems is the most authentic one. Therefore 
it is the best for us to adhere to the theory of Utpala 
and & M F(?), i.c. to divide all measures of time smaller 
than a prdna by eight — 


I prAna = 8 nimesfia. j i lava = 8 trufi. 

I nimet/ia = 8 lava. 1 i tru/i = 8 anu. 

The whole system is represented in the following 
table ; — 


the names of Uie mea- 
sures of time. 

H«w many times the 
Hnallcr one m con- 
tained in tlie Larger 
one. 

How TDivoy o{ it ato con- 
tained in one diiy. 

Ghati, KildS . 

60 

60 

Kshana . 

4 

340 

Cashaka, Vinfidi, | 
Kalfi . \ 

15 

3600 

Prftna 

6 

31 , 600 

Nimc£lia . 

8 

172, Sex) 

Lava 

8 

i,’.82,4CX> 

Truti 

8 

11,059,200 

Anu 

8 

i 88 , 473 , 600 


The Hindus have also a popular kind of division of prahara. 
the n^hthemeron into eight prahara, i.c. changes of 
the watch, and in some parts of thfir country they 
have clepsydne regulated according to the ghaft, by 
which the times of the eight watches are determined. 

After a watch which lasts seven and a half ghaH has 
elapsed, they beat the drum and blow a winding shell 
VOL. I. T 
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, r.'illrd in lVr*iftn r.j>’ihvtu)ii-ii, I <>•(•»» 

ill llii* iinvii of I'ursht'u-, riotvt {)**'<{»!<• hnv** I)f<{n< A?in'd 
fop flit'.'o oloji'iyiltur, nml for flii'ir n'lmini^trftti'iit, 
cicH mill fixt'il iiir<iiiii‘!>. 

Fnrtliop, tin* il.ny ii ilividn! info thirty mtifiinttr, 
but thin divihion i*. not free from o piTtain oij'^ciirify ; 
for finiiicfiinrs yoii fliinb (liot flu; lirirv* 

rdw/ivK till’ mini' l<*ni»jh, MtiOf tify roinpin* tin-m cidn'r 
ivifli til" nnd iny ihnt livo y/;"// jiro on" trvhi'rlo, 
or with till* i(v//»v(o, and {..ny that f>nf I'-nHi i«. flirr i-ftiid 
thria'-fjiiarti'P.M niii/nirin. Ib’p* tin* i;u7i(’i'/o? ari’ tn;fit*''d 
ns if lh"y wcri* /oov*' ({.r. so and .•■o niaiiv 

parts of flic nycIitli"in"ron). Ilov.cvrr, tin* num- 
ber of snob lioiirs of n day or of n nii^hf diffiTs on evory 
dogree of latitude, and fliis nialo’s us tbiuk tbnf tlu* 
K'lifftb of a vii’htlrht duriui^ tbf day is difT"rent from 
its len^'tb diiriiijL," tin* nv/M (for if four watebcsor t1ft"(n 
inttltiUiti represent a day or a nif^bt, the viuhOriox 
nannob bo of the same leiitrfb in the day and in tlie 
nif'bt, except at the times of tbo etpiinoxes). 

On tbo other band, the way in wbicb the Hindus 
count, tbo dominants of the viuhx’rttrs makes us more 
inclined to tbo opposite oiiinion, that, in fact, tbo 
miihih’/fts arc of different length, for in tbo case of day 
and night they simply attribute to each of them fifteen 
dominants. Here tbo mv.hxh'trts arc treated like the 
hora: ohliqwr- Icmporules (f.r. twelve cfpinl parts of the 
day and twelve equal parts of the niglit, which differ 
ns day and night differ). 

Tbo latter opinion is conlirmed by a cnlcnlntion of 
the Hindus which enables them to find the niiBiber of' 
the vmhxhios (which have elapsed of the day) by 
means of tlio digits which the shadow of a person 
at the lime measnVes. From the latter nnmbcr yon 
subtract the digits of the shadow of the person at 
noon, and the remaining number yon look out in the 
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middle column of the following diagram, which we have; 
-taken from some of their metrical compositions. The 
corresponding field of the upper or lower columns 
shows the number of mulviXrtas which you wanted to 
find. 



The muMrlas which i 
have elapsed hcforcy 
noon. . . .J 

1 

2 

3 

H 

s 

6 

1 

1 


How many digits the-j 
shadow in question is 1 
larger than the noon- 1 
shadow . . 

96 

60 

12 

6 

S 


2 



■ The mufiHriai whiohl 
have elapsed a/ier V 
noon . . .J 

14 

13 

12 

It 

10 

9 

8 



The commentator of the Siddhdnta, Pulisa, comments 
on the latter opinion, and blames those who in general 
declare om muMrta to be equal to two gliaii, saying 
that the number of the gliatt of the nychthemeron 
varies in the different parts of the year, whilst the 
number of its muMrtas does not vary. But in another 
place he contradicts himself, where he reasons about 
the measure of the mulvArla. He fixes one muli'Ma as 
equal to 720 prdna or h-eaths, one breath being com- 
posed of two things : the apdna or the inhaling, and 
the prdiia or the exhaling of breath. Two other terms 
of the same meaning are nili 4 vdsa and avahdsa. How- 
ever, i^ one thing is mentioned, the other is tacitly- 
included and understood 5 as, for instance, if you speak 
of days, you include the nights, meaning to express 
days and nights. Accordingly a vmhiirta is 360 apdna 
and ^60 prdya. 

In the same manner, when speaking of the measure 


U'hethortho 

icmgth o{ a 
miiASi-ta is 
variable or 
invnriubic. 

Page 17*. 
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^ called dailMa, in Persian spSd-viuhra. I b/ive seen this 
in the town of PiirslvA/r. Pious people have bequeathed 
for these clepsydrae, and for their administration, lega- 
cies and fixed incomes. 

Further, the day is divided into thirty muhilrta, 
but this division is not free from 'a certain obscurity; 
for sometimes you think that the viuhilrtas hava 
always the same length, since they compare them either 
with the ffhaii, and say that two ffhati are one mnhilrta, 
or with tlie watches, and say that one watch is three and 
three-quarters mnhilrta. Here the muhiirtas are treated 
as if they were horcc ccquinodialcs (i.c. so and so many 
cqucd parts of the nychthemeron). However, the num- 
ber of such hours of a day or of a night differs on every 
degree of latitude, and this makes us think that the 
length of a muhilrta during the day is different from 
its length during the night (for if four watches or fifteen 
muhilrta represent a day or a night, the muhiirtas 
cannot be of. the same length in the day and in the 
night, except at the times of the equinoxes). 

On the other hand, the way in which the Hindus 
count the dominants of the muhiirtas makes us more 
inclined to the opposite opinion,, that, in fact, the 
muhiirtas are of different length, for in the case of day 
and night they simply attribute to each of them fifteen 
dominants. Here the muhiirtas are treated like the 
horce ohliqjca} tcmporales (i,e. twelve equal parts of the 
day and twelve equal parts of the night, which differ 
as day and night differ). 

The latter opinion is confirmed by a calculation of 
the Hindus which enables them to find the number of 
the muhiirtas (which have elapsed of the day) by 
means of the digits which the shadow of a person 
at the time meastfres. Prom the latter number you 
subtract the digits of the shadow of the person at 
noon, and the remaining number you look out in the 
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inul<llo column of the follnwln*; tlinpatn. which we have, 
taken from !=i'mc of their tm-trical compoHitif..n!s. The 
correspoiulinc: fiehl of the npper or lower cohimtJR 
Fhowplho miinlior of ;;j i'/. i? which you wanted to 
find. 


TIk’ i 

lir.vc f’.ijxtii ' - 3 5 *' 

S’.IVMU . . .1 


How iiiriiij 'tij:!!*. ilif'i 

.»l);i'5ow 111 mil".* o-n i" I 

lar^iT tliri’i 5ti'' tie'll- 1 
M’.a'io'v . ,1 


Till' Mii/il'rMJ wltii'lit 

liHVo claii'i't «•/<?!• J t.l 15 li II l'» ') N 

noon . . .1 


Tiie commentator of the.'>'i»Ai7/i/»Hif, I'liliRa, comment!- v.'i,iu,rriia- 
on the latter npininn, and hlamoR thoFc who in p-nera! tu t&'tnU 
declare eiie iiiuhviiit to be ecpi.Tl to fn\i uhnlu Rayinp 
that the number of the nhnii of the nychthemeron 
3'ariep in the different jiarts of the year, whilst the 


number of its iiwhurtfin doe.R not vary. Hut in another 
place he contradicts himself, where he reasons .about. 


the measure of the vwhr\rtn. He fixes one vwhvrtti as 


equal to 720 pnlua or h,rfrf hs, oiw breath being com- 
posed of two things: the opiina or the inhaling, and 
the p/'ditn or the exh.aling of breath. Two other terms 
of the same meaning are and nnLyviUn. How- 

ever, i£one thing is mentioned, the other is tacitly 
included and understood ; as, for instance, if you speak 
of (lop.t, you include the nights, meaning to c.xpress 
days mill nights. Accordingly a m^hiiitu is 360 updnit 
and ^Copnhui. 

In the .same manner, when speaking of the measure 
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•of a gliati, he only mentions the one species of breath, 
connoting the other, for he explains it in general as 
equal to 360 breaths (instead of 1 80 ap&na and 180 
pj'dna). 

If now the muhiirta is measured by ’breaths, it is 
dependent upon the glmfi and the horcc cctpiinoctiales as 
. the gauges of its measure. But this is exactly the con-* 
trary of what Pulisa intends, for he argues against his 
-oijpo’oents who maintain that a day has fifteen mulvArlas 
only, if he who coilnts" them .dwells on the equator or 
somewhere else, hut at the time of the equinoxes. 
Pulisa observes that the ahhijit coincides with noon 
and the beginning of the second half of the day ; 
that, therefore, if the number of the mulvAftas of the 
day varied, the number of the mulvArta called dbhijit 
and denoting noon would vary too " (i.c. it would 
not always be called the . eighth mnhdrta of the 
day). 

. Vy&sa says that the birth of Yudhishthira took place 
in the toliitc half, at noon, at the eighth muhUHa. If an 
opponent means to infer from this that it was the day 
of an equinox, we answer by referring him to the state- 
ment of MRrkandeya, viz. that the birth took place at 
full moon in the month Jyaishtha, a time of the year 
which is far distant from an equinox. 

Further, Vy§,sa says that the birth of Yudhishthira 
took place ai the dbhijit, when the- youth of the night was 
gone, at midnight, at the eighth (muhUrta) of the black 
half in the month of BhS,drapada. This date, too, is 
far distant from an equinox. 

Vasishtha relates that V&sndeva killed &^np 3 ,la, the 
son of the daiSghter of Kaiiisa, at the dbhijit. The 
Hindus tell the following story of ^i^upala. He had 
been born with four hands, and one day his mother 
heard a voice from above saying, “ When that person 
who will kill him touches him, his two superfluous 
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hands will vfall off. Thereupon they put the child to^ 
the bosom of each of those who were present, and when 
it came to be touched by Vdsudeva, the two hands fell 
off, as had been prophesied. Now the aunt spoke 
to him, “ Assuredly you will one day kill my child ; " 
whereupon VS,sudeva, who was still a child, answered, 

“I shall not do that except he deserve it for some 
crime committed intentionally, and I shall not call him 
to account until his misdeeds exceed ten.” 

Some time afterwards Yudhishthira was occupied 
with preparing a sacrifice to the fire in the presence of 
the most famous personages. He consulted Vy^sa as 
to the rank of the guests present and the honours due 
to the president of such an assembly, consisting in the 
presentation of water and roses in a cup, and Vyasa 
advised him to make V^sudeva the president. In this 
assembly also ^iSupala, his cousin, was present, and 
now he began to rage, maintaining that he had a better 
claim to such an honour than Vfisudeva. He boasted 
much and went even so far as to abuse the parent of 
V&sudeva. The latter called the present company to 
witness as to his bad behaviour, and let him do as he 
liked. However, when the affair lasted too long, and 
passed beyond the number of ten (mnMrtas), Yasudeva 
took the cup and threw it at him, as people throw with 
the cahra, and cut off his head. This is the story of 
Silupala. 

He who wants to prove the above-mentioned theory criticisms 
(like Pulisa, viz. that the mnhiirtas are thirty equal 
parts of the nychthemeron), will not succeed unless 
he prew that the ahhijit falls together with noon and 
with the middle of the eighth imihib'ta (so that the'- 
day consists of twice seven and a half equal muhiiiias, 
and likewise the night). As long as he does not prove 
this, the muhfirtas differ in length as days and nights, 
though just in India only very little, and it is possible 
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^hat ia times distant from the eqninoxesr noon falls 
either at the beginning or at the end of the eighth 
mulvArta, or within it. 

How little exact is the learning of the author (Pulisa) 
who meant to prove this, is evident from the fact that 
among his arguments he produces a tradition from 
Garga to this effect, that at the dbliijit of the equatoi"* 

Pngo 173 . there is no shadow ; for, in the fii-st instance, it is not 
true save at the two days of the equinoxes ; and, 
secondly, if it wore true, it would not have anything 
to do with the subject he tries to prove (as the ques- 
tion of the different length of day and night and their 
divisions does not refer to the equator, where day and 
night always eqnal each other, bnt only to southern or 
northern latitudes of the earth). 

Dominants We represent the dominants of the single muhilrias 
in the following table : — 


The number 
of the 
Muhftrtas. 

Tlio dominAnts of tlio MuTifirins 
in tile day. 

Tho domiuAiiU of tho Muhfirtns in the 
night. 

I. 

Sivn, i.e. MabAdeva. 

Rndra, i.e. MahAdeva. 

2 . 

Bbujaga, i.e. the snake. 

Aja, i.e. the lord of all cloven- 
footed animals. 

3* 

3Iitra. 

Ahirbudlinya, the lord of Uttara- 
bhadrapadA. 

4- 

Pitri. 

PAshan, the lord of Bevatt. 

s- 

V.1SU. 

Basra, the lord of A4vin7. 

6 . 

Apas, I.e. the water. 

Antaka, i.e. the angel of death. 

7- 

Vi.4va. 

Agni, i.e. the fire. 

8. 

Virifioya, i.c. Brahman. 

DhAtri, t.e. Brahma tlie preserver. 

9- 

Kc4vara (7), i.e. MahAdeva. 

Soma, the lord of Mrigasjrsha. 

. 10 . 

IndrAgnf. 

Guru, I.e. Jupiter. 

II. 

Indra, the prinoa. 

Hari, i.e. NArAyana. 

12 . 

NisAkara, i.e. the moon. 

Bavi, t.e. the sun. 

13- 

Vanina, i.e. the lord^of the 
clouds. 

Yama, the angel of death. 

14 . 

Aryaman. 

Tvashtri, the lord of CitrA. 

IS- 

BhAgoya (7). 

Anila, {.e. the wind. 


t 
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AUtmtVSV.S ISIUA. 


<‘qua((trml whidi havr rl.x-n," .'“Vr., calciiln- 

^ ion WOtlir] ll.'ivc rt‘htltt<'<i iti Imt'tr 

ff*'''* c-‘rlnin imtncf. fo tlic h‘,»- ,llupu>\ 
iiorK wliioli lifivi- iiniU'il ill tin- fi.llmviiij' InliJo. Wi- tliiiit 
tboy nrc !nl:.’n from thf lioo): l^niilhnni. 


V 

TiS 


NSiMf^ of tK«* 


a <f I iit *t ly. | 


» t 2 . 

i Hr 


i n*l ciUrf 

1 fiV. 

«t IlfllM.kt*, 


tl r(r frs • 


V»i ■'jIv*? 
f»t.» 

♦ t t$f,; i-i-y. 


j 2 

I « 

J' 

5 - 

t). 

7 » 

S, 

9 - 
10. 
II. 


t ** 

1 •« 


.Sniitnv.'i. 

KnrAl.i. 

S;iHr!\. 

Vrpi. 

Vl;.\\n. 

Mrilyio.lrii. 

i^Ullflll. 

Kro<In. 

CniKlAI.t. 

Krfttik.\. 


Ainritn. 


l.ncUy." 

Ifiihirky. 

I.«i'ky.’ 

l.ocfcy. 

l.ncVy. 

l/iil«<-fcy. 

l.urky.' 

Ijticky. 

Lticky. 

Itiicky. 


I<ncky. 


K.Al-iri'.rl. 
Uii'ltiliil. 
V.-iloilioN'i (!). 
‘rt’o.iiih a. 

(iaiotilVn (<’}. 

MftyA. ■ 

D.iiiiarly.n 

.Itt'.ilmrnnt, 

So'hliit. 

VrWiiil. 

JUbariyn ( 7 ). 


CAntiiii.n (?}. 


I'litccki. 
I.urky." 
I.'ioky. 
riilttcky. 
I.tieky.’ 
Viilitrky. 
IjHcky. 
Tnlticky. 
l?iiliicky. 
Lucky. 
Tlio lunji*. 
iinbicK.v 
of nil. f 
Liiekr.' 


mint lime book Visliint-DJiarma mentions, among t ho 7 Jugus 

l?ini"cncc*t'tf' or serpents, a serpent called J^Yiya Iudi/:a. Certain por- 
tions of the honrs of the planets stand under its in- 
pnge 175. flucnce, Tlioy are unlacky, and everything which is 
eaten during them hurts and is of no nse for auythihg. 
Sick people who treat themselves with jioisonons niedi' 
cines do not recover, but dio and perish. During these / 
times no incantation is of any avail against the bi^;j,"rif 
a snake, for the incantation consists in the men'^,jion of 
the Garuija, and 'in those inauspicious times th ^ stork 
himself cannot help in anyway, much less the ilnicntion 
of his name. ^ 

These times are represented in the followi „g table 

■ t 

• i 
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OHAPTEll XXXV. 

ON THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF MONTHS AND YEARS, 

The natural month is the period of the moon’s syno- 
month. dical revolution. We call it physical because it de- 
velops in the same way as all natural phenomena, 
rising out of a certain beginning like non-existence, 
increasing by degrees, and growing, standing still when 
the climax is attained, then descending, waning away 
and decreasing, till at last they return to the non- 
existence whence they came. In the same manner the 
light develops on the body of the moon, since she 
appears after the moonless nights as a crescent, then 
as a young moon (after the third night),_ and as full 
moon, and thereafter returns through the same stages 
to the last night, which is like non7existehce, at all 
events with reference to human senses. It is well 
known to everybody why the moon continues for some 
length of time in the moonless nights, but it is not 
equally known, not even to educated people, why she 
continues some time as full moon. They must learn 
how small the body of the moon is in comparison with 
that of the sun, that in consequence the enlightened 
portion by far exceeds the dark one, and that this 
. is one of the causes why the moon must necessarily 
appear as full moon for some length of time. 

ECfecu of That the moon has certain effects on moist substances, 

mooniigiit. apparently subject to her influences, that, 

for instance, increase and decrease in ebb and flow 
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develop petiodically and parallel with the moon’s^ 
phases, all this is well known to the inhabitants of sea- 
shores and seafaring people. Likewise physicians are 
well aware that she affects tlie humon'S of sick people, 
and that the fever-days revolve parallel with the moon’s 
course. PJiysical scholars know that the life of animals 
««nd plants depends upon the moon, and experimen- 
talists know that she influences marrow and brain, 
eggs and the sediments of wine in casks and jugs, that 
she excites the minds of people who sleep in full moon- 
light, and that she affects (?) linen clothes which are 
exijosed to it. Peasants know how the moon acts upon 
fields of cucumbers, melons, cotton, &c., and even make 
the times for the various kinds of sowing, planting, and 
grafting, and for the covering of the cattle depend upon 
the course of the moon. Lastly, astronomers know that 
meteorologic occurrences depend upon the various phases 
through which the moon passes in her revolutions. 

This is the month, and twelve of them are in tech- 
nical language called n lunar year. 

The natural year is the period of a revolution of the 
sun in the ecliptic. We call it the natural, because it 
comprehends all the stages in the process of generation 
which revolve through the four seasons of the year. 
In the course of it, the rays of the son as passing 
through a window-glass and the shadows of the sun- 
dials reassume the same size, position, and direction in 
which, or from which, they commenced. This is the 
year, and is called the solar one, in antithesis to the 
lunar year. As the lunar month is the twelfth part of 
the hesar yeai*, the twelfth part of the solar year is a 
solar month in theory, the calculatioci being based on 
the mean rotation of the sun. If, however, the calcula- 
tion is based on his varying rotatiSn, a solar month is 
the period of his staying in one sign of the zodiac. 

These are the well-known two kinds of mouths and 
years. 



On linii- 
8o1ar 

calculation. 


Bc(;iuning 
of tlio lunar 
month. 


The month 
counted as 
two halves. 
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^ 'J’lie Hindus call the conjunction (irqdrAii/d, the 
opposition jnXrnimd, and the two cjnartors ATVH (?). 
Some of tliem use the lunar year w’ith lunar months 
and days, whilst others uso tlio lunar year but solar 
months, beginning with o degree of each zodiacal sign. 
The sun's entering a sign is called mnhrdnli. Tliis 
luni-solar calculation is, however, only an approxima-. 
tive one. If they constatitly used it, they w’ould soon 
feel induced to adopt the solar year itself and solar 
months. In using this mixed system they had only 
this advantage, that they could dispense with inter- 
calation. 

Those who use lunar months begin the month with 
conjunction or new moon, and this method is the canoni- 
cal one, whilst the others begin it with the opposition or 
full moon. I have heard peojile say that Varahamihira 
does the latter, but I have not yet been able to ascer- 
tain this from his books. The latter method is for- 
bidden. . Still it seems as if it were rather old, because 
the Veda says : “ Men say the moon has become com- 
plete, and by her becoming complete also the month 
has become complete. Thus they speak because they 
do not know me nor the interpretation of me, for the; 
Creator of the world commenced creating with the white 
half, not with the black half.” But possibly these words 
are only a saying of men (not really a sentence taken 
from the Veda). 

The numeration of the days of the month begins with 
the new moon and the first lunar day is called BRBA, 
and again enumeration begins with full moon {i.e. they 
count twice fifteen days, beginning with new mer.n and 
full moon). Each two days which are equidistant from 
new moon or full moon have the same name (or num- 
ber). In them, light and darkness on the body of the 
moon are in corresponding phases of increasing and 
waning, and the hours of the rising of the moon in one 
day correspond to the hours of her setting in the other. 

I 
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VariouR 
kiiids of 
years. 


The day nf 
' Puruslm. 


^volntiotis of sini and moon in a knlpa, a lunar month 
= 29l Jg-n-!!- 5 - nychtheniern. You find tliis nnmber by 
dividing t,lio sum of the days of tlie Jcalpa by tlie 
numbei’ of its lunar months. Tlie number of the lunar 
months of a hatpa represents the difference between the 
revolutions of sun and moon in it, viz. 53,433,300.000. 

A month has 30 lunar days, for this nnmber is* 
canonical, as the number of 360 is canonical for the 
number of days of a year. The solar month has 30 
solar days and 30j;-J-J-5;-J{}-J- civil days. 

The month of the fathers is equal to 30 of our months, 
and has ‘^ivil days. 

The month of the angels is equal to 30 years, and has 
10.9S7-S4-0- civil days. 

The month of Brahman is equal to 60 haljms, and 
has 94,674,987.000,000 civil days. 

ilie month of Purusha is equal to 2,160,000 Icalpas, 
and has 3,408,299,532,000,000,000 civil days. 

The month of Kha has 

9.497.498.700.000. 000.000.000.000.000.000 civil days. 
By multiplying each of these months by twelve, wo 

get the number of days of the corresponding year. ' . 

The Vmo.r year has 354 iyB-,WT civil days. 

The solar year has 365-3^1^ civil days. 

The year of the fathers has 360 lunar months, or 
10,63 IttVIttt civil days. 

The year of the angels has 360 of our years/ or 
131.493^ civil days. 

The year of Brahman has 720 lealpas, or 

1.136.099.844.000. 000 civil days. 

The year of Pimtsha has 25,920,000 half^s, or 

40.899.594.384.000. 000.000 civil’ days. 

The year of Kha has 

1 1 3,609,984, 4C0, 006, 000,000, ooo,ooo,ooo,ooocivil days. 

The latter number is mentioned by the Hindus, 
although it is written in theii’ books that there is no 
combination of numbers beyond the day of Pimtsha, ior 
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it is the first and the last, and is without a beginning in, 
the past and without an end in the future. The other 
kinds of days, of which months and years (those of the 
fathers, the angels, and Brahman) are composed, refer 
to beings who stand binder Purusha in the order of 
beings, and whose duration is defined by certain limits 
<»iof time. The day of Pttruslia is simply an abstraction 
of the Hindu mind to denote that which is above the 
soul {Atman), for they make no distinction between 
pumsha and Atman except in the order! or sequence in 
which they enumerate them. They speak of Pnrusha 
in terms resembling those of the Siifis, viz. the he is not 
the first, and is not something else. It is quite possible Page 178. 
in imagination to extend the idea of duration from the 
existing present moment towards both sides, i.e. towards 
the past which no longer exists, and towards the future 
which possibly will exist, and to .measure duration ; 
and if some part of it admits of being determined by 
days, imagination also admits reduplications of it in the 
guise of months and years. In all this it is the inten- 
tion of the Hindus that we should refer the years 
invented by them to certain periods of life, beginning 
with the coming into existence, and ending with de- 
struction and death. However, God the Creator is 
sublime beyond either, and also the simple substances 
(air, fire, earth, water) do not know coming into exist- 
ence nor destruction (in periodical returns). Therefore 
we stop with the day of Purusha, and do not think it 
necessary to use still larger periods of time. 

Things wliich do not rest on intrinsic necessity offer a tradition 
a widflsyfield for difference of opinion and arbitrary {he“yra^of 
systematising, so as easily to becomo the source of 
numerous theories. Some of them may be developed 
according to a certain order and rule, whilst others are 
devoid of such. In the latter class I reckon the follow- 
ing theory, but unfortunately I have forgotten from 
what source it has come to me: “33,000 human 
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jeai’s are one year of the Great J 3 ear ; 365000 human 
years are one year of Brahman, and 99,000 linman 
years are one year of the pole.” However, as regards 
the year of Brahman, wo remember that Vilsudeva 
speaks to Arjnna on the battlefield between the two 
ranks: “The day of Brahman is two Icalpas;" and in 
the Brahmasiddhdnla there is a tradition from Vyusa, thff» 
son of Paril^ara, and from the book Smfili, that 
is a day of Devaka, i.e. Brahman, and also a night of 
his. In consequence the there-mentioned theorj’ is 
evidently wrong (one year of Brahman being infinitely 
longer than 36,000 years). BurLhor, 36,000 years are 
the period of one revolution of the fixed stars in the 
ecliptic, since they pass one degree in 100 years, and 
the Great Bear belongs to them. However, in their . 
traditional literature the Hindus separate the Great 
Bear from the fixed stars, and attribute to it a distance , 
from the earth which differs from the real distance, 
and therefore they describe it by qualities and con- 
ditions which in reality do not belong to it. If the 
author of that theory meant by the year of the Great 
Bear one revolution of it, rve do not see why it should 
revolve so much more rapidly than the other fixed 
stars (for, in that case, the diameter of its course would 
be much larger than that of the others), nor why 
it should form an exception to the laws of nature 
(according to which all fixed stars revolve at the same 
distance from the earth and in the same time) ; and • 
the pole has no revolution which might be considered 
as a year of it. From all this I conclude that the 
author of the theory was a man entirely dovaid of 
scientific educaition, and one of the foremost in the 
series of fools who simply invented those years for the 
benefit of people who worship the Great Bear and the 
pole. He had to invent a vast number of years, for 
the more outrageous it was, the more impression it 
would make. 
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CHAPTER XXXYI. 

ON THE FOUU MEASURES OF TIME CALLED MAN'A. 

Maxa and pramdna mean measure. The four kinds 
of measnres are mentioned by Ya'kub Ibn Tarik in his 
book Compositio Spha'rarum, but he did not know them 
thoroughly, and, besides, the names are misspelled, if 
this is not the fault of the copyists. 

They are — 

fiaura-mifna, i.<. the solar measure. 

S&mna-mdna, i.c. the measure depending upon the ritina {civil 
measure). 

Candra-muna, i.c. the lunar measure. 

Xakfhatra-mSna, i.f. the lunar-station measure {sidereal mea- 
sure). 

There are davs of all four kinds of measure, duTS of 
an individual nature, which, when compared with other 
days, show a certain difference of measure. However, 
the number 360 is common to all of them (360 days of 
each class being a year). The chdl days are used as a 
gauge to determine thereby the other days. 

As regards the saura-mdna, it is known that the solar jicamre- 
year has 365^^^ civil days. Dividing this sum by lonr differ- 
360, ^multiplying it by 10 seconds (= day), yon 
get as the measure of the solar day i- ^Y.S ' trg civil day. 

According to the Vishnu-Dharma, this is the time of rage 179. 
the sun’s passing his hhvidi. 

The civil day, based on the sdzana-m&na, is here used 
as the unit of a day, for the purpose of measuring 
thereby the other kinds of days. 
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'J'lio luwr tiny, bnsi'tl on (lit- finuhn mAnn, callf-tl 
'tUhi. Divitlinf' tin* lunar year liy 3f>o or llit* lunar 
inonlli by 30, you g<‘t. a*! llir incaMirc of tlu: tvnur 
fl'iy /I'.s'.-r-IaVi. civil tlnys (imtuy; n.‘atl civil 

tiny)- 

Accortliufj lo Ihe Vi-thnu-Dhunnn, fliis is thr lime 
during wliicli the moon is visible wlien she is far (IIh-., 
tant. from the sun, 

Nnhhutrfi-vifinn is the pcriotl of the moon’s jmssang 
through her twenty-sevon st.itions, viz. 2/.'. days. 
This nnmbor i.s the quotient which you get by dividing 
the days of a htlpa by the nimiber of the revolutions 
of the moon in a h>lj>o. Dividing it. by 27. you get as 
the time of the moon’s passing one station i civil 
days. .Multiplying tiiesamc number by 12, as we have 
done with the lunar month, we get 327 {?;"„} civil days 
as the time of the moon’s passing twelve timo.s through 
•all her stations. Dividing the first number by 30, we get 
as the measure of the .sidere.al day civil days. 

According to the Vhhnu-Dlumm, the sidereal month 
has only twenty-seven days, whilst the months of the 
other measures have thirty days ; and if a year is com- 
posed of these days, it has 327^ days (see .above). 
Evidently there is a fault in the text of Vislimi-Dhnnno, 
as the month is rechoned too short. 

The saura-mdnft is used in the computation of the 
•years which compose the Icaljm and the four yngas in 
the ealuryugns, of the years of the nativities, of the 
equinoxes and solstices, of the sixth parts of the year 
or the seasons, and of the difference between day and 
night in the nychtheraeron. All these things com- 
puted in solar years, months, and days. 

The candra-mdna is used in the computation of the 
eleven Icarana (v. chap. Ixxviii.), in the determination 
of the leap month, in the computation of the sum of 
days of the 'Anardtra (v. chap, li.), and of new moon and 
full moon for lunar and solar eclipses (v. chap, lix.). 
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In all these,things the Hindns nse lunar years, monthSj 
and days, which are called tUJii. 

The sdrana-vutna is used in the calcnlation of the 
vara, i.c. the days of the week, of the ahavgana, i.c. the 
snm of the days of air era (v. chap, li.) ; in determining 
the days of marriage and fasting (v. chap. Ixxv.) ; the 
•"fsAlnka, i.c. the days of childbed (v. chap. Ixix.); the 
days of the tmcleanness of the honses and the vessels 
of the dead (v. chap. IxxiL); the cikitsi'i, i.e. certain 
months and years in which Hindu medical science pre- 
scribes the taking certain medicines ; further in deter- 
mining the 2»'U!/ascitfa, i,c. the days of the expiations 
which the Brahmans make obligatory for those who 
have committed some sin. times during which they are 
obliged to fast and to besmear themselves with butter 
and dung (v. chap. Ixxi.). All these things are deter- 
mined according to sdrana-mdna. 

On the contrary, they do nob determine anything 
by the nalcshatra-vidna, since it is comprehended in the 
candra-mdna. 

Every measure of time which any class of people 
may choose by general consent to call a day, may be 
considered as a mdna. Some such days have already 
been mentioned in a preceding chapter (v. chap, xxxiii.). 
However, the four mdnas par cxcellciicc are those to 
the explanation of which we have limited the present 
chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI r. 

ON THE PAKTS OP THE irONTlI AND 'J'lIE YEAIJ. 

As the year is one revolution of the sun in the ecliptic, 
it is divided in the same way as the ecliptic. The latter 
is divided into two halves, depending upon the two 
solstitial points. Correspondingly the year is divided 
into two halves, each of which is called ayana. 

When the sunleaves tlie point of the winter solstice, he 
begins to move towards the north pole. Therefore this 
part of the year, which is nearly one half, is referred to 
the north and called nitanlyai^a, i.c. the period of the 
sun’s marching through -six zodiacal signs beginning 
with Caper, In consequence, this half of the ecliptic 
is called malcarddi, i.e. having Caper as beginning. 

When the sun leaves the point of the summer solstice 
he begins to move towards the south pole ; therefore 
this second half is referred to the south and called 
dalcsliindyana, i.e. the period of the sun’s marching 
through .six zodiacal signs beginning with Cancer. In 
consequence, this half of the ecliptic is called IcarMdi, 
i.e. having Cancer as beginning. 

Uneducated people use only these two divisions or 
year-halves, because the matter of the two sohlices is 
clear to them from the observation of their senses. 

Further, the ecliptic is divided into two halves, ac- 
cording to its declination from the equator, and this 
division is a more scientific one, less known to the 
people at large than the former, because it rests on 
calculation jind speculation, ’ Each half is called killa. 
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'nmtwhicli.ljas northern decimal ion jpcallcd nUnrnl'uhi 
or incshfitli, i.e. Jtni'inrf Arif~< wf Ifflinniiir/ ; that wliich 
has southern declination is called ihd-sJud-t'ih or iulthfi, 
i.e. Juxrinff Lihrti as 

Further, the eclipl ic is by both these divisions divided TiieffMon*. 
into four parts, and the periods during which the sun 
•»traverscs them are called the st-asims <*/ (he ijrar — spring, 
suminer. autumn, and winter. Accordingly, the r.odiacal 
signs are distributed over the se.asons. However, the 
Hindus do not divide the year into four, but into si.’: 
parts, and call these .«ix part.s ritu. Kach nV« com- 
prehends two solar inonth.«, i.e. the period of the sun’s 
marching through t wo con.secutive zodiacal signs. Their 
names and dominants are repre.^enled, according to the 
most widespread theory, in the following diagram. 

I have been told tl at in the region of Somanath people 
divide the year into three parts, each consisting of four 
months, the first Ijeing rarsliolvla, beginning with the 
month .Ashadha; the second. i.r. the winter; 

and the third, ushinMla, i.t. the .summer. 
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, I am inclined to think that the Hindus, divide the 
ecliptic by such an opening of the circle which divides 
the circumference of a circle into six parts, a measure 
which is equal to the radius, beginning with the two 
solstitial points, and that therefore they use sixth parts 
of the ecliptic. If this is really the case, we must not 
forget that we, too, sometimes divide the ecliptic, be- * 
ginning with the two solstitial points, at other times 
beginning with the equinoctial points, and that we use 
the division of the ecliptic .in twelfth parts side by 
side with that in fourth parts. 

The months are divided into halves from new moon 
to full moon, and from full moon to new moon. The 
Vishnu-Bliarma mentions the dominants of the halves 
of the months, as we give them in the following table : — 


Tlio Names of tlio 
months. 

the dominanU of the 
Bright ImU of each 
month. 

Tho dominants of the 
Black half of each 
mouth. 

Cailra 

Twaslitri 

yfimya. 

Taisfikba 

Indragn! 

Agncya. 

Jyalslitha . 

Sukra 

Bandrn. 

AsbUillia 

VWvedeviih 

Siirpa. 

Sr&raiia 

Vishnu 

Pitrya. 

niifldra^ada ■ . 

^ja . 

Santa. 

A^vajaja . 

Asana (7) 

Haitra. 

Kilrttika 

Agni . 

Sakra. 

Mfirgaslrsha 

Saumya 

Nirriti. 

Paustia 

Jivn . 

Visiinn. 

Manila 

Pitrya 

Varnna. 

Plifdguna . 

• 

Bhaga 

PAshau. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

on THE VARIOUS MEASURES OF TIME COMPOSED OF 
DAYS, THE LIFE OF BRAHMAN INCLUDED. 

The day is called dimas (dimam), in classical language 
divasa, the night rdtrt, and the nychthemeron ahm'dtra. 
The month is called inidsa and its half ^a/aAn. The first 
or white half is called htlclapaksha, because the first 
parts of its nights have moonlight at times when people 
do not yet sleep, when the light on the moon’s body 
increases and the dark portion decreases. The other 
or hlach half is called krishiapakslia, because the first 
parts of its nights are moonless, whilst other parts have 
moonlight, but only then when people sleep. They are 
the nights when the light on the body of the moon 
wanes, whilst the dark part increases. 

The sum of two months is a but this is only an 
approximative definitign, for the month which has two 
paksha is a lunar month, whilst that one the double 
of which is a ritu is a solar month. ' 

Six ritii are a year of mankind, a solar year, which 
is called larh or barkh or barsk, the three sounds h, 
kh, and sh being much confounded in the mouth of the 
HmdiK>(Skr. varsha). 

Three hundred and sixty years of mianMnd are one 
year of the angels, called dibba-barh (divya-varsha), and 
I2,cxx)years of the angels are unanimously reckoned as 
one eaturi/uga. There is a difference of opinion only 
re^rding the four parts of the caturyuga and regarding 
the multiplications of it which form a mapxaniara and 
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a hcdpa. This subject will be fully explained in the 
proper place (v. chaps, xli. and xliv.). 

Two halpas .are a day of Brahman. It is the same 
if we say two Jcalpas or 28 mnnvantaras, for 360 days 
of Brahman are a year of .Brahman, i.c. 720 Icalpas or 
10,080 manmntaras. 

Further, they say that the life of Brahman is 100 of •» . 
his years, i.e. y2,ooo Icalpas or 1,008,000 manvaniaras. 

In the present book we do not go beyond this limit. 
The book Vislinu-Bliarma has a tradition from Mfir- 
kandeya, who answers a question of Vajra in these 
words: Kdlpa is the day of Brahman, and the same 
is a night of his. Therefore 720 kalpas are a year of ' 
his, and his life has 100 such years. These 100 years 
are one day of Furusba, and the same is a night of his. 
How many Brahmans, however, have already preceded 
Purusha, none knows but he who can count the sand 
of the Ganges or the drops of the rain.” 
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last for. ever, even when the preceding ;Qve beings 
perish.” 

We have already mentioned that the life of Brahman 
is as long as 72,000 kalpas. All numbers which we 
shall here mention are kalpas. 

. If the life of Brahman is a day of Ke^ava, his year, 
consisting of three hundred and sixty days, has** 
25,920,000 halpids, and his life, 2,592,000,000 kalpas. 
The latter is i day of MahAdeva ; his life, therefore, 
93,3i2,ooo,ooo,ooo/iaZ7Jrts. Thelatterisi day of l^vara; 
therefore his life. 3,359,232,000,000,000,000 kalpas. 
The latter is i day of SadA^iva; therefore his life 
1 20,93 2,3 5 2,000,000,000,000,000 kalpas. The latter is 
one day of Virancana, of which the pardrdhakalpa is 
only relatively a very small part (v. p. 175). 

Whatever may be the nature of these calculations, 
apparently the day and the centennium are the elements 
out of which the whole from beginning to end has 
been constructed. Others, however, build their system 
on the small particles of the day which we have pre- 
viously mentioned (in chap, xxxiv.). In consequence, 
these people differ among themselves regarding that- 
which they compose, as they differ regarding the par- • 
tides out of which they compose. We shall here give 
one system of this kind as invented by those who use 
the following metrologic system : — 

I ghati = i6 hild. 

1 hil& = 30 VdshtM. 

I kdshtM = 30 nimtha. 

1 nimesha = 2 lava. 

I lava = 2 truli. 

The reason of «thiB division is, as they maintain, the 
fact that the day of Siva is composed out of similar 
particles ; for the life of Brahman is one ffhait of Hari, 
i.e. VAsudeva. The life of the latter is 100 years, or 
one kald of Eudra, i.c. MahAdeva ; the life of the latter 
is 100 years, or one kdshthd of Isvara ; the life of the 
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numhiT.'. (Io»l takes can* that their tree** do not irrow 
into heaven. 
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ON THE SAlflUIII, THE INTERVAL BETWEEN TWO PERIODS ' 
OP TIME, FORMING THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN 
THEM. 

Pogo 184. The original samdM is the interval between day and 
of two night, t.e. morning-dawn, called sariidhi udaya, i.c. the 
samdlii of the rising, and evening dawn, called sani- 
dhi cLstamana, i,e. the swriidhi of the setting.- The 
Hindus require them for a religions reason, for the 
Brahmans wash themselves during them, and also at 
noon in the midst between them for dinner, whence an 
uninitiated person might infer that there is still a thii'd 
sariidhi.- However, none who knows the subject pro- 
perly will count more than two sariidhis. 

The PurUnas relate the following story of King Hiran- 
yakaSipu, of the class of the Daitya : — 
story of By practising devotion for a long period, he had 
earned the claim that any prayer of his should be 
PraWflda.™ granted. He asked for dernal life, but only lony life' 
was granted to him, for eternity is. a quality of the 
Creator alone. Not having obtained the realisation 
of this wish, he desired that his death should not be 
effected by the hand of a human being, angel, or*demon, 
and that it should not take place on earth nor in heaven, 
neither in the night nor in the day. By such clauses 
he meant to avoid d'eath, which is unavoidable by man. 
His wish was granted to him. 

This wish reminds one of the wish of the devil that 
he should be allowed to live till the day of resurrection. 
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because on .that dav all beinijs would rise frotn death. 
However, he did not attain his object, as it was only 
conceded to him to live till the day of the well-known 
time, of which it has been said that it is the last of the 
days of trouble. 

The king had a son called PrahlAda, whom lie in- 
irusted to a teacher when he grew up. One day the 
king ordered him into his presence to learn what he 
was studying. Now the boy recited to him a poem, 
the meaning of which was that only Vishnu exists, 
whilst everything else is illusion. This went much 
against the opinions of his father, who hated Vishnu, 
and therefore he ordered the boy to be intrusted to 
another master, and th.it he should learn to distii.- 
gnish a friend from an enemy. Thereupon he waited 
a certain time, and then examined him again, when the 
boy answered, " I have learned what you have ordered, 
but I do not want it, for I am in friendship alike with 
everything, not in enmity with anything.” Now his 
father became angry and ordered him to be poisoned. 
The boy took the poison in the name of God and thought 
of Vishnu, and lo ! it did not hurt him. His father 
said, “Do you know witchcraft and incantations ? ” The 
boy answered, “ No, but the God who has created me 
and given me to thee watches over me." Now the 
wrath of the king increased, and he gave orders to 
throw him into the deep sea. But the sea threw him 
out again, and he returned to his place. Then he was 
thrown before the king into a huge blazing fire, but it 
did not hurt him. Standing in the flame, he began to 
, convert with his father on God and his power. When 
the boy by chance said that Vishnu js in every place, 
his father said, “ Is he also in this column of the por- 
tico ? ” The boy said, “ Yes.” Tlfen his father jumped 
against the column and beat it, whereupon Narasiihha 
came forth from it, a human figure with a lion’s head, 
therefore neither a human being, nor an angel, nor a 
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calculation by 6® 50', and that this difference will in- 
crease in fntnre by one minnto eveiy year. 

These are the words of a man wlio either was him- 
self a most careful practical observer, or who examined 
the observations of former astronomers which he had 
at his disposal, and thereby found out the amount of 
4^he annual difference. No doubt, also, other people 
have perceived the same or a similar difference by 
means of the calculation of the noon-shadows. There- 
fore (as this observation was- already much known) 
Utpala of Kashmir has taken this theory from Piinjala. 

This conjecture of mine is confirmed b\' the fact that 
the Hindus prefix the samdhis of the solstices to each 
of the six seasons of the year, in consequence of which 
they begin already with the twenty-third degree of the 
next preceding signs. 

The Iliudus assume a fnmdhi, too, between the dif- 
ferent ytigas and between the manvatitards ; but as the 
bases of this theory are hypothetical, so everything else 
derived from them is hypothetical. We shall give a 
sufficient ex|)lauation of these things in the proper 
place. 
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Sine- llo'y hr*' ••ifiV //•!' .< il-rivnl from tin* ri^uy o: 1?:^* 
null, tlii'V fir*' nlf-'rt «'.'»U«'il lAu/t «y cirtK, for row:'; 
prosiippo'ch nil linriroti, nnd nti liorirott 5 ,** oiii' of tl:*' 
iif*cr.*!?;»ry alltHiHtr.>i of tho oartli. 

Hy t 111' .‘■.’lino imtiH'. pi-opK' al.‘-o call 

till' hiiin of days of nny era hj> to « o’rtoiii dat'\ 

Our Mtislitii aiitliors call the day.- of t!u> halp-a //'»• 
thii/$ o/ thf or I'tf tixyi (>f //;#• t'tirAi, countiiii' 

tlif’in ns i,577,9t<»,450,OOD dny-s (s hiuut or civil dny.s), 
or 4 , 320 .CXX >.000 solar years, or .{.452.775.000 lunar 
j’car.*. The .saino stun of dny.s converted into yoar.< of 
360 civil days isotpial {04,383,101.250 of them, and to 
1 2 ,000,000 iliri/fi-j/oirs, r 

The .Aditya-l’iirana saj'.s : '* i.s compo.n’d of 

hi/, which inean.s the existotice of the specie.^ in the 
world, and jviiw, xfhich means their de.^truction and 
disappearance. The sum of this oxisling and perish- 
iii" is a hiljxi," 

llrahmagnptn says : “ Since the planet.s and mankind 
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in tbe world came into existence at the beginning of 
the day of Brahman, and since they both perish at 
the end of it. we must adopt this day of their existence 
as a I'alpn, not anotlier period.” 

In another xdace he says : “ A thousand cutv.njuijn are 
one day of Dcntka, i.c. Brahman, and a night of his is 
a^f the same length. Therefore his day is equal to 2000 
caluri/wja. 

In the same wav Vvasa the son of I’arasara savs : “IJe 

* » • 

who believes that icxx) cniuiyi'fiita are a day .'iiul 1000 
oriuriptya.'i a night, knows Brahm.an.’’ 

IVithin the space of a htfp't 71 oHuritiigiiA are etpial 
to I mttuu, i.c. mirnvnntura. or M.ami-period. and 14 
manun are equal to 1 halpn. Jlnltiplying 71 by 14, 
yon get 994 caturyugas as the period of 14 vuntrnit- 
inras, and a remainder of 6 cutnrytif/fts till the end of 
the kalpu. 

If we, however, divide these 6 caturyugifs by 15, in 
order to find the snrluUn both at the beginning and end 
of each of the 14 vimintiiltirax, the number of the 
samdhis being by i larger than that of the vvinriintams, 
the quotient is ?ths. If we now insert ? rafuryugri 
between each two consecutive vuniranfarfis, and add the 
same amount both at the beginning of the fij’st and tbe 
end of the last vianmntaras, the fraction of V disaj)- 
pears at the end of 1 5 manvantaras (? x 1 5 = 6). Tho 
fractions at the beginning and end of the I:al2M repre- 
sent the samdhi, i.c. a common link. A hnlpo, includ- 
ing its saihdhi, has 1000 caluryugas. as we have said in 
the first part of this chapter. 

The ^igle parts of a kaljxi stand in a constant rela- 
tion to each other, one bearing witness regarding the 
other. For it commences with tbe vernal equinox, a 
Sunday, the conjunction of the planets, their apsides 
and nodes, which takes place there where there is neither 
Eevati nor Asvini, i.c. between them, at the beginning 
of file month Caitra. and in the moment of the sun's 
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rising over Laiikfi. When there occurs an irregularity 
with one of these conditions, all the others become con- 
fused and are no longer valid. * 

We have already mentioned the number of the days 
and the years of a Icalpa. Accordingly a caluryuga, as 
of O' has 1,577,916,450 days and 4,320,000 
years. The numbers show the relation between a Icalpr ^ 
and a caturyuga, and show further how to determine 
the one by the other. 

All we have said in this chapter rests on the theory 
of Brahmagupta and on the arguments by which he 
supports it. 

Aryabhata the elder and Pulisa compose the manvan- 
tara from 72 caturytig/xs, and the halpa from 14 maTi- 
vantaras, without inserting anywhere a sainidhi. There- 
fore, according to them, a hal2M has 1008 caturyugas ; 
further, \2,og6,ooo divyayears, or 4,354,560,000 human 
years. 

According to Pulisa, a caturyuga has 1,577,917,800- 
days. According to him, therefore, the sum of the 
days of a kalpa would be 1,590,541, 142,400. These are 
the numbers which he uses in his book. 

I have not been able to find anything of the books 
of Aryabhata. All I know of him I know through 
the quotations from him given by Brahmagupta. The 
latter says in a treatise called Critical Bcsearch on the 
Basis of the Canons, that according to Aryabhata the 
sum of the days of a caluryuga is 1,577,917,500, i.c. 

300 days less than according to Pulisa. - Therefore Arya- 
bhata would give to a kalpa 1,590,540,840,000 days. 

According to Aiyabhata and Pulisa, the kflpa and 
caturyuga begin, with midnight which follows after the 
day the beginning of which is the beginning of the 
kalj^q,, according td Brahmagupta. 

Aryabhata of Kusumapura, who belongs to the school 
of the elder Aryabhata, says in a small book of his on 
Al-ntftJ), that “ 1008 caturyugas are one day of Brah- 
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CHAPTER XLIL 

ON THE DIVISION OF THE CATUJtYUGA INTO YUGAS, AND 

THE DIFFEIIENT OPINIONS llEGARDING THE LATTEK. 

Tiio siiigio The author of the VisJinu-Dharvm says : ‘ ‘ Twelve hiin- 
mt^uga dred divya years are one yitga, called tisliya. Tlie double 
of it is a dvdpara, the triple a tretd, the quadruple a 
sJahma-''”^ aud all iovxyugas together are one caluryuga, i.e. 
gupta. yiigas or sums. 

Seventy-one caturyugas are one' manvantara, and 
14 manmntaras, together with a sa^hdld of the duraticln 
of one hritayiiga between each two of them, are onie 
■Icalpa. Two Jcalpas are a nychthemeron of Brahman, 
and his life is a hundred years, or one day of Purusha, 
the first man, of whom neither beginning nor end is 
known.” 

This is what Varuna, the lord of the water, communi- 
cated to Rd.ma, the son of Da^aratha, in primeval times, 
since he knew these things thoroughly. The same 
information has also been given by Bhargava, i.c/ 
MS,rkandeya, who had such a perfect knowledge of time 
that he easily mastered every number. He is to the 
Hindus like the angel of death, who kills tlv'm with 
his seat, being aprati-dhi'ishya (irresistible). 

Brahmagupta says : “ The book Smriti mentions that 
4000 devalca years are one Imtayvga, but together with 
a sarhdhi of 400 years and a samdhydmia of 400 years, 
a kritayuga has 4800 devaka years. 

“Three thpusandyears are one tretdyuga, but together 
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with a savi^Jii and a samdhjfdm^a, each of 300 years, a^ 
trctdyuff(( has 3600 years. 

“Two thousand years are a tlnq^ara, but together 
with a and a each of 200 years, 

a drdpara has 2400 years. 

“A thousand years are one kali, but together with a 
*liamdhi and a sanidhydmsa, each of too years, a kali- 
yntia has 1200 years.” 

This is what Brahmagupta quotes from the book 
Smriiu 

“ Dirva i/cars are chanced into human rears bi' being Duration of 
multiplied by 360. Accordingly the four yitya.'< have 
the following sums of human years : — 

A krilaytign has 1,440,000 rears, 

besides 144,000 „ tniUiihi, 

and 144,000 ., raiiidhijihiifn, 

Snm total i ,748.000 years s one Kritiifniga. 

A tretuijuga has i,oSo,ooo years, 

besides toS.ooo „ taiiidht, 

and loS.ooo „ .•«iarf/iy«wVn. rage iSS. 

Sum total i ,496,000 years = one (rdiiyuija. 

A dviljiam has 740,000 years, 

besides 74,000 „ taihdhi, 

and 74,000 „ taiiidhyihuia. 

Sum total 864,000 years=onc drSpura. 

A Ml has 360,000 years, 

besides 36,000 ,, satitdhi, 

and 36,000 „ miiidA'/uiiiNi, 

Sum total 432,000 ycars=one hdiyu'in. 

“Thejsum of tlie h'iia and Ircld is 3,024,000 years, 
and the sum of the krita, iretu, .vnd dvdjmra is 
3,888,000 years.” 

Further, Brahmagupta says that “Aryabhata con- SiTiibliafa 
siders the four yugas as the four equal parts of a catiir- quoted hy 
yuga. Thus he differs from the doctrine of the hook giipta. * 
Smnti, pst mentioned, and he who differs ^rom ns is an 
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^opponent.” f)ii tlio other Imnil, lirahmagiiptn praise.*) 
I’aiilisa for wJiat he doe.s, .‘liiice he (loe.i not difTer from 
tho bool: Nmyiti ; for he .miblrncl** 1200 from Ihe 
riSoo years of I lie l.rihn/u'/ii, ami dimini.'ihe.*! the re- 
mainder Hlill jnore and more, so n.s (0 yvijiui wliich 
correspond with those of the Siitrili, but i/m/'w without 
mn'ndhi and tonh'l/it/dihsff. A.s regards the Greehs, \v6* 
may notice that they have nothing like tho tradition 
of tho Nni)‘ili, for they do not ineasiire time hyyii/jtts, 
vinnriniiortis,- or halpot. 

So far llio rjiiotation from Itrahniagiipta. 

As is well known, there j.s no dilFcrenco of opinion 
on tho Sinn of t ho years of a complet e ratvnjvfjn. There- 
fore, accoi-ding to Aryabha(a, iho hilipitiia has SOOOdii't/a 
yeai’s or i,oSo,ooo human years. JCacli two i/iiff'ts has 
6000 divi/fi years or 2,160,000 human years. Each 
three yi({/as has 9000 .dirt/a years or 3,240,000 human 
years. 

There is a tradition that PauHsa in his Siddhdnta 
specifies various new rales for the computation of these 
numbers, some of which may bo accepted, whilst others 
are to be rejected. So in the rulo for the computation 
of tho yugas ho puts 48 as the basis and subtracts one- , 
fourth of it, so as to got 36, 'J’hen ho again subtracts 
12, for this number is his basis of subtraction, so as to 
get 24, and subtracting the same number a third time, 
he gets 12. These 12 ho multiplies by 100, and tho 
2)roduct represents the number of divya- years of the 
ytigas. 

If he had made the number 60 tho basis, for most 
things may be determined by it, and had made one-fifth 
of it the basis of subtraction, or if he had subtracted 
from 60 consecutive fractions of the remaining number, • 
first -J- =12, from fhe remainder ^ = 12, from the re- 
mainder J = 12, and from the remainder 1 = 12, he 
would have obtained the same result which he has found 
by his metliQd (60 - =48, - ^ = 36, - ^ = 24, - i = 1 2). 
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It is possible that PauHsa simply nientioas this method 
as one among others, and that it is not that one in par^ 
ticnlar which ho himself adopted. A translation of his 
whole work into Arabic has not hitherto yet been nnder- 
taken, bec-ause in his mathematical problems there is 
an evident religions and theological tendency. 

•> Pnlisa deviates from the rule which he himself gives Pnu.jicai- 

. , ciilntcs hnw 

when he wants to compute how many of onr years have mucii^oMiie 
elapsed of the life of Brahman before the present kahw. wtm jia»‘ 

1.1. .. •» n elaiKCil be- 

up to the time of his writing, eight years live months forotborre- 
and four days of a new kalpa had elapsed. He counts 
6o6S kalpa^f. As, according to him, a knipa has lOOS 
caluryvgaft, he multiplies this nmnber by lOoS and gets 
6,1 i6,544 catiii'ifvtjas. These he changes into yugas by 
multiplying them by 4, and he gets 24,466,176 yvyas. 

As a yjtga, according to him, has i,oSo,ocx> years, he 
multiplies the number of yugas by 1,080,000, and gets nigoiEj. 
as the product 26,423,470,080,000, i.c. the number of 
years which have elapsed of the life of Brahman before 
the present kalpa. 

Perhaps it will seem strange to the followers of 
Brahmagupta that he (Pulisa) has not changed the cuiation. 
catvryvga$ into exact yugaa, but simply changed them 
into fourth parts (by dividing them by 4), and, mul- 
tiplied these fourth parts by the number of years of a 
single fourth part. 

Now, we. do not ask him w'hat is the use of repre- 
senting the eaiuryugas as fourth parts, inasmuch as 
they have no fraction which, in this manner, must be 
reduced to wholes. The multiplication of the whole 
catury^gas by the years of one complete catunjuga, i.e. 
4,320,000, would have been sufficiently lengthy. We, 
however, say that he would be correct in doing so if he 
had not been influenced by the il'ish of bringing the 
elapsed years of the present kalpa into relation with the 
last-mentioned number, and multiplied the complete 
elapsed manvantaras by 72 in agreement w’ith his 
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ilieoiy; fniUifr, if !ir Imd not ninltipliocl tiio product 
l)y tlif? ypai-K of n ai/ttn/nt/ii, wliicli {'ivos <li(; ])rodiicf of 
1,866,240,000 yearp, and, innrcovfr, had not nitiifipliHl 
tlio ninnher of tlio complete wliicli Jmve 

elapsed of the current viaiirriiilnm hy the .years of a 
single Cfitiiri/ii;/ii, which gives the ]>rodnct of 116, 640, coo 
years. Of the current aihfn/i>/in there have el.apsed* 
three yufjim, i.r. according to liini, 3,240,000 years. Tlie 
latter nuniher rcpre.senls Ihreo-foiirths of the years of a 
r.(tfnn/iif/ft. Jle nsc.s the same numherwhen computing 
the n-eelc-day of a date by mcatis of tho number of the 
days of the here-mentioned number of years. If he 
believed in tlio above-mentioned rule, he would use it 
whore it i.s rcf/uired. and lie would reckon the three 
yugrix as nine-tenths of a cnltm/uga. 

Now, it is evident that that which IJrahmagupta re- 
lates on his authority, and with which ho himself agrees, 
is entirely unfounded ; but he is blind to this from sheer 
hatred of Aryabhata, whom ho abuses excessively. And 
in this re.spect Aryabhata and I’nlisa are tho same to 
him. I take for rvitnoss tho passage of Brahmagupta 
where ho says that Aryabhata has subtracted something' 
from tho cycles of the Gaimt Drttconin and of the (qms 
of the moon, and thereby rendered confused the com- 
putation of the eclipse. He is rude enough to compare 
Aiyabhata to a worm which, eating the wood, by chance 
describes certain characters in it, without understanding 
them and without intending to di'aw them. “ He, how- 
ever, who knows these things thoroughly stands oppo- 
site to Aryabhata, Srishena, and Vishnucandra like the 
lion against gazelles. They are not capable ofeJetting 
him see their faces.” In such offensive terms he attacks 
Aryabhata and maltreats him. 

We have already fiientioned (v. chap, xli.) how many 
civil days (sdvana) a caUm/uga has according to the 
three scholars. Pulisa gives it 1350 days more than 
' Brahmagupta, but the liumber of years of a calurguga 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

A DESOUiPTION OP TUB FOUR YUGAS, AND OF ALL THAT 
IS EXPECTED TO TAKE PLACE AT THE END OF THE 
FOURTH YUGA. 

The ancient Greeks held regarding tlie earth varions • 
opinions, of which we shall relate one for the sake of 
an example. 

The disasters which from time to time befal the earth, 
both from above and from below, differ in quality and 
quantity. Erequently it has experienced one so in- 
commensurable in quality or in quantity, or in both 
together, that there was no remedy against it, and that 
no flight or caution was of any avail. The catastrophe 
comes on like a deluge or an earthquake, bringing 
destruction either by the breaking in of the surface, 
or by drowning with water which breaks forth, or by 
burning with hot stones, and ashes that are thrown 
out, by thunderstorms, by landslips, and typhoons ; fur- 
ther, by contagious and other diseases, by pestilence, 
and more of the like. Thereby a large region is stripped - 
of its inhabitants ; but when after a while, after the 
disaster and its consequences have passed away, the 
country begins to recover and to show new signscof life, 
then different people flock there together like wild 
animals, who formerly were dwelling in hiding-holes 
and on the -tops of the mountains. They, become 
civilised by ’ assisting each other against common foes, 
wild beasts or men', and furthering each other in tjie 
hope for a lif^ in safety and joy. Thus they increase 
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to great numbers ; but then ambition, circling round 
them with tbe wings of wrath and envy, begins to dis- 
turb the serene bliss of their life. 

Sometimes a nation of such a kind derives its pedi- 
gree from a person who first settled in the place or 
distinguished himself by something or other, so that he 
alone continues to live in the recollection of the suc- 
ceeding generations, whilst all others beside him are 
forgotten. Plato mentions in the Book of La ics Zeus, i.c. 

Jupiter, as the forefather of the Greeks, and to Zeus is Pedigree of 
traced back the pedigree of Hippocrates, which is men- emtes. 
tioned in the last chapters added at the end of the book. 

We must, however, observe that the pedigree contains 
only very few generations, not more than fourteen. It is 
the' following ; — ^Hippokrates — Gnosidikos — ^Nebros — 
Sostratos — Theodores — Kleomy ttades — Krisamis — 
Dardanas — Sostratos — (?) — Hippolochos — Po- 
daleirios — Machaon — Asclepios — Apollo — Zens — Kro- 
nos, i.e. Saturn. 

The Hindus have similar traditions regarding the Hindu 
Caturyuga, for according to them, at the beginning of regarding 
it, i.c. at the beginningof Kritayuga, there was happiness ages or 
and safety, fertility and abundance, health and force, 
ample knowledge and a great number of Brahmans. 

The good is complete in this age, like foui’-fourths of a 
whole, and life lasted 4(X)0 years alike for all beings 
during this whole space of time. 

Thereupon things began to decrease and to be mixed 
with opposite elements to such a degree, that at the 
beginning of Tretaynga the good was thrice as much as 
the invading bad, and that bliss was three-quarters of 
the whole. There were a greater number of Ivshat- 
riyas than of Brahmans, and life had the same length * 
as in the preceding age. So it is represented by the 
Vishmi-Dharma, whilst analogy requires that it should 
b^ shorter by the same amount than bliss is smaller, i.e. 
by one-fourth. In this age, when olToring to the fire, 
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they begin <o kill nniinnls anti to tear off plant?, prac- 
tices which before were unknown. 

Thus the evil increases till, .it the beginning of Dva- 
par.a, evil ami good exist in erpinl proportions, and like- 
wise bliss and misfortune. The climates begiirto differ, 
there is much killing going on, .and the religions become 
different. Jjifo becomes shorter, and lasts only 400 
years, according to the Vhhni-Dhnrina. At the begin- 
ning of Tishya, i.c. Kaliyuga, evil is thrice as much as 
tho remaining good. 

The Hindus have seveml well-known tnaditions of 
events which arc said to h.avo occurred in the Treta and 
Dv.apara c.g. the story of Uiimiv, who killed ]{a- 

Pngo 191. v.ana ; that of Para^nrunia tho Hrahman, who killed every 
ICshatriya he laid hold upon, revenging on them the 
death of his father. They think that he lives in he.aven, 
tlmthe has already twenty-one times appeared on earth, 
and that ho will again appear. Farther, the story of 
the war of the children of Papflu with those of Kura. 

Tn the Kaliyuga evil increases, till at last it results 
in the destraction of all good. At that time the inhabi- 
tants of the earth perish, .and a new race rises out of 
those who are scattered through the mountains and hide 
themselves in c.aves, uniting for the purpose of worship- 
ping and flying from the horrid, demoniac hainan race. 
Therefore this age is called Krilayuga, which means 
“ Being re.ady for going away after having finished the 
work.” 

DuscripUon In the story of Sannaka which Venns received* from 
Kaiiy«g>‘- Brahman, God speaks to him in the following words : 

“ When the Kaliyuga comes, I send Buddhodam, the 
soil of Siiddhodanar.the pious, to spread the good in the 
creation. But then the MvJiammira, i.c. the red-weai’- 
ing ones, who derive their origin from him, will change 
everything that he has brought, and the dignity of the 
Brahmans will be gone to such a degree that a Sftdr^, 
their servant, will be impudent towards them, and that 
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of them will know how long it is. The one^will die as 
an embryo, the other as a baby or child. The pions 
. will be torn away and will not have a^long life, but 
he who does evil and denies religion will live longer. 
Sddras will be kings, and will be like rapaciqns wolves', 
robbing the others of all that pleases them. The doings 
of the Srahmans will be of the ' same kind, but the e « 
majority will be Shdras and brigands. The laws of the 
■ Brahmans will.be abolished. People will point with 
* their fingers at those who worry themselves with the 
practice of frugality and poverty as a curiosily, will 
despise them, and will wonder at a man worshipping 
Vishnu ; for all of them have become of the same 
(wicked) character. Therefoi’e any wish will soon be 
Page 192. granted, little merit receive great reward, and honour 
and dignity be obtained by little worship and service. 

But finally, at the end of the yuga, when the evil 
will have reached its highest pitch, there will come for- 
ward Garga, the son of J-^-V (?) the Brahman, i.c. Kali, 
after whom this yii{ja is called, gifted with an irresis- • 
tible force, and more skilled in the use of any weapon 
than any other. Then he draws his sword to make 
good all that has become bad ; he cleans the surface of 
the earth of the impurity of people and clears the earth 
of them. He collects the pure and pious ones for the 
purpose of procreation. Then the Kritayuga lies far 
behind them, and the time and the .world return to 
purity, and to absolute good and to bliss. 

This is the nature of the yugas as they circle, round 
through the Oatnryuga, 

Tho origin The hook GaraJca, as quoted by 'Ali Ibn.^in of 
accorfingto Tabaristan, says:, "In primeval times the earth was 
always fertile and healthy, and the elements or maha- 
hhilta were equally mixed. Men lived with each other 
in harmony and love, without any lust and ambition, 
hatred and envy, without anything that makes soul- 
and body 'ill. But then came envy, and lust followe'd. 
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I’lrivon liy hist, tlu'V strove to hoartl up, whiol> was tlif- 
licnlt to some, easy to others. All hinds of Ihonj'htii, 
laltowr-s. and care.s follcnved. .and resnlted i»j war, doecil. 
.and lyinp The heart « of men were hardened, the 
natures were altered .and hecanie expos(“d to dis*‘a.»es, 
which seised Iiohl of men and made them Jie^ilect tlie 
I worship of God and the furtherance of science, lirno- 
ranee h:'Came dci'jdy rooted, .and the calamity h-.'ca»ne 
j:reat. Then the ]ntni.s niet ht>f<ire their ajtchorito 
Kri>a (?^ the fon of At rey.n, and delih-rated : whereupon 
t ho sajre ascended the monnt.ain and threw liim.<=e]f on 
the earth. Thereafter God tanpht liim the science of 
medicine.’’ 

All this nitjch re^emMes tin* tnaditioni of the (Jreeks, 
which we liave rel.ated (in another place;, l or Ar.atiis 
says in Ids and in his ijitimations referring: 
to the .seventh r.'-di.acal sign : ** Look under the feet of 
the Herdsman, !>, among tie* northern figures, 

and yon see the \‘irgin coming with a Mooming ear of 
com in her hand, j.r, .■ihimAJ: She helong.s 

either to the .‘•tar-race, which are said to he the- fore- 
fathers of the .ancient star-s or she wa*; procre.ated by 
another race which we do not know. JV-opIe say that 
in priincv.al tini' s .••h" liwd among mankind, hut only 
among women, not viviMt* to men. being called Jvstirf. 
She used to unite the .aged men and those who stood 
in the market-places and in the streets, atnl exhorted 
them with a load voice to adhere to the fnith. She 
presented mankind witli innnmerable wealth and be- 
stowed rights upon them. At that time the earth was 
caJled^(7().V/;i, Xoije of it.” inhalatants knew pemicion.« 
hypocrisy in deed or wonl, and ther^ was no objection- 
able schism among them. They lived a tjjiiot life, and 
did not yet n.avig.ate the sea in .«hi 'i'iic cows afforded 
the neces.'aty sn.slenance, 

. “Afterwards, when the golden race had e.vpired and 
tlTe silver race come on, Virgo mixed with them, bnt 
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without being happy, and concealed herself in the 
fhountains, having no longer intercourse with the women 
as formerly. Then she went to the large towns, warned 
their inhabitants, scolded them for their evil doings, 
Page 193. and blamed them for ruining the race \vhich the 
golden fathers had left behind. She foretold them 
that there would come a race still worse than they, 
and that wars, bloodshed, and other great disasters 
would follow. 

“ After having finished, she disappeared into themoun- 
tains till the silver race expired and a bronze race came 
up. People invented the sword, the doer of evil ; they 
tasted of the meat of cows, the first who did it. By all 
this their neighbourhood became odious to Justice, and 
she flew away to the sphere.” 

A schoHon The commentatov of the book of Aratus says : “ This 
Virgin is the daughter of Zens. She spoke to the 
people on the public places and streets, and at that 
time they were obedient to their rulers, not knowing 
the bad nor discord. Without any altercation or envy 
they lived from agriculture, and did not travel on sea 
for the sake of commerce nor for the lust of plunder. 
Their nature was as pure as gold. 

“But when they gave up these manners and no 
longer adhered to truth. Justice no longer had inter- 
course with them, but she observed them, dwelling in 
the mountains. When, however, 'she came to their 
meetings, though unwillingly, she threatened them, for 
they listened in silence to her words, and therefpre she 
no longer appeared to those who called her, as she. had 
formerly done. p. 

“When, then, p.fter the silver race, the bronze race 
came up, when wars followed each other and the evil 
spread in the world, ^he started off, for she wanted on 
no account to stay with them, and hated them, and went 
towards the sphere. 

“There are^many traditions regarding this Justice. 
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CIJAPTER XLIV. 

ON THE MANVANTAKAS. 

ThoaiiiRio AS 72,000 I'ttlpas arc reckoned ns tlio life of liralunan, 
rn^ tiieir ^ tlio mtiiivaniam, i.c. period of Slann, is reckoned as Iho 
tho children life of Iiidfa, whoso rule ends with the end of the 
period, llis post is occupied by another Indrn, who 
then rules the world in the new manrnntara, Brahma- 
gupta says : “ If a man maintains that there is no sathdld 
between two manrantaras, and reckons each manrmi- 
tara .as 71 catwyugas, ho will find that the Valjm is too 
short by six catiiryugas, and tho viinvs below lOOO (i.c. 
ill 994) is not better than the 2^11$ above 1000 (i.c. in 
1008, according to Aryabhata). Both numbers, how- 
ever, differ from the book Sviriti.” 

Further ho says : "Aryabhata mentions in two books 
of his, the one of which is called DaSagtliM., tho other 
Arydslasata, that each maiivantara is equal to 72 catur- 
yugas.. Accordingly he reckons a J:al2)a at lOoS catur- 
yugas (14 x 72).” 

In the book Visliyn-Dharma Milrkandeya gives to 
Vajra the following answer : “ Pin-usha is the )ord of 
p.igo 194. the universe ; tliQ. lord of the l-alpa is Brahman, the 
lord of the world ; bnt the lord of the maiivantara is 
Mann. There are fourteen Manus, from whom the 
kings of the earth, ruling at' the beginning of each 
• manvantara, descended.” ^ 

We have united their names in tho following table 
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rngo 195. The (HITereucc wliich tlu* rcndor percoivcK-in (lie cini- 
of (he future mnnrnniurait heyoiul the scvcntli 
iwm.'ru- arises, as T (hiiik, from (ho si.'ime cniise whence 
ciiiferonco in (lie names of the Dvlfms is tlerivctl 
(v. pp. 235, 236), viz. from (he fact that the .people care 
more for (.he namfs than for the nnlrr jti which (hey 
are handed down to ])os(erity. ^Ve may here rely oif 
(ho tradition of (ho Vixluiv-J’iirdijn, for in this hook 
their ninnber, (heir naiiie.s and dcscrip(ionp, are {Hven 
in such a way that renders it necessary (o ns (o con- 
sider also the orthr in which it gives (hem as (rnst- 
worthy. Unt we have refrained from commnnicating 
these ('.hings in (his place, since (hey offer only very 
little use. 

The same hook relates (hat King Jfnitreya, a Ksha- 
triya, asked ParA^ara, the fafher of VyAsa, about (he 
;>ast Anri tire SuUjre Thcri'jjpon the latter 

mentions the name by w'hich each Jfann is known, the 
same names which our table exhibits. According to 
the same book, the children of each iManu will rule the 
earth, and it mentions the first of them, the names of 
whom we have given in the table. According to the 
same source, the Manns of the second, third, fourth, 
and fifth manvantaras will bo of the race of Priyavrnta, 
an anchorite, who stood in such favour with Yishnn, 
that he honoured his children by raising them to this 
distinction. ' 
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« 

Gnrgn, tlio ancient, ilio ])rinicval one, tlial, the Great 
*]Jcnr stood in Jlngliu, tlte tenth Itinar sfalion, when 
Yiiclliishjliira ruled the eartli, and tho Salrnki'da was 
2526 years after this, Tho Great Hear reninins in each 
lunar station 600 years, and it rises in tho .north-easi., 
lie (of tho Seven Ilishis) who then rules the cast is 
Marlci; west of him is Vasishthn, then Ahgiras, ,/\trv 
Pulastya, I'ulaha, ICratn, and near Vasishtha there is a 
chaste woman called Arundhati." 

As these names arc somefimes confounded with each 
other, wo shall try to identify them with the corre- 
sponding stars in the Great Bear : — 


Mnricl is llip 

271.11 sLir o[ this constclintioii 

Vnsislitlia 


26 th 

ft 

• » 

•t 

Aiigiras 

M 

2Sth 

t» 

ft 

f « 

Alri 


tStli 

ft 

t» 

ft 

Kmtu 

ft 

16U1 

l» 

ft 

fi 

Piilalm 

f* 

lytli 

ft 

It 

f* 

Pulastya 

If 

19th 

1 * 


»i 


These stars occupy in our time, i.c. in the 952nd year 
of the ^akakfila, tho space between i of Leo and 
of Spica (Virgo). According to the peculiar motion of the 
fixed stars, as wo know it, the same stars occupied at 
the time of Yudhishtbira the space between Sg° Gemini 
and 205^° of Cancer. 

According to the motion of the fixed stars, as adopted 
by the ancient astronomers and Ptolemy, these stars 
occupied at that time the space between 261° of Gemini 
and 8 3 ° of Beo, and tho here-mentioned lunar .station 
(Maghfv) occupied the space between o-Soo minntes 
in Leo. r 

Therefore it would be much more suitable in the 
'present time to represent the Seven Rishis as standing 
in Maghii than in the time of Yudhishthira. And if 
the Hindus identify Magha with the Heart of the TAon, 
we can only say that this constellation at that time 
stood in the firet degrees of Cancer. 
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arrive at MagbA. as the lunar station in whicli^the Seven 
Rishis stood in the time of Yudhisbthira. 

Hitherto we nsed to think that in our time tho revo- 
lution of the fixed stars is more rapid than in former 
times, and we tried to account for this by peculiarities 
of the' shape of tho celestial sphere. According to ns, 
they move one degree in 66 solar years. Therefore 
Varahamihira highly astonishes us, for, according to 
Iiim, the rate of this motion would be' one degree in 
forty-five years, i.e. much more rapid than at present, 
whilst his time j)recedes ours only by 525 'years. 

The author of the canon Karanasdra gives the fol- 
lowing rule for the computation of the motion of the 
Great Bear, and of the place which, at any-given time, 
it occupies : — 

"Subtract 821 from the SakakAla, The remainder 
is the basis, i,e. the number of years above 4000 which 
liave elapsed since the beginning of the Kaliyuga, ' 

“Multiply the basis by 47, and add 68,000 to the 
product. Divide the sum by r 0,000, The quotient re- 
presents the zodiacal signs and fractious of them, i.e. 
the position of the Great Bear which was sought.” 

The addition of 68,000, prescribed in this rule, must 
be the original position of the Great Bear at the be- 
ginning of the basis, multiplied by 10,000. If we 
divide 68,000 by io,0(X), we get the quotient 6 f, i.e. 
six zodiacal signs and twenty-four degrees of a seventh 
sign. 

It is evident that if we divide the 10,000 by 47, the 
Great Bear has wandered through one zodiacal sign in 
212 years, 9 months, and 6 days, according to solap time. 
Accordingly it wapders through one degree of a sign 
in 7 years, r month, and 3 days, and through one lunar 
station in 94 years, 6fmonths, and 20 days. 

Now there is a great difference between’the values of 
Varahamihira and those of Vitte^vara, if there is not a 
fault in the tradition. If we, by way of an example, 
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CITAPTER XLVI. 

ox XAKAYAXA, nis APPEAnAXCr. at OIFFEnEXT TIMES, 
AXO HIS XAMES. 

X AR.vYAXA is acconling to the Hindus a supernatural 
power, which does not on principle trj' to bring about 
the good by the good, nor the bad by the bad, but to 
prevent the evil and destruction by wliatever means 
happen to be available. For this force the good exists 
prior to the bad, but if the good does not properly develop 
nor is available, it uses the bad, this being unavoidable. 
In so doing, it may be compared to a rider who has got 
into the midst of a cornfield. "When he then comes 
back to his senses, and wants to avoid evil-doing and to 
get out of the mischief he has committed, be has no 
other means but that of turning his horse back and 
riding out on the same road on which he has entered 
the field, though in going out he will do as much mk- 
chief as he has done in entering, and even more. But 
there is no other possibility of making amends save 
this. 

The Hindus do not distinguish between this force 
and the Firsi Cause of their philosophy. Its dwelling 
in thj world is of such a nature that people compare 
it to a material existence, an appe.arance in body and 
colour, since they cannot conceive any other kktd of 
appearance. ^ 

Besides ether times, XarSyana has appeared at the 
end of the first to take away the arale of 

t^e worlds from Valakirilya (?), who had giren it the 
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name, and wanted to take it into his ow,n hands. 
Ndrayana came and handed it over to Satakratu, the 
performer of a hundred sacrifices, and made him 
Indra. 

Another time he appeared at the end of fhe sixth 
vianvantara, when he killed the King Bali, the son of 
Virocana, who ruled the whole world and had Venns 
as his vazir. On having heard from his mother that 
the time of his father had been much better than his 
time, since it was nearer the lantayuga, when people 
enjoyed more profound bliss and did not know any 
fatigue, he became ambitious and desirous of vying 
with his father. Therefore he commenced doing works 
of piety, giving presents, distributing money, and per- 
forming sacrifices, which earn the rule of paradise and 
earth for him who finishes a hundred of them. When 
he was near this term, or had nearly finished the ninety- 
ninth sacrifice, the angels began to feel uneasy and to 
fear for their dignity, knowing that the tribute which 
men bring them would cease if they stood no longer in 
need of them. Now they united and went to Nfirfi- 
yana, asking him to help them. . He granted their wish, 
and descended to the earth in the shape of Vslmana, 
i.e. a man whose hands and feet are too short in com- ■ 
parison with his body, and in consequence his figure is 
thought to be hideous. 

Nfirfiyana came to the King Bali whilst he was offer- 
ing, his Brahmans standing round the fires, and Venus, 
his vaztr, standing before him. The treasure-houses 
had been opened and the precious stones had been 
thrown out in heaps, to be given as presents and films. 
Now Vfimana commenced to recite the Veda like the 
Brahmans from that part which is now called Sdmaveda, 
in a melancholy, impressive kind of melody, persuading 
the king to grant him liberally what he would wish 
and demand. Upon this Venus spoke stealthily to him 
“This is NS.rayana. He- has come to rob thee of thy 
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mle.” But the king was so excited that lie did not 
mind the words of \ enus. and a.4:ed VAfuana 
was bis desire. Tnerenpou VAn.ana said. •• A'- mucb 
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cycle of tlio J/K/yw coinmence nnow. 'J’liat is liis 
(J^ishnu’s) occiii)at ion.' ” 

III iinotlier passage of the sainf hook we read : 
“Vishnu, ■(.('. anotlicr name lor NArAyapa, comes at the 
end of each ilrAparit to divide the Veda into four parts, 
Tjecanse men are feeble and unable to observe thewliole 
of it. In his face ho re.senibles VvAsa.” 

V 

"We exhibit his names in the following table, though 
they vary in ditVerent sources, enumerating the Vyasas 
who have appeared in the mliiri/Uf/ns of the present or 
seventh munvaularii which have elapsed : — 


I 

Sviiy.itiitihil 

; 16 

7 

llhnnaiiijava 

2 

rriijAjali 

>7 

]Crit.itiijara 

3 

U^nims 

IS 

Itiiiairoi.liiiin fl) 

4 

Urllmsiwili 

>9 

JltianuUiija 

5 

Savitrl 

SO 

Gautama 

r. 

Slfityu 


Uttama 

7 

Imlra 


HaiyAtmnn 

8 

VnsisliUin 


Vcdn.vvAwi 

9 

SAra.svnta 

' 24 

VAja-snivnii 

10 

'J'ridliAiuiin 

■ 

Soinnsiislima 

11 

Trivyislm 

1 26 

DliArgavn 

IS 

])liamdvirj.n 

: 27 

VAImiki 

13 

Antnrikxlia 

28 

Krislina 

14 

Vnpra (7) 

29 

AbvnltbAninn (he son 

>5 

TrayyAruna 


of Drona 


Krishna Dvaipayana is Vyfisa the son of Para^ara. 
The twenty-ninth Vyfisa has not yet come, but will 
appear in future. 

The book VisJinu-Dharmu says: “The names of 
Hari, i.c, 'Nfirfiyana, differ in the yugas. They ape the 
following: VAsudeva, Saiirkarshana, Pradyumna, and 
Anirnddha.” o 

I suppose that the author has not here preserved the 
proper sequence, for VAsudeva belongs to the end of 
the four yugas. 

The same book says : “ Also his colours differ in the 
yugas. In the Kritayuga he is white, in the TretA- 
yuga red, in the DvApara yellow, the latter is the first 
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phase of his being embodieci in human shape, and in 
the Kaliynga he is black." 

These colours are something like the three jmvinry 
forces of their philosophy, for they maintain that Sati/ct 
is triTiisparent white, Jtojfis red, and Tamas black. AVe *’•■‘5' 'Fo- 
shan in a* later part of this book give a description of 
p his last appearance in the \Yorld. 
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CHAl’TKU XLVJI. 

ON VASUniiVA AND TltK WAIW OV ’nii: WlAU.m, 
Anaiouius i)f TllH Hfo of tlio world (lependH upon Fowing anil pro- 

thocotirhocif ,• • *.1 f* 

nature to cfcatiug. Jjotlt procfsscs iiicrenso iii tlie courso of 
otmanWiKi. time, aud tins increase is nnliniitcd, whilst the world 
is liiniled. 

When a class of plants or animals does not increase 
any more in its structure, and its peculiar kind is estab- 
lished as a species of its own, when each individual of 
it does not simply come into existence once and i)erish, 
but besides procreates a being like itself or several 
together, and not only once but several times, then this 
will as a single species of plants or animals occupy the 
earth and spread itself and its kind over as much terri- 
tory as it can find. 

The agriculturist selects his corn, letting grow as 
much as he requires, and tearing out the remainder. 
The forester leaves those branches which ho perceives 
to be excellent, whilst he cuts away all others. The 
bees kill those of their land who only eat, but do not 
work in their beehive. • 

Nature proceeds in a similar way ; however, it docs 
not distinguish, for its action is under all circumf tances 
one and the samer It allows the leaves and fruit of the 
trees to perish, thus preventing them from realising 
that result which th'ey are intended to produce in the 
economy of nature. It removes them so as to make 
room for others. ^ 

If thus the earth is ruined, or is near to be ruined, 

c 
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bv having too many inhabitants, its rnler — for it has a 
rnlev, and his all-embracing care is apparent in evoi-y 
single particle of it— sends it a messenger for the pur- 
pose of reducing the too great number and of cutting 
aTvifj- alHhat is evil. 

A messenger of this kind is, according to the belief st|^ c| 
of the Hindus, Yasndeva, who was sent the last time in xnmacn. 
human shape, being called \asndeva. It was a time 
when the giants were numerous on earth and the earth 
was full of their oppression ; it tottered, being hardly 
able to bear the whole number of them, and it trembled 
from the vehemence of their treading. Then there was 
bom a child in the city of Mathura to Yasndeva by the 
sister of Kaihsa, at that time ruler of the town. They 
were a Jatt family, cattle-owners, low Sudra people. 

Kaihsa had learned, by a voice which he heard at the 
wedding of his sister, that he wonld perish at the hands 
of her child ; •therefore he appointed people who were 
to bring him every child of hers as soon as she gave 
birth to it, and he killed all her children, both male and 
female. Finally, she gave birth to Balabhadra, and 
Yaiodu, the wife of the herdsman Kanda, took the 
child to herself, and managed to keep it concealed from 
the spies of Kaiirsa. Thereupon she became pregnant 
an. eighth, time, and gave hlrth. to X''dsw.(?cvc(. in a rainy 
night of the eighth day of the black half of the month 
Bh&drapada, whilst the moon was ascending in the 
station Rohini. As the guards bad fallen into deep 
sleep, and neglected the watch, the father stole the 
child and brought it ta Nandakula, i.c. the stable of the 
cows of Handa, the husband of Ya^odft, near Mathura, 
but Separated from this place by Jbhe river Yamuna. 
Yasndeva exchanged the child for a daughter of Handa, 
which happened to be bom at thih moment when YSsn- 
deya arrived with the]; boy. He brought this female 
child to the guards instead of his son. Kaiiisa, the 
• VOL. L 2 0 
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ruler, wanted to, kill tlie child, but she fleAV up into 
tlje air and disappeared. 

Vtisudeva grew up under the care of his foster- 
mother Ya^od^ without her knowing that he had been 
exchanged for her daughter, but Kariisa got some Ink- 
ling of the matter. Now he tried to get the child into 
his power by cunning plans, but all of them turned out 
against him . Lastly, Naiiisa demanded from his parents 
that they should send him (Vasudeva) to wrestle in his 
(Kaihsa’s) presence. Now V&sudeva began to behave 
overbearingly towards everybody. On the road he had 
already roused the wrath of his annt by hurting a 
serpent which had been appointed to watch over the 
lotus flowers of a pond, for he had drawn a cord through 
its nostrils like a bridle. Further, he had killed his 
fuller, because the latter had refused to lend him clothes 
for the wrestling. He had robbed the girl who accom- 
panied him of the sandal-wood with which she was 
ordered to anoint the wrestlers. Lastly, he had killed 
the rutting elephant which was provided for the pur- 
pose of killing him before the door of-Kaihsa. All this 
heightened the wrath of Kaihsa to such a degree, that 
his bile burst, and he died on the spot. Then VUsu- 
deva, his sister’s son, ruled in his stead. 

Vasudeva has a special name in each month. His 
followers begin the months with M^rga^irsha, and each 
month they begin with the eleventh day, because on 
this day V&sndeva appeared. 

The following table contains the names of Vflsudeva 
n the months : — 
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The Jtot^hs. 

TlieXamcs of 

1 Visndeva 

The Mentlis. 

Tlic Xnmes of 
VaMtdera. 

1 

Jlat^sirsha 1 

Kesava 

Jy.aishtba 

Trivikrama 

Paesh.'i ! 

Xatayaija 

Asbadba 

VAmana 

MAgha 

Mfidbav.i 

Sruvana 

Sridbam 

PhSlgnna 1 

Govinda 

Bbudiapada 

Hrisbikesa 

Caitra 

. VisTinu 

Alraynja 

Padtnanfibbi 

Vaisakha 

1 MadhttsAdana 

RArttika 

Dataodani 


Xovr the brother-in-law of the deceased Kaiiisa be- 
came angrr, went rapidly to Mathura, took possession 
of the realm of Tasndeva, and banished him to the 
ocean. Then there appeared near the coast a golden 
castle called Barodii, and Vasndeva made it his resi- 
dence. 

The children of Kanrava (i.c. Dhritarashtra) had the 
charge of their cousins (the children of PS^du). Dhyi- 
tar^ishtra received them and played dice with them, the 
last stake being their whole property. They lost more 
and more, until he laid upon them the obligation of 
expatriation for more than ten years, and of conceal- 
ment in the remotest part of the country, where nobody 
knew them. If they did not keep this engagement 
they would be bound to return into banishment for a 
like number of years. This engagement was carried 
out, but finally came the time of their coming forward 
for battle. Now each party began to assemble their 
whole number and to sue for allies, till at last nearly 
innumerable hosts had gathered in the plain of Tfine- 
shar. There were eighteen akshmthini. Each party 
trie^ to gain Ydsudeva as ally, whereupon he offered 
either himself or his brother Balabhadra together with 
an army. But the children of d’Andu preferred him. 
They were five men — Yudhishthira, their leader, Aijuna, 
the bravest of them, Sahadeva, Bhimasena, and Naknla. 
They had seven aJcskavhint, whilst their enemies were 
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much stronger. Jiut for fclie cnnnirig devices of ^'Asu- 
dova and liis teaching them whereby they might gfiin 
victory, they would have been in a Ic.ss favourable 
situation than their enemies. But now they conquered ; 
all those hosts wore destroyed, and none remained ex- 
cept the five brothers. Thereafter VAsudeva returned 
to his residence nnd died, together with his family, 
who were called YAdnva. Also the five brothers died 
before the year liad reached its end, at the end of 
those wars. 

Vftsudeva had concerted with Arjnna the arrangement 
that they would consider tho quivering of the left arm 
or left eye as a mysterious intimation that there was 
something happening to Inm. At that time there lived 
a iiious Rishi called Dnrvusas. Now tho brothers and 
relations of Vasudeva %vero a rather malicious, incon- 
siderate set of people. One of them hid under his coat 
a new frj-ing-panjwenttothe anchorite, nnd asked him 
what would be the result of his pregnancy, jeering at 
the pious man. Tlie latter said, “In thy belly there 
is something which will bo the cause of thy death and 
that of thy whole clan.” When Vfisiideva heard this 
he became soriy, because he knew that .these words 
would be fulfilled. He gave orders that the pan should 
be filed away and be thrown into the w'ater. This 
was done. There was only a small part of it left, which 
the artisan who had done the filing considered as insig- 
nificant. ■ Therefore he threw it, as it was, into the 
water. A fish devoured it ; the fish was caught, and the 
fisherman found it in its belly. He thought it would 
be a good tip for his arrow. 

When the predestined time came, Vfisudeva lasted 
on the coast under the shadow of a tree, one of his feet 
being crossed over tho other ; the fishennan took him 
for a gazelle, shot at him, and hit his right foot. This 
wound became the cause of the death of Vfisudeva. At 
the same time the left side of Aijuna began to qnivei^ 
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and then his arm. Now his brother Sahadeva gave 
orders tliat he should never any more embrace anybody, 
that he might not be bereft of his strength (?). Arjuna 
went to VSsudeva, but could not embrace him on account 
of the state in which he was. Vasudeva ordered his 
bow to b*e brought, and handed it over to Aijnna, who 
tried his stren^h at it. V&sudeva ordered him to bum 
his body and the bodies of his relations when they had 
died, and to bring away his wives from the castle, and 
then he died. 

Out of the filings or bits of iron which had fallen off 
when the pan was filed a hardi bush had grown. To 
this there came the Tjldavas, who tied together some 
bundles of its twigs to sit upon. Whilst tliey were 
drinking there arose a quarrel between them; they 
beat each other with the hardi bundles, and killed each 
other. All this happened near the mouth of the river 
Sarsati, where it flows into the sea, near the situation of 
SomamUh. 

Aijuna had done all he had been ordered by Y&sn- 
deva. When he brought away the women, they were 
suddenly attacked by robbers. When, now, Ai-juna was 
no longer able to bend his bow, he felt that his strength 
was going. He whirled the bow in a circle above his 
head, and all who stood under the bow were saved, 
while the others were seized by^ the robbers. Now 
Arjuna and his brothers saw that life was no more of 
any use to them, therefore they emigrated to the north 
and entered the mountidns, the snow of which never 
melts’. The cold killed them one after the other, till 
at last only Yndhishthira remained. He obtained the 
distiactiou of being admitted to paradise, but before 
that he was to pass through hell in 'consequence of the 
sole lie which he had spoken in Ids life, at the request 
of his brothers and of Yfisudeva. These were the words 
which he had spoken within hearing of the Brahman 
Drona : ** A^vatthuman, the elephant, has died.” He 
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liad made a pause between Asratlhdmnn and the ek~ 
pjiant, by whicli ho Imd led Drotm to believe that he 
meant hi.<i son. Yndliishthira spoke lo the angels : “If 
this must bo, may my intercession bo acce])tcd on be- ■ 
half of the people in hell ; may they be freed front it.” 
After this desire of his had been granted, he went into 
paradise. 
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A rutha comprolientls besides, one flepliijnt, tlircc 
rjders, and five footmen. 

All these orders and divisions are ncce-ssai^* for the 
preparation for battle, for pitching camp and breaking' 
up camp. - , 

An alcahauhini has 21,8/0 chariots, 21,8/0 elephants, 
65,610 ridci’s, 109,350 footmen. 

To each chariot tlicre belong four honses and their 
conductor, the master of the chariot, armed with arrow.®, 
his two companions afmed with spears, a giuard who 
protects the master from behind, and a cartwrigbt. 

On each elephant there sit.s its conductor, and behind 
him the vice-condnetor, a man who has to goad the 
elephant behind the chair, the master, armed with 
arrows, in the cliair, and together with him his two 
spear-throwing companions and his jester, hmiha.va (*'). 
who on other occasions rnn.s before him. 

Accordingly the number of people who ride on chariots 
and elephants is 284,323 (.9?c). Tlie number of those 
who ride on horses is 87,480. The number of elejdiants 
in an nkshatiJivjii is 21,870; the number of chariots; 
too, is 21,870; the .nuinber of horses is 153,090; the 
■ dumber of men, 459,283; 

The sura-total of the living being.? of one al'.’ilim'Jn'nl, 
elephants, horses, and inen, i.s 634,243 ; the same num- 
ber for eighteen ahahmihivi is 1 1,416,374, viz. 393,660 
elephants, 2,755,620 horses, 8,267,094 men. 

This is an explanation of the nh.’Himthinl, and of its 
single parts. 


• END OF VOL, I. 


Frintcd by I}.iUAKTr!(i;, Bassos &* Co, 
Edinburgh London. 
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expressions on tliis head are subtle, more particularly 
as this is one of the great questions whicli is only 
handled by the most eminent of their scholars. 

So Bralimagupta says : “ Scholars have declared that 
the globe of the earth is in the midst of heav6n, and 
that Mount Mem, the home of the Devas, as well as 
Vadavilmukha below, is the home of their opponents jr" 
the Daitya and Danava belong to it. But this hcloio is 
according to them only a relative one. Disregarding 
this, we say that the earth on all its sides is the 
same ; all people on earth stand upright, and all heavy 
things fall down to the earth by a law of nature, for 
it is the nature of the earth to attract and to keep 
things, as it is the nature of water to flow, that of fire 
to burn, and that of the wind to set in motion. If a 
thing wants to go deeper down than the eai-th, let it 
try. The earth is the only loio thing, and seeds always 
retui’n to it, in whatever direction you may throw 
them away, and never rise upwards from the earth." 

Varfihamihira says: "Mountains, seas, rivers, trees, 
cities, men, and angels, all are around the globe of the 
earth. And if Tamakoti and Kfim are opposite to each 
other, one could not say that the one is loio in its 
relation to the other, since the loio does not exist. How 
could one say of one place of the earth that it is loio, 
as it is in every particular identical with any other 
place on earth, and one place could as little fall as any 
other. Every one speaks to himself with regard to his 
own self, ‘ I am above and the others are below,’ whilst 
all of them are around the globe like the blossoms 
springing on the branches of a Kadamba-tree. They 
encircle it on q,!! sides, but each individual blossom has 
the same position as the other, neither the one hanging 
downward nor tile other standing upright. For the 
earth attracts that which is upon her, for it is the bcloio 
•towards all directions, and heaven is the above towards 
all directions.” 

As the reader will observe, these theories of the 
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based on tbe correct knowledge of the laws * 
of nature, but, at the same time, they practise a little . 
deceit upon their traditionalists and theologians! So 
Balabhadra the commentator says : “ It is the most Quot^ions 
correct of the opinions of people, many and different as wiadra, and 
they are, that the earth and Mem and the zodiacal criticisms 
=*sphere are round. And the Apia (?)-pnrana-k§,ra, i.c. 
the faithful followels of the Pnrana, say : ‘ The earth 
is like the back of a tortoise; it is not round from 
below.’ They are perfectly right, because the earth is 
in the midst of the water, and that which aijpears 
above the water has the shape of a tortoise-back ; and Page 137. 
the sea around the earth is not navigable. The fact 
of the earth being round is proved by eyesight.” 

Here the reader must notice how Balabhadra declares 
the theory of the theologians as to the rotundity of the 
back to be true. He gives himself the air of not 
knowing that they deny that the womb, i.e. the other 
half of the globe, is round, and he busies himself with a 
traditional element (as to the earth being like tbe back 
of a tortoise), which, in reality, has no connection with 
the subject. 

Further, Balabhadra says : “ Human eyesight reaches 
to a point distant from the earth and its rotundity the 
96th part of 5000 yojana, i.e. 52 yojana (exactly 52-j3ir). 
Therefore man does not observe its rotundity, and hence 
the discrepancy of opinions on the subject.” 

Those pious men (the Apta (?)-puraxia-kara) do not 
deny the rotundity of the back of the earth ; nay, they 
maintain it by comparing the earth to the back of a 
tortoise. Only Balabhadra makes them deny it (by 
the words, “ the earth is not round fromibelow,” supra), 
since he understood their words as meaning that the 
water surrounds the earth. That which rises above the 
water may either be globular or a plain rising above 
the water like an inverted di'ura, i.c. like a segment of 
a round pilaster. 
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Calctilatlon 
on tlio ex- 
tent of 
Inunnii 
tIhIoii on 
tho earth . 


Ji’iiiilicr, tilts rcnmrk of J 3 » 1 nblmc 1 rn (v. j). 273), 
tii.'it innii, on ncuount of iJio Fiiiitillnc.s.s of liis sintiirc, 
cannot observe iho rotnntlity of ilin enrtli, is not true; 
Iiccausn even if tlio hiiinnn slatiirc were ns Inll ns {lie 
plumb-line of tlio liigliest inoiinlnin, if lie were loiiiake 
liis observation only from one single point witlioiit 
going to oilier places, and witiioiit reasoning about tlic'^ 
observations made at tlie dilTercnf places, even siicli a 
iicigiit would be of no avail lo iiiiii, and ho would not be 
able lo perceive the rotundity of the earth and its nature. 

What, however, i.s the connection of thi.s rtsinark 
with the ])opular theory? If he had concluded from 
analogy that that side of the earth which is opjioscd 
to the roiiut/ one — I mean the lower half — wa.s also 
round, and if ho then had given his theory about the 
extent of the power of human vision ns a result of 
reflection, not as a result of the percejition of the 
senses, his theory would seem to have a certain foun- 
dation. 

With regard to Balablindra’s definition of tho extent 
wliich may be reached by the human eye, we propose 
tho following calculation : — 

Let A B round the centre H. re])resent the globe of 
the earth. B is the standing- 
point of the observer; his 
stature is B 0 . Further, we 
draw the line 0 A, so that it 
touches the earth. 

Now it is evident that the 
field of vision is B A, which 
we suppose to be equal to 
Tf’j. of the clrcle,i.c. 3-2- degrees, 
if we divide the circle into 
360 degrees. 

According to the method 
followed in the calculation of the mountain Mem (in 
chap, xxiii.), we divide the square of T A, i.c. 50.625, by 


c 
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11 T, jy.343ii. .Sowefret .i^qnotieiil TC=o' 14' 4 S" : * 
fisid 15 ihc ptatiiro of llie olj5en*or, is o 7' 45". 

Our calculation is Im^i.-d on tliis. that H 13 . the .nnv.<t 
(’iffK, is 343S'. However, the radius of the earth is, 
ni'oonlin" to the circinnferencc which we have mcn- 
tiojH tl, 705- 27' 16" (iiojitnti). If we measure B C hy 
'•(his iiieasiire, it is = I iiojitna, 6 Irom, 1035 yards 
( = 57,035 yards), if we .suppose B C to he equal to four 
yard*;, it. stands in the same relation to A T, according 
to the nieasiiro of the sine, as 57,035. i.f. the yards 
which we h.ave found as the measure of the stature, to 
A T according <0 the mea'-ure of the sin*', i.r. 225. If 
we now calculate the sine, wo find it to be O' o' l" 3'". 
and its arc has the same measure. However, each degree 
of till* rotundity of the earth rejmesents the me.a.snrc of 
* .5 7 hro-n, and 333 * yards Tlicreforc the 

fi(*Id of vision on the earth is 291? yards (sir). f- 

{Fur HI] f.i'pIaiwJifin 0/ ihix culculntion sn- (he notes.) 

'I'iie source of this calculation of Balahhadra’s is the 
Piilwi-siif'f.uuiifo. which divides the arc of the quarter 
of a circle into 24 birdojut. He .eays: “If anybody 
.a<!:s fur the reason of this, he mu.ct know th.at each of 
these liinlajut is of the circle = 225 minutes ( = 3j 
degrees). And if we reckon its sine, we find it also 
to b''~22! minutes.'’ This show.« n.s that the sines are 
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calculation, but it is never and nowhere true for the 
degrees of the earth. 

If Pulisa says (v. p. 267) that the earth is held 
by an axis, he does not mean thereby that in reality 
there exists such an axis, and that but for it the earth 
would fall. How could he say such a thing, since’ he 
is of opinion that there are four inhabited cities around 
the. world, which is explained" by file fact that every- 
thing heavy falls from all sides down towards the earth ? 
However, Pulisa holds this view, that the motion of the 
peripheric parts is the reason why the central parts are 
motionless, and that the motion of a globe presupposes 
two poles, and one line connecting them, which in the 
idea is the axis. It is as if he meant to say, that the 
motion of heaven keeps the earth in its place, making 
it the natural place for the earth, outside of which it 
could never be. And this place lies on the midst of the 
axis of motion. Por the other diameters of the globe 
may also be imagined to be axes, since h hwa/ui they 
are all axes, and if the earth were not in the midst of 
an axis, there might be axes which did not pass through 
the earth. Hence one may say metaphorically that the 
earth is supported by the axes. 

As regards the resting of the earth, one of the ele- 
mentary problems of astronomy, which offers many and 
great difficulties, this, too, is a dogma with the Hindu 
astronomers. Brahmagupta says in the BraJmasid- 
dhdnta: “Some people maintain that the first motion" 
(from east to west) does not lie in the meridian, but 
belongs to the earth. But Varahamihira refutes them 
by saying: ‘If that were the case, a bird would not 
return to its nsst as soon as it had flown away from 
it towards the west.’ And, in fact, it is precisely as 
Varahamihira says.” 

Brahmagupta says in another 2)lace of the same book : 
“ The follower’s of Aryabhata maintain that the earth 
is moving and heaveu resting. People have tried to 
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reiuce them bj’’ saying that, if such were the case, stones 
and trees would fall from the earth,” 

But Brahmagupta does not agree with them, and says 
that that would not necessarily follow from their theory, 
apparentl}’^ because he thought that all heavy things are 
attracted towards the centre of the earth. He says : 
" On the contrary, if that were the case, the earth would 
not vie in Icceping an even and uniform pace with the 
minutes of heaven, the prdnas of the times.” 

There seems to be some confusion in this chapter, 
perhaps by the fault of the translator. For the minutes 
of heaven are 21,600, and are called ^yrdna, i.e. breaths, 
because according to them each minute of the meridian 
revolves in the time of an ordinary human hreath. 

Supposing this to be true, and that the earth makes 
a complete rotation eastward in so many breaths as 
heaven does according to his (Brahmagupta’s) view, we 
cannot see what should prevent the earth from keeping 
an even and Tiniform pace with heaven. 

Besides, the i-otation of the earth does in no way im- 
pair the value of astronomy, as all appearances of an 
astronomic character can quite as well be explained 
according to this theoiy as to the other. There are, 
however, other reasons which make it impossible. 
This question is most difficult to solve. The most pro- 
minent of both modern and ancient astronoTuers have 
deeply studied the question of the moving of the earth, 
and tried to I’efnte it. We, too. have composed a book 
on the subject called Mifldh-ilm-alhai’a (Key of 
Astronomy'), in which we think we have surpassed our 
predecessors, if not in the words, at all events in the 
matter. * 
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ON TIIK KinST 'J’WO MOTIONS OP Till; ONIVKIlsr. (THAT 
rilOM HAST TO AVKST ACCOIIDING TO ANCIKNT 
ASTIlONOMUltS AND Till; ritKCICRSION OF THi; F.QUI- 
NOXKS), nOTII ACCOISDING TO HINDU ASTIiONOMKltS 
AND Tin; AUTIIOltS OF TIIK I'UHANAS. 

Tiiu nslronoincrs of the Hiniliis liold on tliis subject 
mostly tho same views as ourselves. We shall give 
quotations from them, hut shall at once confess that 
that which we are able to give is very scanty incleecl. 
Qiintntiaii Fulisa suys I “The w'incl makes the sphere of tho 
milijccl fixed stars revolve ; the two poles keep it in its place, 
from Piiii«n. {ippears to tho inhabitants of Mount 

Meru as a motion from the IMt to tho right ; to the 
inhabitants of Vndavamukha as one from the right to 
the left” 

In another place he says: “If anybody asks for the 
direction of the motion of the stars which wo see rising 
in the east and rotating towards the west until they set, 
let him know that tho motion which m see as a west- 
ward motion' appears different according to the places 
w'hich the spectators occupy. The inhabitants of Mount 
Merit see it as a motion from the left to the right, 
whilst the inhabitants of Vndavainnkha see it as the 
opposite, as a motion from the right to the left. The. 
inhabitants of the equator see it exclusively as a 
westward motion, and the inhabitants of. the parts of 
the earth between the poles and the equator see it 
more or less depressed, as their places have more or 
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right side, looking into the water, sees it' on nis leit. 
The cause of this uniform motion which never increases 
nor decreases is a wind, but it is not the common wind 
which we feel and hear ; for this is lulled, and roused, 
and varies, whilst tiuit wind never slackens.” 

In another jjlace Brahmagupta says: “The wind 
makes all the fixed stars and the planets revolve 
tbwai’ds the west in one and the same revolution ; but 
the planets move also in a slow 'pace towards the east, 
like a dust-atom moving on a potter's-wheel in a dii’ec- 
tion opposite to that in which the wheel is revolving. 
That motion of this atom which is visible is identical 
with the motion which drives the wheel round, whilst 
its individual motion is not perceived. In this view 
L3,ta, Aryabhata, and Vasishtha agree, but some people 
think that the earth moves while the sun is resting. 
That motion which mankind conceives as a motion from 
east to west, the angels (Deva) conceive as a motion 
from left to right, the Daityas as one from right to left.” 

Criticisms This is all I have read in Indian books on the 

of the T • , 

author. SUOjeCt. 

astte Their speaking of the wind as the motor (sHpra) 

sphere. has, I think, only the purpose of bringing the subject 
near to the understanding of people and to facilitate its 
study ; for people see with their own eyes that the 
wind, when blowing against instruments with wings 
and toys of this kind, puts them into motion. But as 
soon as they come to speak of the first mover (God), 
they at once give up any comparison with the natural 
wind, which in all its phases is determined by certain 
causes. For though it puts things into motion, the 
moving is not its essence ; and besides, it cannot move 
without being in contact with something, because the 
wind is a body, and is acted upon by external influences 
or means, its motion being commensurate with their 
force. 
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Tlioir pnyhiff tliai tlio wiml tloos not rest, Fitnply 
means that, the jnoving ])o\ver worhs perpetnally, anti 
does not. imply rest, and motion such as are proper to 
bodies. Further, tludr sayinjithat. it does vo( .•;!ar!:cti 
means that it. is free from all kinds of accidents ; for 
and vcakdiiiiff only occur in sneh bodies or 
beings which are composed of elements of conflicting 
qualities.. 

The e.\pres.sion that the two poles kerp the sphere of 
the fixed star.s (p. 27S) me.ans that they keep or pre- 
serve it in its normal state of motion, not that they 
keep or pr<*serve it from falling down. There is a story 
of an ancient Greek who thought that once upon a time 
the Milky Way had been a road of the snn, and that 
afterwards he had left it. Such a thing would mean 
that the motions ceased to be normal, and to something 
like this the expression of (hr pohs krqnup (hr sphrrr of 
(hr jhtd t(itrii may be refenvd. 

The phrase of Ualabhadra abotit (hr rnidnp of (hr 
motiuJi (that it ends with a kalpa. See., p. 279) means 
that, everything which exists and may be determined 
arithmetically has no doubt an end, for two reasons: 

becaiisj' if has a beginning, for every number 
consists of onr and its reduplic.ations, whilst the our 
itself exist. s before .all of them ; .and, .<>-co}ullif, because 
part of it exists, in the present moment of time, for if 
days and nights increase in number through the con- 
tinuation of existence, they must necessarily h.ave a 
beginning whence they started. If a man maintains 
that does Jiot exist in the sphere (ns one of its 
immanent qualitie.s), and thinks tluat day and night, 
have oidy a rrhUirr existence, exist only iu rrladon to 
the earth and its inhabit.ants, that if. c.//., the earth were 
taken away out of the mid.st of the world, also night 
and day would cease to exist as well as the possibility 
of measuring elements composed of days, he would 
thereby impose upon Balabhadra t.he necessity of a 
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digression, and compel him to prove the" cause, not of 
the but of the second motion. The latter cause is 
the cycles of the planets, which have only a -relation to 
tAc sphere, not to the earth. These cycles Balabhadra 
indicates by the word halpa (v. p. 279), since it com- 
prehends them all, and since all of them begin with its 
beginning. 

If "Brahmagupta says of the meridian that it is 
divided into sixty parts (v. p. 279), it is as if any one of 
us should say, the meridian is divided into twenty-four 
parts ; for the meridian is a medium for measuring and 
counting time. Its revolution lasts twenty-four hours, 
or, as the Hindus will have it, sixty ghaiihd (or ghart). 
This. is the reason why they have reckoned the risings 
of the zodiacal signs in ghatihA, not in times of the 
meridian (360 degrees). 

If, further, .Brahmagupta says that the wind causes 
the fixed stars and the planets to revolve, if he besides, 
in particular, attributes a slow eastward motion to the 
planets (p. 280), he gives the reader to understand that 
the fixed stars have no such motion, or else he would 
have said that they, too, have the same slow eastward 
motion as the planets, not differing from them save in 
size and in the variation which they exhibit in the re- 
trograde motion. Some people relate that the ancients 
originally did not understand their (the fixed stars’) 
motions until, in long periods of time, they became 
aware of them. This opinion is confirmed by the fact 
that Brahmagupta’s book does not, among the various 
cycles, mention the cycles of the fixed stars, and that 
he makes their appearing and disappeaiing depend 
upon invariabld* degrees of the sun. 

•If Brahmagupta maintains (p. 278) that to the in- 
habitants of the equator the first motion is not a motion 
to the right and left, the reader must bear .in mind the 
following. A man dwelling under either of the two 
poles, to whatever direction he turns, has always the 
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moving heavenly bodies Icforc himself, and as they " 
move in one direction, they mnst necessarily first stand 
opposite one of his hands, and then, moving on, come 
to stand opposite his other hand. The direction of this 
motion appears to the inhabitants of the two poles jnst 
the very contrary, like the image of a thing in the 
water or a mirror, where its directions seem to be ex- 
changed. If the image of a man is reflected by the 
water or a mirror, he appears as a different man stand- 
ing opposite to the spectator, his right side opposite to P“ee 142. 
the left of the spectator, and his left side opposite to 
the right of the spectator. 

Likewise the inhabitants of places of northern lati- 
tude have the revolving heavenly bodies before them- 
selves towards the south, and the inhabitants of places 
of southern latitude have them hefo^'e themselves 
towards the north. To them the motion appears 
the same as to the inhabitants of Mern and Vadavd- 
mukha. But as regards those living on the equator, 
the heavenly bodies revolve nearly above their heads, 
so they cannot have them before themselves in any 
direction. In reality, however, they deviate a little 
from the equator, and in consequence the people there 
have a uniform motion before themselves on two sides, 
the motion of the northern heavenly bodies from right 
to left, and that of the southern bodies from left to 
right. So they unite in their persons the faculty of 
the inhabitants of the tw’o poles (viz. of seeing the 
heavenlj" bodies moving in diflterent directions), and it 
depends entirely upon their will, if they want to see 
the stars move from the right to the left or vice, 
versd. * 

It is the line passing through the zenith of a man 
standing on the equator which Brahmagupta means 
when he says that it is divided into sixty parts (v. p. 

279). 

The authors of the Puranas represent heaven as a 



